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The Bridge 


FOREWORD 


History, like a slightly mad playwright, sometimes casts a man in a 
key role in the human comedy, but a role whose real meaning is 
hidden until the final curtain is rung down. 

Cast in the role of Archbishop of Baltimore, James Cardinal 
Gibbons dominated the stage to a ground swell of applause which 
swept across the swiftly changing years. The Baltimore Sun, echoing 
the crowd, called him “Our Cardinal” and praised him for his 
“sanity amounting to genius.” A visiting historian, Canon William 
Barry, cast aside British reserve after meeting him, to declare, “He 
reigned in Baltimore like a king, but he greeted every man like a 
comrade.” When he died in 1921, the whole nation mourned and 
the New York Times, which had often attacked him, editorialized, 
“He was one of the wisest men in the world.” 

This public adulation, typifying the nineteenth-century veneration 
of a hero, began after his famous trip to Rome for the red hat in 
1887. All Baltimore turned out on a fine June day to greet this 
native son who was returning home after making a daring public de- 
fense of the workingman before the Holy See. Men in bowler hats 
and women clutching voluminous skirts lined the streets from 
Union Station along the parade route to the episcopal residence on 
North Charles Street. Impatiently more than 100,000 spectators beat 
time to the blaring rhythms of the military band and applauded the 
tanks of 8000 marching men and boys. When the color guard ap- 
peared, the crowd uncovered as they glimpsed the Stars and Stripes 
and, floating beside it, the gold and white of the papal flag. Now 
they saw him, and a roar went up for “Our Cardinal”—a trim, erect 
figure in clerical black, with the rim of his red skullcap visible beneath 
the tall silk hat, marching briskly along, bowing and beaming and 
enjoying himself hugely. Later, sweeping the crowd with a practiced 
glance, he delightedly acknowledged their ovation, then had the 
happy inspiration to remark, “I always wish to see those two flags 
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lovingly entwined, for no one can be faithful to God without being 
faithful to his country.” Even his critics could not dispute that. 

Thirty-four years a cardinal, and most of them spent as the only 
American cardinal, and eighty-seven years on earth—it was a major 
role strategically designed to stretch from the nation’s adolescence 
before the Civil War to its powerful maturity following World War I. 
Gibbons the young priest looked down on the dead face of Abraham 
Lincoln; Gibbons the elderly cardinal benignly addressed as “my 
boy” the young Acting-Secretary of the Navy, Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt. His long life spanned the turbulent years during which the 
struggling, persecuted Catholic Church in the United States grew 
into the powerful body which was the Church in 1921. 

As the essence of all drama is conflict, so the conflicts of the nine- 
teenth century provided the action for the drama in which Gibbons 
played a starring role. It was a fast-paced, historical melodrama with 
elements of comedy and tragedy, and it portrayed simultaneously 
the growth of a nation and a church, making relentless demands 
upon its leading characters. Enjoying the spotlight, Gibbons acted 
with dignity and conviction—conscious always that in the eyes of the 
hostile or the merely indifferent he was regarded as the “head” of 
the Church in America. Although he was never robust, he managed 
to outlive most of his adversaries. Making no claim to brilliance or 
originality, he possessed the more elusive quality of douceur, or 
sweetness or charm, and he possessed also a sure grasp of human 
nature. He joined an intense love of country with a practical love of 
God—and the combination was irresistible. In his own country 
Gibbons evoked the spontaneous tribute of Theodore Roosevelt, 
“The cardinal is a trump!” and in Rome the exclamation of a 
Roman cardinal, “E molto bravo!” His mild but unmistakable vanity 
drew occasional exasperated cries from his opponents, which were 
drowned in the general applause. When the curtain fell, the critics 
agreed with historian Theodore Maynard: “He was the most in- 
fluential and widely loved prelate that America has ever produced.” 

But now, some forty years after his death, it is becoming clear 
that Gibbons was something more than the legendary cardinal of 
Baltimore whom Protestants and Catholics competed in idolizing. 
His role is seen as different from that of the personable hero in the 
ermine cape, red mantle, and scarlet zucchetto. 

He was, in reality, a bridge—a pontiff, which in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage sometimes means “‘a bishop.” He was not, to be sure, the su- 
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preme pontiff, which is the title reserved for the Pope, who is the 
bridge between this world and the next. But Gibbons, in his role 
of bridge, was the strong and flexible link between two real but re- 
mote worlds, the indispensable pathway between Rome and America, 
without whom communication would have been uncertain or im- 
possible. For there were dangerous misunderstandings between the 
universal mother and her fast-growing offspring in America and sharp 
disagreements within the missionary church itself. ‘These vast gulfs 
were widened by the slowness of travel. Rome during much of the 
nineteenth century was a hazardous three-week voyage from Balti- 
more, farther removed in time than Africa is today. ‘The sees of New 
York and Portland, Oregon, were just as distant. Urgently, these 
chasms cried out for some human agency to span. 

To Rome in the nineteenth century, the Church in America, spurt- 
ing suddenly from uncertain infancy to sturdy manhood, was a 
phenomenon that did not exactly parallel any previous growth in 
the universal church with its history of nearly nineteen hundred 
years. Churchmen living in the heart of Christendom still visualized 
the great continent to the west as a vast mission territory peopled 
largely by savages. When in 1875 Pope Pius IX proposed to award 
the first red hat to an American prelate, Archbishop John McCloskey 
of New York, the papal secretary of state, Cardinal] Antonelli, is 
said to have exclaimed in an anguished aside, “But His Holiness 
must be mad!” This church of immigrants, living in separation from 
a government that nevertheless offered it protection instead of per- 
secution, was outside the Roman tradition of a united church and 
state. Indeed, this entirely American concept of a separation of 
church and state was still so novel that it excited in Rome a pro- 
found distrust. Only Gibbons, living gratefully under a system whose 
benefits to the Church he clearly recognized, could bridge this 
ideological abyss, and only at the cost of initial daring and constant 
repetition. Boldly he asserted, “The separation of church and state 
in this country seems to Catholics the natural, inevitable, and best 
conceivable plan, the one that would work best among us, both for 
the good of religion and the state. The Church here enjoys a larger 
liberty and more secure position than in any country today where 
church and state are united. In our country separation is a necessity 
and Catholics rejoice in it.” 

Europe had no equivalent of this “brick and mortar’ church 
whose cathedrals were painfully built out of the wages of servant 
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girls and railroad laborers, whose clergy were supported, not by state 
subsidy, but by the free offerings of often illiterate parishioners. The 
necessary preoccupation with worldly concerns of a church that was 
just laboriously gaining a foothold in the United States aroused deep 
suspicion in the Vatican. When Father Isaac Thomas Hecker, “the 
Yankee Paul,” who was soon to found the Missionary Society of 
St. Paul the Apostle for the conversion of America, was received in 
audience by Pope Pius IX, the pontiff complained, “Ihe American 
people are much engrossed in worldly things and in the pursuit of 
wealth, and these things are not favorable to religion; it is not I who 
say it but Our Lord in the Gospel.” Father Hecker’s defense was 
masterly: “The United States, Your Holiness, is in its youth and is 
like a young father of a family occupied in furnishing his house. 
While this is going on he must be busy. But the American people 
do not make money to hoard it, nor are they miserly.” To which 
the Pope agreed. But to many of the sophisticated Roman church- 
men who were inclined toward cautious circumlocution, the rugged 
candor of American bishops and priests was a novelty which they 
eyed with heavy-lidded suspicion. It was this incomprehension, born 
of contrasting temperaments and traditions, which any unofficial 
head of the Church in the United States had to overcome. 

On the other hand, to the citizens of the United States in the 
early nineteenth century who had been indoctrinated with an over- 
whelming distrust of “popery,” this sudden swarm of Catholic im- 
migrants, first from Ireland and later from southern Europe, inflamed 
old fears. To the “Native Americans,” the huge waves of immigrants, 
packed like cattle—indeed, sometimes packed with cattle—in the 
holds of every sailing vessel arriving from Europe, seemed like a 
foreign invasion. Some Protestants saw these new arrivals as advance 
scouts commanded by Jesuits. (In those days the members of the 
Society of Jesus seemed to them the origin of all evil—had they not 
been suppressed by the Pope himself in 1773?) An imaginative 
bigot started the rumor that the cadavers in the Jesuit-run St. Louis 
University Medical School were really the bodies of Protestant mar- 
tyrs of the local inquisition. Their suspicions of the Pope’s malevolent 
designs were confirmed in 1870 when he made the improbable claim 
of infallibility! It was hardly surprising that the descendants of those 
colonials who had asserted their independence of foreign domina- 
tion by shedding their blood in 1776 should be prepared to resist 
this new invasion, if not with bloodshed, then with the more subtle 
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but still lethal weapons of persecution and discrimination. Armed 
with economic and moral sanctions, as expressed in newspaper ads 
reading “No Irish need apply” or slogans like “Death to Popery” 
and “Down with Papists,” they trumpeted their invincible convic- 
tion that “no Catholic could possibly be a good American”—a prej- 
udice that was just as devastating for an American archbishop as 
the corresponding misconceptions in Europe. 

As if this were not enough of a challenge to the diplomacy of 
any archbishop, however gifted, there was a third hotbed of mis- 
understanding within the ranks of the American hierarchy itself. 
Among any band of ecclesiastical pioneers who manage to survive 
religious persecution and economic adversity, there is likely to be an 
ingrained dogmatism that is not limited to matters of faith. In their 
widely separated sees, strong-minded bishops had laboriously built 
up powerful religious dynasties which they ruled inflexibly. While 
unquestioningly subject to Rome, they clearly intended to “brook 
no opposition” from their fellow bishops in America. Soon two 
vigorous and articulate schools of thought emerged which were in 
almost constant collision: the so-called liberals or Americanizers, 
headed by Archbishop John Ireland, who was familiarly known as 
“the consecrated blizzard from St. Paul’; and the conservative bish- 
ops, who were “more Roman than the Pope,” headed by the trucu- 
lent Archbishop Michael Corrigan of New York. And in between, 
while the press of the nation delightedly exploited the episcopal 
differences, was the amiable cardinal of Baltimore trying to make 
peace. 

Although the apostolic zeal and the orthodoxy of these contend- 
ing prelates were beyond question, their stern sense of duty was 
seldom lightened by a sense of humor, with which Gibbons was 
fortunately gifted. He once addressed a group of seminarians in 
Baltimore: “On my way here I was greeted by a colored gentleman 
who called me ‘Your Remnants’—well, here I am, what’s left of 
me.” Gibbons never allowed his sense of humor to suffocate beneath 
the weight of his episcopal robes. 

In the never-ending controversy arising from the separation of 
church and state, the cardinal liked to illustrate the stand of the 
Church in America on the question with the story of an old Scots- 
man who gravely told a neighbor, “Sandy, Sandy, honesty is the 
best policy. I know because I’ve tried both.” Gibbons would con- 
tinue, ““The Church has tried both union of church and state and 
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independent operation. For my part, I would be sorry to see the re- 
lations of the Church and the state any closer than they are at pres- 
enty; 

For playing the role of bridge, James Gibbons was fortunately 
suited. Hedged round with rival ecclesiastical factions contending 
with religious passion, warily eyed by those citizens still distrustful 
of all things Roman and by those Romans suspicious of American 
novelty, besieged by partisan appeals to use his enormous influence, 
he held firm. As a bridge must be, he remained steady and flexible 
and supremely balanced. 

Gibbons was by nature mild and gentle, his charity extending to 
the conservatives within the Church as well as to its enemies without. 
In truth, Gibbons regarded all men as his brothers in Christ, and he 
instinctively followed the admonition of his favorite, St. Francis de 
Sales: “All things through love, nothing through force.” His char- 
ity was as unfailing as his optimism. ‘Two men—a bishop and a 
priest of his household—who knew Gibbons long and intimately, 
testified that they had never heard him utter an uncharitable remark 
about anyone, a distinction even in the life of an archbishop. ‘Thou- 
sands of people, both within and outside the household of the faith, 
gave constant, moving testimony to his acts of generosity. In a day 
when there was little organized charity, the cardinal gave so freely 
to the sick, the old, the unemployed, and the down-and-out that he 
sometimes had to turn to one of his priests to borrow a small sum 
for himself. Out of his love for others came the ready tact which 
led Rome to appoint him as a frequent but reluctant conciliator in 
church disputes. Once he was even asked to restore amity between 
an archbishop who had long opposed him and the apostolic delegate, 
Satolli, who had opposed them both. 

This tact was equally evident in his dealings with his “separated 
brethren.” During a dedication ceremony in Maryland, when the 
presiding Episcopal bishop, William Paret, stepped up to the red- 
robed guest of honor to whisper, “Your Eminence, I don’t know 
what is the custom in your church, but in ours the inferior takes 
precedence over the superior.” Cardinal Gibbons tucked the bishop’s 
arm in his and with the smile that even his enemies found irresistible 
replied, “My dear brother, we will walk in together.” 

Another legend of Gibbons’ humor and tact is still related in 
Baltimore. As an observant young American bishop, he had at- 
tended the Vatican Council in Rome in 1870 and he had heard it 
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define the doctrine of papal infallibility. Years later a fatuous Balti- 
more dowager, sitting beside him at a formal dinner, leaned toward 
him and protested, “Your Eminence, you are such an intelligent 
man. I’m sure you can’t really believe in the infallibility of the Pope.” 
With an urbane smile the cardinal replied, “My dear lady, the last 
time I saw His Holiness in Rome he referred to me as Cardinal 
Jibbons.” 

Although Gibbons was at times the target of detractors within the 
Church who referred to him as “His Little Eminence” or “caterpillar- 
back”; although he received several setbacks in his policies from the 
Vatican, and although during the administration of President Grover 
Cleveland he was accused of maintaining a direct wire from the 
episcopal residence in Baltimore to the White House, nevertheless 
Gibbons always contrived to smile away these irritations and remain 
serene. The recurrent waves of bigotry which beat against the 
Church, spraying bitterness and obscenity against its bishops and its 
priests, he dismissed as “periodic whirlwinds”; the fantastic lies he 
referred to as “ancestral misconceptions.” Probably his strongest 
criticism, wrung from him by Maria Longworth Storer, a meddlesome 
Catholic who persistently interfered in church politics, was the ep- 
ithet of “mischief-maker.” 

Despite the fact that Baltimore, which Grover Cleveland used to 
call “Cardinal Gibbons’ city,” boasts no heroic statue of the cardi- 
nal, his burial place beneath the stone Greco-Roman bulk of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption is not forgotten. The downtown 
church, which is the oldest cathedral in the United States and the 
“mother church” of American Catholicism, succumbed recently to 
the inevitability of progress. Spawning a gleaming new successor, 
the Cathedral of Mary Our Queen, in the residential outskirts of 
the city, it has now become a co-cathedral. But to its coo] marble 
vault, which contains the mortal remains of seven archbishops, vis- 
itors still come on unofficial pilgrimage. Archbishops Carroll, Maré- 
chal, Kenrick, and Spalding are all here—but it is always Gibbons 
for whom they ask. Here almost daily Charles Connor, whose 
grandfather and father were sextons in Gibbons’ day, unlocks the 
massive iron gate for visitors. They are not the usual tourists, he 
observes, systematically inspecting sites. Instead they come, urged on 
by memory or imagination. From Denver and Los Angeles, from 
Duluth and Miami and Boston they arrive, to stare solemnly at the 
words “James Cardinal Gibbons” which are carved in the marble 
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plaque set in the great wall of the crypt, and to kneel before the 
tomb of a prelate who died before most of them were born. One 
day a young girl hesitantly extended a bouquet of roses to Mr. 
Connor, asking, “Could I leave them here—for the cardinal?” 

Visitors also climb the flight of stone steps to the austere house on 
North Charles Street, the episcopal residence behind the basilica, 
where the cardinal lived for most of his eighty-seven years. Unaware 
of later renovations, they ask to see the simple second-floor bed- 
room where he slept, hopeful that perhaps they may glimpse the 
worn prie-dieu where he knelt for hours every day in prayer, or 
the roll-top desk at which he studied and wrote. Sometimes they 
ask for the original copy of his most famous book, The Faith of Our 
Fathers, which contains the familiar signature, “J. Card. Gibbons.” 
In a high-ceilinged room on the first floor of this residence Father 
J. Joseph Gallagher guards the archives of the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more, which contain the first historical records of the Church in the 
United States. So valuable have the archives become that any 
scholar or writer seeking to consult them will incur the extreme 
penalty of excommunication from the Church if he dares to mutilate 
or to steal them. Occasionally Father Gallagher opens the door to 
find an elderly man, shabby and bewildered, who pleads incoher- 
ently, “Once I was his altar boy. The cardinal’s. He always helped 
me, helped everybody. Is he in?” 

But the cardinal died in 1921—and across the forty-odd years his 
biographers must gaze, ruefully aware of the ocean of time ever 
widening between their subject and themselves. For the writing of 
biography is a curiously compulsive experience, not unlike that of 
falling in love. There is the initial strong attraction which we felt for 
the cardinal eighteen years ago and which gradually and inexorably 
deepened into a powerful demand for expression. Then the interven- 
ing years became the authors’ staunch ally, for with the distance 
comes perspective; with the fading of the irrelevant details the essen- 
tial outline sharpens. Eighteen years and much study later, we find 
that the cardinal’s enemies are dead, yet his critics still exist; most 
of those who loved him are gone, yet, surprisingly, in Baltimore and 
elsewhere a few aging men and women still remain to bear witness. 
Their youthful image of him, glimpsed half a century ago, is now 
etched more sharply on the lens of memory than the living faces 
around them. 

Father John LaFarge, the elder statesman of the Jesuits and 
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the long-time editor of America, whose patient, kindly smile is fa- 
miliar to generations of his Negro friends, recalls, “Gibbons was 
Archbishop of Baltimore during the first years that I worked as a 
country pastor in St. Mary’s County, Maryland. I visited him on 
several occasions to ask his help and I remember his remarking dur- 
ing one of my appearances, ‘Here comes Father LaFarge with an- 
other of his schemes.’” (The playful remark was later followed by 
the cardinal’s gift of $8000 for a “scheme” by which the young priest 
was enabled to establish a school for colored boys in Ridge, Mary- 
land, and which Father LaFarge gratefully named the Cardinal Gib- 
bons Institute. ) 

“The people at St. Mary’s were tremendously devoted to him,” 
Father LaFarge recalls, “and there were stories of his last visit to 
the county when he was accompanied from one church to another 
over the hot, dusty country roads, flanked by local gentlemen on 
horseback and wearing top hats, but enveloping the poor prelate in 
clouds of southern Maryland dust. The last time I saw him was on a 
boiling hot day in the middle of August. As I tramped down Cathe- 
dral Street, there was the cardinal, straight as ever, walking jauntily 
along at a quick pace, and his secretary looking as if he would melt 
away.” 

Sister Mary Grace, a spry little eighty-three-year-old nun of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame in Baltimore, retired recently after 
teaching for sixty years in the Cathedral School. During all those 
years she never told the cardinal, whom she saw almost daily, that 
they shared the same birthday—July 23. Today her keen old eyes 
brighten as they see again an inward picture that is more than half 
a century old. “He loved faces,” she recalls, “and he was all things 
_to all people, in the sense which St. Paul meant. Every afternoon, 
when the cardinal walked through downtown Baltimore, his hat was 
off his head more often than it was on, raised in greeting to the 
hundreds of people he knew by name. When our Sister Superior 
was ill he came every day for two weeks to see her, tripping lightly up 
the three flights of stairs to give her his blessing. If she happened to 
be sleeping, he stood at the foot of the bed, silently blessed her, 
then stole away.” 

Out in Carrol] County, in the small village of Union Mills near 
Westminster, Maryland, the homes of the Shriver family still remain 
—the “House of Lords” atop a hill and the older residence, the 
“House of Commons,” where the cardinal was a regular visitor for 
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sixty years and which he regarded as his second home. The members 
of this old aristocratic Maryland family still gather for reunions, still 
celebrate the anniversary of the cardinal’s birth, in the small chapel 
at whose altar Cardinal Gibbons said his last Mass on December 9, 
1920. Three sisters, Miss M. Madeline Shriver, Mrs. John Marshall 
Jones, and Mrs. Clinton Macsherry, and their brother, James Shriver, 
still recall the cardinal with the vividness of childhood memory. 

“All things to all people’—and from his time to ours a bridge. 
For this role even the place and the date of his birth were fortunate. 
Born in Baltimore of Irish immigrant parents, he was among the 
few bishops of that day who were Americans from the beginning. 
He liked to call his American birth “the luckiest accident of my life.” 
His fiercest critics could never impugn his patriotism—they could 
only deplore it. He spoke quite literally when he observed, “T’o be 
an American citizen is the proudest earthly title I possess.” He was 
born in 1834, the year in which an Ursuline convent in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, was burned to the ground by an angry mob 
and the taunt, “Hell to the Pope,” scrawled on the ruined plaster 
of its walls. During his childhood and youth in Ireland, his love for 
his native land was strengthened by exile. On his return to America 
at the age of nineteen and his realization of a vocation to the priest- 
hood, he felt the pull of Baltimore, the oldest see in the United 
States, drawing him back for his religious studies. 

Before the Civil War he saw the rowdies who called themselves 
“Blood Tubs” spattering animal gore on dissenting voters at the 
poles. In North Carolina, during the horrors of Reconstruction, Gib- 
bons was that unimaginable novelty, a Catholic bishop who watched 
centuries of anti-Catholic prejudice begin to crumble before his 
apostolic earnestness. Lacking a church of his own, he was invited 
to hold services in a Baptist or a Methodist church, and he even 
performed a group baptism in a Masonic hall. Very early in his 
career Gibbons concluded that ignorance is the seed of bigotry and 
set out to uproot it. | 

Nature and his environment shaped him for his role—this gentle 
Eminence who won the confidence of four popes and half a dozen 
presidents, as well as the hearts of his countrymen. It was a formi- 
dable part he faced, and it was fortunate for his success that his be- 
setting temptation was never toward power but toward pleasing oth- 
ers. He had a certain vanity which was always without pride, but he 
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had a compensating humility. Even his vanity conspired to aid him 
in his role. For the will to please men often results in uniting them. 
His first biographer, who had observed him for many years, re- 
marked, “He could persuade men against their will and they would 
thank him for doing so.” 

With a strong sense of history Gibbons wrote at the age of eighty- 
three, “One of the greatest uses of old age is that old men can 
speak from personal experience of that which younger men know 
only from books. In my youth the Napoleonic wars were still a liv- 
ing memory; many people who were old when I was a boy had seen 
General Washington, and when I was 10 years old, men who were 
as old then as I am now were 14 years of age when the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. In short, when I was a young man, 
we were living on the legacy of the 18th century.” 

He was grounded firmly in his country’s past, and his work extends 
into our day: his decisive part in the election of Pope Pius X, now 
St. Pius; his insistence to Rome and to America on the necessity 
of a separation of church and state; his establishing of cordial rela- 
tions with the White House through his friendship with Presidents 
Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and William Howard Taft; 
his initiating of the cause for beatification of the first American na- 
tive, the Venerable Mother Seton, who once referred to herself as 
“wild Betty”; his foreshadowing, by his part in the Bishops’ Letter 
of 1919, of much of the social legislation which was later put into 
effect during the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt; his help 
in founding and rescuing the “child of my age,” the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C. 

Yet his greatest work, like the functioning of any bridge, was in 
the disasters which he prevented. In the turbulent years from 1884 
to 1921, which some historians call “The Age of Gibbons,” an in- 
creasingly ruthless industrial society was trampling upon human 
rights. Many vital moral questions were assaulting the public con- 
sciousness—questions of labor unions, education, private property, 
church and state relations, secret societies, and national churches. 
The need for an answer was urgent—Rome was far away, and until 
1893 there was no apostolic delegate and none was wanted by the 
American bishops. So it was to the cardinal in Baltimore, as the 
unofhcial spokesman for the Church in the United States, that the 
bishops of America turned. It was also to Gibbons, with his sure 
grasp of the American mind, that Rome looked. 
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This was his opportunity and his challenge. Quietly confident, 
he welcomed it. How he succeeded is the story of his life—the excit- 
ing drama of how, standing before the Roman court once known 
as the Inquisition, to defend the first big American labor union, he 
demanded that the court reverse itself for the first time in history. 
It is the chronicle of how, refusing to be stampeded by alarmed 
archbishops, he awaited the strategic moment to crush an alleged con- 
spiracy of German Catholics to set up their own church in the 
United States. It is the irony of how, as the first archbishop to insist 
that all Catholics observe the national holiday of Thanksgiving, he 
was praised by Protestants and castigated by some Catholics, even 
inspiring one bishop’s denunciation, “He has out-Heroded Herod.” 
It is the melodrama of how, as the leader of the American hierarchy 
who was most noted for his patriotism and his charity, he was never- 
theless rebuked by the Pope for certain “erroneous” tendencies 
known as “Americanism,” which “if they exist are to be condemned,” 
and how firmly, but graciously, he denied that any American bishops 
held such beliefs. 

But perhaps Gibbons’ most lasting achievement as a bridge is his 
book The Faith of Our Fathers. Written in North Carolina while 
he was a missionary bishop, it was designed to span the immeasur- 
able distance that separates those outside the Church from her fol- 
lowers. In the introduction to his book he wrote, “In coming to the 
Church you are not entering a strange place but you are returning 
to your Father’s house. Should the perusal of this book bring one 
soul to the knowledge of the Church, my labor will be amply re- 
warded.” 

His rewards were beyond his vainest imaginings. From all over 
the world people wrote to him to relate the story of their conver- 
sions. George Parsons Lathrop, the editor who was the husband of 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop (Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, who 
later became Mother Alphonsa), wrote to Gibbons, “Prompted 
by my wife, who is becoming so splendid and radiant a Catholic as to 
set me a constant pattern for simulation, I gladly write to tell you 
that here are two souls who were largely converted by your cogent, 
simple, sincere, and winning presentation of the truth.” A former 
Episcopalian wrote movingly of his own conversion and his mother’s: 
“This old lady, now in her seventy-fifth year, was more than once 
obliged to close the book because of its force and truth and with 
tears to ask the good God for grace and strength to sacrifice her 
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pride and face the bitterness and vindictiveness of her own children.” 

Such notes pleased the cardinal—it was only human that he should 
rejoice, not so much as a writer, but as a pastor of souls. When to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century hope ran high that all of 
America would be converted to Catholicism, Gibbons, who was al- 
ways an optimist but never a dreamer, wrote, “This reunion of 
Christianity is the great desire of my heart. I have longed and 
prayed and worked for it to the best of my poor ability during the 
years of my ministry. Separation is estrangement, union is love. 
Gladly would I give my life for this devout consummation.” 

Although he was not required to give his life for this reunion, 
he served its cause. Skillfully this “Ambassador of Christ” disarmed 
his separated brethren and opened for many the door to the Church 
of Rome. Buttressed by supports at either end, he stretched across 
an abyss of misunderstanding as a human bridge. Today, with the 
great gulf spanned, a meeting ground is earnestly being sought by 
American Catholics and Protestants who are engaging in that hope- 
ful “dialogue” which may in time achieve the reunion for which the 
cardinal longed and prayed and worked. 

Living in a strident, self-assertive age, James Cardinal Gibbons 
was essentially a simple man—unaffected, wise, and gentle. He un- 
derstood the depths of the human heart and the vast reach of the 
universal church. And he had a human attachment to his native 
Baltimore which in his last illness wrung from him the plea, “T want 
to go home to die.” 

Today, some forty years after his death, with most of the non- 
essentials stripped away, he is best mirrored in the words of Hilaire 
Belloc: 


Of Courtesy it is much less 

Than courage of heart or holiness, 

But in my walks it seems to me 

That the Grace of God is in Courtesy. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


“Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the United States!” 

William Howard Taft eased his vast bulk out of the sturdy chair 
on the platform of the Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. Pre- 
viously a quick-witted janitor had replaced the folding chair that had 
been set up for the President, judging it inadequate to support his 
320 pounds. As Taft rose to his feet on this afternoon of June 6, 1911, 
there was a sudden crescendo—the scraping of chairs and shuffling 
of feet as more than twenty thousand people rose to applaud. The 
platform was jammed with dignitaries—former President ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, who was soon to split irrevocably with his successor, ‘Taft; 
elderly Chief Justice Edward White, who had come all the way from 
New Orleans for the occasion and who pounded the platform vigor- 
ously with his umbrella whenever a speaker was announced; the 
British Ambassador to the United States, James Bryce; Speaker of 
the House of Representatives Bennett Champ Clark—in fact, so 
many government ofhcials from the capital attended that the Wash- 
ington Post reported next day: “The business of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, superficially at least, was at a standstill yesterday, owing to 
the exodus of public men to attend the anniversary ceremonies. 
Assistant Secretaries held down the lid in most of the government 
departments, most of the cabinet officers going to Baltimore on the 
President’s special train.” 

Sober-faced President Taft, with his walrus mustaches and twin- 
kling eyes, towered protectively over the slight, scarlet-robed figure 
of the guest of honor. He smiled affectionately down at his friend 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore and cardinal priest 
of Rome’s Basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere. 

His Eminence smiled in return. Suddenly the cardinal’s large, 
rather plain features were flooded with an unexpected light—as if to 
illustrate the words “Send forth thy spirit” which he had chosen for 
his episcopal motto forty-three years before. Obviously the seventy- 
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seven-year-old cardinal, whose clear-cut profile and elastic step belied 
his years, was delighted at this celebration of his double jubilee. His 
pleasure was contagious, spreading like a wave among the thousands 
of watchers packing the floor and gallery of the enormous armory 
and among the additional thousands outside. 

This was a unique occasion. Cardinals are rarely young to be- 
gin with, and never before in the Catholic Church in the United 
States had a prelate celebrated simultaneously his twenty-fifth an- 
hiversary as a cardinal and his fiftieth anniversary as a priest. But the 
occasion was also remarkable for another reason. This public dem- 
onstration by the nation’s leaders was a purely civic and nonsectarian 
affair, a municipal holiday in honor of James Gibbons as a private 
citizen. The celebration had been instigated by Oliver P. Baldwin, 
managing editor of the Baltimore Sun, who was aided by Maryland’s 
governor, Austin L. Crothers, a Methodist; Baltimore’s mayor, James 
H. Preston, an Episcopalian; and Bishop John G. Murray, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Maryland. Theodore Roosevelt had been one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the jubilee. On hearing of the 
plans he had exclaimed, “The cardinal is a trump! I earnestly desire 
to do him honor.” Later that month the honors of his church would 
be bestowed on Gibbons. But first the world, in which he was al- 
ways at home, would pay him tribute. 

During this warm afternoon ten speeches were delivered, all of 
them brief, eulogistic, and heartfelt. Packed among the crowd of 
spectators on the floor of the armory were hundreds of Protestant 
and Catholic clergymen who had passed up the places that had 
been reserved for them, to join the throng. One observer, who could 
not take his eyes off Gibbons, reported, “It was a pleasure just to 
watch his eyes light with happiness, to see his hands tremble with 
excitement, to behold his quick, nervous glance take in all parts of 
the big armory. He could not keep from smiling. At times he would 
catch himself, and his face would become serious, but he would not 
have it remain so. Then again at times he would clasp his hands to- 
gether to keep from applauding some telling point of a speech. He 
was happy, gratified, and withal, unconscious of it. There was not in 
all the thousands present a more unassuming man than he who was 
the central figure of the demonstration.” 

Despite his position as chief executive of the nation, President 
Taft was essentially a judge. As civil governor of the Philippine 
Islands and afterward as Secretary of War, he had conferred often 
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with Cardinal Gibbons on church-state affairs. Now he spoke of him 
with judicious earnestness: “What we are especially delighted to 
see confirmed in him and his life is the entire consistency which he 
has demonstrated between earnest and single-minded patriotism and 
love of country on the one hand and sincere devotion to his church 
on the other. Notwithstanding the often delicate and complicated 
nature of the questions proposed to him, he rarely if ever made a 
mistake.” 

Next Theodore Roosevelt spoke—an old friend who had often 
consulted with the cardinal—seeking a solution to the tricky question 
of the “Friars’ Lands” in the Philippines, and enduring with Gib- 
bons the ecclesiastical meddling of an overpowering Roosevelt in-law, 
Maria Longworth Storer. Proudly the former President saluted Gib- 
bons now: “No church in the United States will ever have to 
defend itself as long as those standing highest in that church serve 
the people, devoting their lives to the service of men and women 
around them, as you, Cardinal Gibbons, have devoted your life to 
the service of your fellow countrymen.” Senator Elihu Root followed, 
stressing the cardinal’s unfailing insistence on separation of church 
and state and pointing out that “our American doctrine of separa- 
tion of church and state does not involve the separation of the 
people of America from religious belief.” 

So the eulogies continued, an unparalleled tribute to the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, to whom Rabbi William Rosenau once ob- 
served, “Everyone who has ever come in contact with you has in- 
stinctively felt that you are ‘holy unto the Lord.” 

When the four-hour ceremonies were over, the cardinal stood, 
still smiling and gracious, greeting by name most of the throng who 
pressed forward to shake his hand or to kiss his episcopal ring. Re- 
maining until all had paid their respects to him, he was the last 
to leave the platform. As he descended someone asked, “What do 
you think of it all, Your Eminence?” 

Quietly he answered, “I cannot say what I think. It was inspiring 
and magnificent and I am overwhelmed. I am not worthy of it. I 
cannot deserve it.” 

Next day the Washington Post commented: “Such a demonstra- 
tion was never before seen on this hemisphere. Probably the world 
never witnessed a more generous outburst of enthusiasm for one 
with whose theological principles many of the participants were at 
variance.” 
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Only in Baltimore could such a demonstration properly take place. 
For this city, which was the first in the country to raise a memorial 
to George Washington, is known as the Monumental City. And His 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons had become a kind of living monument 
to the religious toleration for which Baltimore and the state of 
Maryland are famous. The Maryland colony was founded at the 
direction of Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 1634, the first colony 
in the world to become a sanctuary for all religions. So it was fitting 
that men of all religions should now pay tribute to this prince of 
the Catholic Church whom all men loved. 

Besides, Baltimore has always shown a special fondness for her 
own, and Gibbons was a native son. Three quarters of a century. 
earlier, on July 23, 1834, in a two-story house on Gay Street at what 
is now the east end of the city Hall Plaza, James Gibbons, fourth 
child and first son of Thomas and Bridget Walsh Gibbons, was born. 

The year 1834 was an exciting one in which to be born. In Eng- 
land the Oxford Movement was under way, with its flood of English 
intellectuals returning to the Church of Rome and culminating in 
the conversion of John Henry Newman, later to become the noted 
theologian and cardinal. In France, Louis Philippe and the “Bour- 
geois Monarchy” were in power. In the White House sat the hero 
of New Orleans, Andrew Jackson, who was enormously popular with 
the masses but whom John Quincy Adams derided as “that brawler 
from ‘Tennessee.” 

To many Americans in 1834, Roman Catholicism suddenly 
loomed as a fearful threat. Irate citizens, alarmed at the growing 
numbers of Irish Catholic immigrants, were taking part in the viru- 
lent Native American movement. In Charlestown, Massachusetts, an 
angry mob bumed to the ground the Ursuline convent which, in 
addition to its Catholic pupils, had been successfully educating the 
children of eminent non-Catholic families. The inventor of the 
telegraph, Samuel F. B. Morse, was about to publish his book, 
Foreign Conspiracy against the Liberties of the U.S. This attack 
on Catholicism had originated, it was said, in an incident in Rome, 
when Morse, while viewing a papal procession, had refused to remove 
his hat and had found it summarily knocked off by a papal guard. 
Another sensational anti-Catholic book was ready to be published. 
Six Months in a Convent was a jumble of obscene and sensational 
charges against the religious life which were later wholly disproved. 

But in the See of Baltimore, which was set up in 1789 as the first 
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diocese in the United States, Catholics fared slightly better. Here 
they were most heavily concentrated, with 75,000 out of a total 
state population of 500,000. From 1858 on, the reigning Archbishop 
of Baltimore would enjoy the “Prerogative of Place,” or the nght 
in all gatherings or councils of American bishops to take preced- 
ence, regardless of other bishops’ seniority. Solemnly the reigning 
prelate of the premier see would bring up the rear of every ecclesiasti- 
cal procession as the unofficial head of the Church in the United 
States. The stone Cathedral of the Assumption, whose cornerstone 
Archbishop John Carroll had laid in 1806, was already a sightseeing 
attraction. 

Baltimore in the early thirties was a booming seaport, second in 
size only to New York. Fleets of graceful clipper ships bearing cargo 
from all over the world had to wait their turn at the docks to un- 
load. Some of the nation’s great fortunes were now being built up in 
the crowded downtown district—the wholesale grocery business of 
Johns Hopkins, the dry-goods establishment of George Peabody, the 
ironworks shop of Enoch Pratt. 

The city had a cultural life too. In the Adelphia Theater, the 
actor Junius Brutus Booth, father of John Wilkes Booth, was playing 
nightly to a full house. The poet Francis Scott Key and the painter 
Rembrandt Peale were already famous. A despairing young poet, 
Edgar Allan Poe, had been recently dismissed from West Point and 
was tramping the streets, vainly searching for work as a writer or 
teacher, while living in the home of Mrs. Maria Clemm. The pros- 
perous hostelry, Barnum’s Hotel, would even win the praise of the 
visiting Charles Dickens in his American Notes, which were in the 
main highly derogatory. However, Dickens would grudgingly admit 
that in this hostelry “the English traveller will find curtains to his 
bed, probably for the first and last time in America.” 

To America, Thomas Gibbons, his wife Bridget, and their small 
daughters had come from Ireland in the late twenties. Both Gibbons 
and his wife came from a line of small farmers in Ireland, and they 
sought from the New World the political and economic freedom 
which had been rigorously denied them in their native land. Mrs. 
Gibbons’ father was still living in Ireland, a farmer and a one-time 
village schoolmaster who spoke English, Latin, and Gaelic, After 
staying briefly in Canada, which they found too cold, the Gibbons 
family had emigrated to the more temperate climate of Maryland. 
Here Thomas Gibbons had become a clerk in a large Baltimore 
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import house, holding a highly responsible position which required 
him to handle all the money the clipper ships brought into port and 
to deliver the necessary money to the ships’ captains when they set 
sail for their outgoing voyages. He performed his task so faithfully 
that there was a common dockside expression, “as honest as ‘Tom 
Gibbons.” 

With profound relief at his escape from the political turmoil of 
Ireland, Thomas Gibbons applied for and obtained his American 
citizenship. Mrs. Gibbons was equally pleased at their new-found 
freedom. She would remember it vividly in the dark years ahead. 
Shortly before the birth of her first son, according to a family 
legend, Mrs. Gibbons attended the funeral of the mother of a 
Baltimore priest, Rev. Charles I. White. As she watched the cordon 
of priest pallbearers carrying the casket containing the body from 
the church, Mrs. Gibbons is supposed to have breathed a prayer that 
the unborn child she was then carrying would be a son and a priest. 
A few days after his birth the child’s godparents carried him the dis- 
tance of nine hundred yards from his home on Gay Street to the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, where he was baptized by Father 
White. 

Business in Baltimore was slow that year, since the Bank of 
Maryland had closed in March. As the people, whose savings were 
gone, felt the sharp pinch of poverty, their tempers rose. In 1835 a 
mob staged a riot outside the home of the bank’s director, who had, 
with remarkable foresight, fled the city. Banks all over the country 
were closing; unemployment was mounting; in 1837 the nation suf- 
fered a financial panic. In this year James Gibbons registered his first 
childhood memory (strongly reinforced by often-repeated family 
accounts). At the age of three the boy was held aloft in his mother’s 
arms to see President Andrew Jackson marching in a colorful parade 
down Gay Street during a presidential visit to Baltimore. Native 
Americans had swept to political power in numerous cities, and the 
climate became frenziedly anti-Catholic. An even more sensational 
book appeared which was destined to become an all-time best seller. 
The Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, a lurid exposé by an alleged 
ex-nun, set off a national furor and an investigation which ultimately 
disclosed its complete fraudulence. 

At this time the health of Thomas Gibbons, which was never 
robust, became so poor that his doctor advised him to take a long sea 
voyage. Hopefully the Gibbons family, which now included three 
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gitls and two boys, decided to return to Ireland on an extended 
holiday, obviously expecting to return to Baltimore, as they stored 
their furnishings with relatives in the city. Back in Ireland, ‘Thomas 
Gibbons bought a small farm and settled in Ballinrobe, a quiet 
village in County Mayo, where he also ran a store, despite his un- 
certain health. 

At the age of seven James, who was a bright, wiry boy, began his 
studies in a small school in Abbey Street. ‘This was followed by a 
private classical school where, under a strict no-nonsense regime, the 
fifty boys in the student body learned the classics, history, and 
English literature. They also learned to play hard—wrestling, boxing, 
cricket, handball, swimming—sports which the lithe Gibbons loved. 
His closest friend was Charles Clark, a neighbor who was a few years 
older than himself and a member of one of the few Protestant 
families in the county. The two boys remained fast friends. ‘Twenty- 
five years later Gibbons wrote him: “Our friendship has proved 
lasting, resisting time and all counter-affections.” From Clark young 
Gibbons had his first experience with Protestantism. 

James was considered a good student, clever, amiable, and gentle. 
His brother John once recalled, “Mother, on a few occasions, would 
desire him for some purpose to absent himself from school, but he 
would plead and plead until she gave him permission to go.” Yet he 
was no bookworm. In addition to engaging in active sports, he loved 
to watch the horse races at the town fair in Westport. The young 
scholar chose as his hero a little bowlegged jockey whom he followed 
doggedly around the track, beaming proudly whenever he stood be- 
side him. His interest in horse racing was lifelong. Many years later, 
while on a drive in New Orleans, the cardinal ordered his coachman 
to draw rein outside the race track. Looking around quickly, the lithe 
figure slipped to the ground and peered, unobserved, over the broad 
fence to watch the race. 

His grandfather Walsh was a clever mathematician who liked to 
test the boy’s knowledge of figures. Walsh was impressed with his 
grandson’s irregular proficiency until he discovered that in the text- 
book which James was using every fifth example was fully worked out. 

Like most of the Ballinrobe villagers, the Gibbons family were 
devout Catholics. James became an altar boy in the village church, 
where he served Mass for several years, Although Archbishop John 
MacHale, who arrived to administer Confirmation to the local young- 
sters, judged that Gibbons was too young to receive the sacrament, 
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the boy thought otherwise. Mingling unobtrusively with the class to 
be confirmed, he received with them the sacrament by which Cath- 
olics become “soldiers of Christ.” After the ruse was discovered, James 
was praised for his persistence. 

In Ireland, which Gibbons once called “that Niobe of Nations,” 
he grew to young manhood amid constant political turmoil and te- 
ligious repression. To most of the Irish the words “English” and 
“Protestant” were synonymous and both meant “the enemy.” All 
around him he saw Irish tenant farmers eking out a precarious living, 
unable to own property, and Catholics who were only beginning to 
be allowed to practice their religion freely. In fact, because of a 
relaxation of government restrictions, Archbishop MacHale was the 
first Catholic prelate in several centuries who had been able to receive 
all his ecclesiastical education in his native land. 

In America, also, Catholicism was unpopular. Native Americans, 
springing up everywhere, were expressing their hostility and fear of 
Catholics by violence. In Philadelphia they burned a Catholic church; 
in New York City they elected as mayor James Harper, the Native 
American publisher of Maria Monk. Growing bolder, the Native 
Americans attempted to pass legislation in Congress to extend the 
naturalization period for all immigrants to twenty-one years. This 
effort, happily for the Irish, failed. But despite the organized violence 
which prevailed, two noted conversions occurred that year—Orestes 
Brownson, the table-pounding logician who was a friend of Emerson 
and ‘Thoreau; and Isaac Thomas Hecker, the gentle, mystical ex-baker 
who would soon enter the Redemptorist Order. 

In Ireland a terrible blight struck the potato crop, the country’s 
main source of food, and caused stark famine for many of the 
country’s inhabitants, thus setting off the wave of emigrants to the 
United States which would reach 700,000 in the next two years. In 
Ballinrobe conditions were bad, Tragedy struck the Gibbons family 
when cholera, or the dread “famine fever,” caused the death of 
Thomas Gibbons at the age of forty-seven. James, who was not yet 
thirteen, was the eldest son in the family of six orphans. 

In her mid-forties, the widowed Bridget Gibbons took stock of her 
situation. Physically robust, devout, and strong-willed, she faced the 
future realistically. With six children to rear, she saw in this unhappy 
land of her birth little chance for them—either in the practice of 
their religion or in an opportunity for advancement. The happy 
memonies of their life in Baltimore she deliberately kept vivid for her 
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children as the family sat in the evening around a turf fire in their 
modest home and listened to her telling stories of far-off America in 
her low, musical voice. Two years after her husband’s death, her 
seventeen-year-old daughter Catherine died. Young James was so 
torn by grief at the death of his favorite sister that for days he sat 
wordless and unable to eat. 

While Bridget Gibbons was remembering America and bravely 
planning to return, word came from Rome that the new Pope—Pius 
IX, who had been hailed with wild enthusiasm on his accession to 
the papal throne, was now forced by fierce political pressure to flee 
the Vatican disguised as a priest and hide in the town of Gaeta, — 
Later, during his exile, the Pope was touched to receive the sum of 
$20,000 from Archbishop John Hughes of New York, and from 
Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore the offer of asylum in the free land 
of Maryland. 

Catholics in the United States had their first opportunity, in 1851, 
to attend a mission conducted by the Redemptorist Fathers in New 
York City. Thousands crowded the church, even sitting on the 
window sills, to hear the forceful sermons by priests of this order 
which had been founded 119 years earlier by St. Alphonsus Liguori 
in Italy to conduct an unceasing warfare against wickedness. In the 
confessional priests sat, sometimes for eighteen hours at a stretch, 
inundated by penitents, many of whom had not confessed their 
sins in twenty years. 

By now the Nativist movement had faded, but it was succeeded 
by a new wave of bigotry, as the Supreme Order of the Star Spangled 
Banner appeared. This group was described as “anti-Romanism, anti- 
Papistalism, anti-Nunneryism, anti-Winking Virginism, and anti- 
Jesuitism.” Members of this society, when questioned, professed to 
“know nothing” about it—hence they acquired the name Know- 
Nothings. When the newly elected President, Franklin Pierce, chose 
a Pennsylvania Catholic, James Campbell, as Postmaster General of 
the United States, the Know-Nothings declared that the hated 
Jesuits would have access to every letter in the mails. Since the 
country at that time had formal diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See, the papal nuncio to Brazil, Archbishop Gaetano Bedini, decided 
to pay a courtesy call on President Pierce, bearing an autographed 
photograph of Pope Pius IX. Unfortunately timed, the envoy’s visit 
and his tour of the country stirred up a series of riots. In Cincinnati 
a mob stormed the residence of Archbishop John Purcell, where 
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Bedini was visiting, carrying torches to set fire to the house and ropes 
with which to hang him. After further such disturbances and threats 
of assassination, the papal prelate was forced to make an inglorious 
retreat. 

In Ireland, after six years of longing, Mrs. Gibbons chose the year 
of 1853 to return, not to Baltimore, but to New Orleans. The family 
split into two groups for the voyage, as was the custom. James, John, 
and their sister Bridget set out from Liverpool in January in a sailing 
vessel that would brave the Atlantic gales for two months. At length, 
on the night of March 17, which would be a fateful date for him in 
. the future, young Gibbons’ vessel went aground on a sand bar off 
the coast of the Bahama Islands, fifty-seven miles from Florida. All 
night they waited—and at last in the morning came rescuers. ‘The 
bedraggled survivors were taken ashore, where Gibbons and his 
brother and sister were befriended by a Mr. Johnston, with whom he 
found a lifelong friendship. 

At length the family were all reunited in New Orleans. Now 
nineteen years old, James undertook to help support his family by 
obtaining a job in the grocery store of William Raymond for three 
dollars a week. Mr. Raymond was impressed by Gibbons’ industry | 
and willingness and soon offered him a raise. 

Then a new calamity befell them. New Orleans, the largest and 
most bustling seaport of the South, where prosperous sugar and 
cotton planters congregated, was stricken with yellow fever. This was 
a plague even more frightful than the cholera which Gibbons had 
survived in Ireland. One out of ten people in New Orleans died, 
many from the fever, some from fright. At night Gibbons could hear 
the ominous rumbling of the wooden carts in the deserted streets and 
the hoarse cry of the driver, “Bring out your dead!” Then James was 
stricken with the fever, and for a month his life was in doubt. De- 
fying danger, his sister Mary nursed him all through the oppressive 
heat of August, following the medical treatment of the day, which 
consisted of keeping the patient in bed under heavy covers, giving 
him frequent hot baths and little food. All during this critical summer 
his kindly employer, Mr. Raymond, showed the deepest concern, 
traveling across the city every morning to visit him and insisting 
before his departure, “Take the best care of him, no matter what it 
costs.” Once he held a heated dispute with the creole doctor, fearing 
that he was giving the patient too much quinine. 

Finally, wan and ravaged, James recovered and was able to return 
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to Raymond’s store, where he found a warm welcome. Now, with the 
special clarity of vision of the convalescent, he saw the mounting 
violence of the Know-Nothings; in Boston a man calling himself 
“The Angel Gabriel” or “Trumpeter for the King that is to Come” 
harangued against Catholics, setting off a bloody riot; in Buffalo, 
New York, and in St. Louis, Missouri, similar riots occurred; while in 
Louisville, Kentucky, the mob attempted to burn the cathedral, 
and in Philadelphia they tried to blow up a Catholic church. In 
Maine a Jesuit priest was beaten, tarred, and feathered. Out in 
Illinois a grim-faced country lawyer, Abraham Lincoln, denounced 
the activities of the Know-Nothings. In Gibbons’ native Baltimore 
naturalized citizens were being kept from the polls by organized 
rufhans. The tide swept closer—in New Orleans on election day 
Gibbons saw the rowdies keep one third of the voters from the polls. 
Their methods were crude but effective—a gang of “Blood Tubs” 
stood menacingly beside the polls, presiding over huge hogsheads 
of beef blood, which they spattered over the luckless would-be 
voters who were not native-born Protestants. Other rowdies, called 
“Brad-awls,” brandished enormous carpenters’ awls and jabbed 
savagely at those voters with whom they disagreed. 

Yet despite his firsthand experience with the naked violence of 
bigotry, Gibbons was not aroused to retaliation. Regarding these 
demonstrations as rooted in “ancestral misconceptions,” he deter- 
mined to overcome the ignorance which led to this hostility. 

As he was regaining his strength, the devout young grocery clerk 
in New Orleans began to read the powerful religious writings of 
' Orestes Brownson in The Review. Earnestly he pondered his future. 
Long afterward he remarked: “For some time I hesitated and did not 
know whether I should serve God in the Church as a priest or as a 
layman in the world.” Hearing of a mission which the Redemptorists, 
who had been so successful in New York, were conducting in St. 
Joseph’s Church, Gibbons traveled across the city to attend it. 

This band of zealous missioners included some famous converts: 
Fathers Isaac Hecker, Clarence Walworth, and Augustine Hewit. 
They were all fearless, aggressive men fully acquainted with their 
rights as citizens and understanding the tremendous need of the 
American people for the Church which Americans scarcely knew. As 
Father Hecker declared: “The Church is here in the midst of us. But 
strange as it may seem, it is concealed from the minds of the Ameri- 
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can people by ignorance, misrepresentation, and calumny as effectu- 
ally as if it were once more buried in the catacombs.” 

In their methods of reaching converts, these American-born mis- 
sioners showed none of the fire-and-brimstone oratory with which 
some European missioners had misguidedly attempted to panic people 
into the Church. Instead, they preached with infectious earnestness 
and a touch of showmanship, for they spoke from a platform on 
which they had erected a ten-foot wooden cross from which a swath 
of white muslin was draped. Young Gibbons listened, enthralled, to 
Father Clarence Walworth’s sermon on the priesthood. Perhaps he 
heard Father Hewit exclaim: “The nets are so full and there are not 
enough workers to drag them ashore.” He may even have heard 
Father Hecker himself. At any rate, the mission proved decisive for 
him, and shortly afterward he made the fateful resolve to become a 
priest. Soon he conferred with Father John Duffy, a Redemptorist 
priest in New Orleans, who was known as the “hero of the plague” 
for his courageous ministrations to the recent victims of yellow fever. 
Gibbons studied with Father Duffy in the evenings after finishing his 
work in the grocery store and renewed his knowledge of Latin. He 
agreed to the priest’s suggestion that he should undertake his studies 
for the priesthood with the Sulpician Fathers in Baltimore. 

Drawn by his distant memories of Baltimore, which were rein- 
forced by his mother’s attachment to the city of his birth, Gibbons 
decided not only to study there but to enroll as a student for the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore—thus indicating his intention of spending 
his life as a priest there. On his acceptance by Archbishop Francis P. 
Kenrick, he enrolled as a student in St. Charles College, the minor 
seminary of the Sulpicians, and began the thousand-mile journey by 
steamboat, railway, and stagecoach from New Orleans to Baltimore, 
which took him sixteen days. 

To the single granite building which was St. Charles College near 
the town of Ellicott’s Mills, some miles outside Baltimore, the 
travel-weary Gibbons came. The young man of twenty-one from New 
Orleans was somewhat older than his classmates in a total student 
body which numbered seventy. The college was located on grounds 
adjoining the estate of Colonel Charles Carroll, the grandson of 
Charles Carroll of Carrolton, signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Colonel Carroll had a warm affection for the boys and used to 
allow them to pick cherries on his property. 

On his arrival, Gibbons was unaware of the usual seminary rule 
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requiring silence except during recreation hours and holidays. The 
next morning the amiable young student strode up to the Sulpician 
president, Father Oliver L. Jenkins, and with his hand outstretched 
declared: “I hope that you are well this morning, Mr. Jenkins.” 
(The term “Mister” in addressing priests was common usage in the 
United States at that time.) The president’s stern visage and his 
total silence struck Gibbons like a blow. Embarrassed, he subsided. 

One of his closest friends at St. Charles was Ridgely Dorsey, a 
young man with whom he loved to take long hikes while they 
earnestly discussed the writings of Samuel Johnson. It was a rugged 
life the boys led, with long hours of study and early rising. For ex- 
ercise they felled trees, sawed and split logs, planted and husked 
corn and gathered hay in season. They were rewarded with heaping 
plates of bread and molasses. During his first winter Gibbons endured 
a record spell of sub-zero weather, shivering at night in a dormitory 
heated only by a central stove. 

Yet he felt a strong affection for the Sulpician Fathers, whom he 
always regarded as his favorite society of priests. Years later Gibbons 
recalled their “strong but kindly discipline” and their use of every 
means “to cure the boys of that sickness which is terrible to young 
students—homesickness.” 

When he arrived, Gibbons was the proud possessor of two suits 
of clothes. Unfortunately, his active participation in football and 
prisoner’s base proved too much for the trouser seams. At this crisis 
the Latin professor, Father Randanne, promised to have a suit made 
for him. But on seeing it Gibbons was dismayed, for, as he later 
described it, “The vest came up to my chin, the coat came down to 
my heels, and John L. Sullivan himself could have gotten into the 
legs of the trousers.” Noting his reaction, Father Randanne sardoni- 
cally remarked, “I will cure you of your vanity.” 

Despite the serious atmosphere, Gibbons must have smiled sur- 
reptitiously when, during dinner hour in the refectory, he and his 
classmates were listening halfheartedly to the daily spiritual reading 
by a fellow student. The nervous young Irishman who had been 
chosen to read that day picked up the French classic, The Spirit of 
Christianity, by Chateaubriand and loudly announced that the author 
was Kate O’Brien. 

An earnest student, Gibbons won good grades. Already he showed 
a dogged persistence when he believed that he was right. Once during 
a Latin class he was translating Tacitus. It was Father Randanne’s 
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habit, when he disagreed with a student’s interpretation, to ask him 
to repeat it, thereby expecting him to revise and improve it. Now he 
ordered, “You will read and translate that again.” Gibbons trans- 
lated the passage exactly as before. 

“Read it once more,” came the sharp command. 

Three times Gibbons translated the passage in identical words. 
Then the professor explained his interpretation, but Gibbons re- 
mained unconvinced. Firmly but courteously he persisted, refusing 
to alter his translation, which he was convinced was correct. The priest 
was annoyed and for some time afterward, when he wished to call 
him, would contemptuously shout: “Come here, you Gibbons!” But 
the young man remained amiable and unruffled. 

By now Gibbons had won the nickname of “Dominus,” or 
“Master.” With both teachers and students he was popular and 
respected. Completing the course in two years with good grades, he 
was chosen to prepare the commencement address for delivery before 
Archbishop Kenrick. He spent a month preparing his address, with 
graceful allusions to the guest of honor, only to learn that Arch- 
bishop Kenrick would be unable to attend. He recast the address, to 
be presented before another visiting prelate, who at the eleventh hour 
informed the school he could not come. For the third time Gibbons 
revised his address and delivered it before the guest of honor, who 
was Colonel Carroll, the old friend and neighbor of St. Charles 
College. 

At vacation time he made his first trip back to New Orleans. 
Sailing down the Mississippi on a river boat, the young seminarian 
had his first experience of hypnosis. He heard the captain wager that 
he could hypnotize a Negro slave boy. Before a circle of goggle-eyed 
passengers the captain shouted, “Boy, you are on firel”—and the 
Negro tried to tear off his clothes. “Boy, pick up the coin!”—and the 
lad stooped obediently. Equally mystified and terrorized, Gibbons 
retreated to his stateroom, shutting and locking the door. Then, 
unable to resist the sight, he peeped through the slats of the shutters 
to watch the performance, unwilling to scandalize the audience by 
his rapt attention. 

In the fall of 1857 he entered old St. Mary’s Seminary on Paca 
Street in Baltimore, the famous Sulpician institution, which a colored 
child once irreverently called “the priest factory.” Here Gibbons 
would take his intensive four-year study of philosophy and theology, 
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which have been required in the formation of all priests since the 
rulings of the Council of Trent. 

Shortly after his arrival he was stricken with malaria and was 
unable to attend classes for almost five weeks. Hardly able to stand, 
he staggered from his cell-like room to the equally austere room of 
his friend Dorsey to gasp, “I am afraid they will send me home.” 
Yet he managed to recover and was able to resume his classes. ‘Toward 
another friend, Joseph Onthank, who was stricken with tuberculosis, 
he showed a particular tenderness which was noted by his professors. 

During his seminarian days at St. Mary’s, the Know-Nothings were 
as busy as ever. Every week forty students from Paca Street, wearing 
long frock coats and silk hats, took a weekly constitutional through 
the city, accompanied by several priests. One week the procession was 
set upon by rowdies who jeered at them, hurled stones, and even 
fired shots, injuring two of the priests. It was also due to the organized 
bigotry of this group that during the building of the Washington 
Monument in the capital a slab of marble which Pope Pius IX had 
sent as a gift from a head of state was seized by “liberty lovers” and 
dumped into the Potomac. 

But 1858 was a momentous year for the Catholic Church in 
America, evidencing a progress which no bigotry could check. In 
New York City, Archbishop Hughes laid the cornerstone for St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on upper Fifth Avenue, which many considered 
“a foolhardy spot, miles out in the country on a dusty road.” In 
this same year Father Hecker, who had recently been dismissed from 
the Redemptorist Order while on a visit to Rome, was greeted in 
private audience by Pope Pius IX, who gave him permission to found 
the Congregation of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle 
with four companions, all converts. These five men, burning with 
the same zeal which inspired their patron, St. Paul, set out to convert 
America, ceaselessly preaching and writing that the Catholic Church 
is not a European institution but the Church of the whole world, 
and that she is divinely adapted to the special needs of America. 
From this brave beginning in 1858 the Paulists would develop an 
enormous influence in Catholicizing America and in revising and 
modernizing parish organization. The vigorous, imaginative ideas of 
Father Hecker, who fully understood the fear and suspicion which 
most converts have to overcome, held a powerful appeal for Gibbons. 
From his first meeting with the Paulists he was their warm admirer 
and he would one day become their most powerful defender. 
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Gibbons’ professor of philosophy at St. Mary’s was a frail-looking 
Frenchman, Father Frangois P. Dissez, who was also in his first year 
at the seminary. More robust students, watching the two emaciated 
figures walking together, prophesied with much head-shaking that 
neither of the two would be long for this world. Yet fifty years later 
Father Dissez celebrated his golden anniversary at St. Mary’s. The 
only survivor of his first philosophy class, who was proudly present, 
was the cardinal of Baltimore, James Gibbons. 

At the end of four years Gibbons was graduated with excellent 
grades and with high praise for his religious zeal, his virtue, his 
preaching, and his great ardor for study, but with “almost too great 
an eagerness for knowledge which for some time inspired fears that 
he might not take the right direction.” Now he was ready for the 
irrevocable step of ordination. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


In the spring of 1861, as Gibbons awaited his day of ordination, 
the country was electrified on April 12 by the news that the Confeder- 
ates had fired on Fort Sumter. The Civil War had begun. With the 
tragic intensity of warring brothers, Northerners and Southerners 
would be locked in a four-year bloody embrace. 

Three days later President Lincoln issued a call to the nation for 
volunteers. On April 19, exactly one week after Fort Sumter, the 6th 
Massachusetts Regiment, heading south for the fighting front, 
marched noisily into Baltimore, which has sometimes been nick- 
named “Mob Town” because of the rioting that often occurred there 
in the early nineteenth century. Here the first blood of the war was 
shed. The Yankee soldiers were attacked by a mob of infuriated 
citizens, and in the ensuing riot four soldiers and twelve citizens 
were killed and many others injured. Bridges and railroads were 
torn up and the telegraph service interrupted. Two days later, as 
Gibbons and his fellow seminarians awaited news inside St. Mary’s 
Seminary, the Sulpician superior, Very Rev. Joseph P. Dubruel, wrote 
in his diary, “Great alarm in the city hall. All under arms. Public 
services destroyed.” 

The passionate reaction of Baltimoreans to the sight of a Yankee 
army passing through their city is understandable today. In that 
frantic April, Maryland was indeed a house divided. Although the 
border state was bound to the South with all the natural ties of blood 
and history, nevertheless the prosperous port of Baltimore felt the 
pull of self-interest in its manufacturing and commercial bonds 
with the North. One in six of the city’s population of 515,000 was a 
Negro, and many of these were slaves. As the English writer Anthony 
Trollope remarked in 1862 after a visit to the city, “when this is over, 
every man in Baltimore will have a quarrel to the death on his hands 
with some friends whom he used to love.” 

On May 13, to prevent the possibility of Maryland’s secession, 
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Baltimore was occupied by Union troops, who set up their cannon 
on Federal Hill overlooking the city. Henceforth Baltimore would be 
technically loyal to the Union, although many Southern sympathizers 
succeeded in slipping through the lines to join the Confederate forces. 

The following month James Gibbons received his diaconate, a last 
preliminary step to priestly ordination, from Archbishop Francis P. 
Kenrick of Baltimore in the exquisite chapel of St. Mary’s Seminary. 
Outside, confusion reigned, and seminarians were hastily sent home 
as the city faced an invasion by Confederate troops. 

On June 30 martial law prevailed as James Gibbons and five of his 
classmates prostrated themselves before the altar in St. Mary’s and re- 
ceived holy orders from the archbishop’s hands. Signed with the 
invisible seal of the priesthood, young Father Gibbons heard the 
archbishop’s words: ““T'ake thou the priestly vestment whereby charity 
is signified, for God is well able to give thee an increase of charity and 
its perfect works.” Undoubtedly his imagination was kindled by the 
ancient rite of ordination, which, setting him apart from men, linked 
him now to the vast company of priests stretching back to the name- 
less martyrs of the catacombs who had received their ordination from 
the first bishops. 

With the idealism of the newly ordained, Father Gibbons intently 
studied the elderly Archbishop Kenrick, whom he later described as 
“the most learned man of his time in the United States. He was also 
very holy, with great simplicity of character. Ever at study, yet he was 
ready to put down his pen to answer a knock at the door. It might be 
a child seeking to talk to him—he greatly loved children. All kinds of 
people sought his advice. He never refused financial aid and as a 
result he lived always in absolute poverty, for he gave away everything. 
He could never have accomplished what he did if he had not lived 
in most profound recollection. Often he went on a visitation, a long 
and difficult journey, then came back and took up his writing exactly 
where he left off.” 

This example of learning and sanctity, love of children and unfail- 
ing charity, was not lost on Gibbons. But an equally powerful in- 
fluence was Kenrick’s unwavering patriotism. Gibbons later remarked, 
“Kenrick was heart and soul for the preservation of the Union. What 
seemed to be the breaking up of the Union in 1861 hastened his 
death.” 

At this time the priests of the cathedral household in Baltimore 
were ardently Confederate in their sympathies. They refused to follow 
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the cathedral custom of reading before High Mass the prayer com- 
posed in 1800 by Archbishop Carroll for the President and for the 
preservation of the Union. So Archbishop Kenrick resolved to read it 
himself. 

Gibbons reports the moving scene: “I suppose during the reading 
of that prayer he suffered more than one could well imagine; for 
when he mentioned the Union of the States, many people got up and 
publicly left the cathedral, and those who remained expressed their 
dissent from the archbishop’s petition by a great rustling of papers 
and silks.” 

This courageous loyalty of the Irish-born Kenrick helped Gibbons 
to his own decision. Characteristically, he reached it with his head, 
not his heart. 

“It was from His Grace,” Gibbons wrote later, “that I imbibed a 
strong attachment for the Union. I had been born a Southerner and 
brought up a Southerner and my heart was of course with the South- 
ern states. Indeed my brother was actually fighting in the Army of 
the Confederacy. But I could never believe that secession would 
succeed and even if it should, I could not help but see that it would 
be the destruction of what was already a growing and what might 
become a very great nation. Therefore my head was always with the 
Union.” 

Shortly after his ordination Father Gibbons was assigned as an 
assistant at St. Patrick’s Church at Fell’s Point in Baltimore. ‘This was 
a brawling outpost of the Patapsco River front where loud-voiced 
sailors, illiterate wanderers, dissipated wastrels, and fugitives from the 
law infested the waterfront saloons. In their raucous gatherings on 
shore leave these seafarers related wild firsthand accounts of bloody 
pirate battles on the high seas and of privateers prowling the Atlantic 
with the swivel gun in their bows loaded for action. Only recently, at 
the insistence of port authorities, these guns had been tossed over- 
board to rust in the deep waters off Fell’s Point. Besides these rowdy 
and colorful parishioners of St. Patrick’s, there were also a number of 
respectable merchants and mechanics. 

The pastor was Father James Dolan, who was known as the 
“Apostle of the Point.” He was a rugged individualist with his own 
bluff way of bringing religious solace to his flock. Passionately 
independent, he regarded all assistants with magnificent disdain. 
Regularly curates arrived at the Point, sent there by the archbishop. 
Just as regularly they departed. 
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One Sunday in July 1861, the parishioners of St. Patrick’s saw a 
new assistant at the altar. As he celebrated Mass and preached his 
first sermon they observed a slight, swiftly moving figure with alert 
eyes and a warm smile who gave a sermon that was clear and merci- 
fully brief. Knowingly the pew holders exchanged glances that plainly 
asked, “How long will he last?” ‘The answer was—six weeks. A few 
years before, Father Dolan had established a small mission church 
which he called St. Bridget’s in Canton, on the eastern boundary of 
Baltimore. Here he assigned Father Gibbons, six weeks after his 
ordination, with the blunt advice, “Canton is a good school for a 
young priest.” 

It was not an easy school. St. Bridget’s was a poor church with no 
rectory. ‘I’he scattered parishioners labored in the copper works and 
rolling mills or on small farms. It was set in a lonely lane surrounded 
by farms and market gardens, its only neighbor a house belonging 
to a kindhearted parishioner, Mrs. Bridget Smythe, who would serve 
as his housekeeper. On the Saturday night of his arrival she sent over 
a hot dinner to Father Gibbons and dispatched one of her sons to 
stay the night with him because of the “dangerous neighborhood.” 

Nor were her misgivings unfounded. The violence of the Know- 
Nothing attacks on Catholics had subsided with the outbreak of war 
—since it was discovered that even Catholics make good cannon 
fodder. But the unrest of a city under martial law, where untrained 
volunteer soldiers periodically terrorized the citizens, could make 
difficulties for a solitary priest. Once Father Gibbons came upon a 
vagrant soldier sprawled sleeping in the cemetery. When the priest 
remonstrated with him, the soldier uttered an oath and rushed toward 
him, brandishing a fence paling. Surprised but quick-witted, Gibbons 
sprang forward and struck his assailant a stunning blow. 

Since his church could afford no rectory, Father Gibbons lived in a 
few small rooms built against the wall of the church, with no windows 
and only rough boards to cover the ground. He soon turned over 
one of these rooms to his parishioners to use as a meeting hall. To 
provide for a parochial school, he gave up another room directly above 
his own. With the profound recollection he had so much admired in 
Archbishop Kenrick, he prayed and studied and composed his sermons 
in the small, windowless room, undisturbed by the tramping and 
shuffling and shrill voices of the children overhead. His first recorded 
act as a pastor was the baptism of a woman convert. 

In addition to St. Bridget’s, Father Gibbons was assigned to St. 
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Lawrence’s, a small church at Locust Point, about a mile across the 
nearby Patapsco River. Every Sunday he rose before six o’clock and 
was rowed in a skiff across the water, or in winter was driven in a 
sleigh across the ice. Here he heard confessions, made sick calls, gave 
instructions, and said Mass before returning to St. Bridget’s, where, 
still fasting, he sang High Mass at ten-thirty. His first meal of the day 
was not until 1 p.m.—a practice of which he later remarked, “It killed 
my stomach.” Gibbons’ weak stomach, which was a lifelong digestive 
disorder, caused him to eat lightly, even when he was guest of honor 
at Baltimore’s most elaborate dinners. As a cardinal he once playfully 
told a young priest, “When I was a young priest I had a fortunate 
stomach weakness which forbade me to eat much. I got into the 
habit of only picking at meals. Now there is scarcely enough flesh 
on me for a disease to grip.” 

Despite his heavy schedule, Gibbons volunteered to act as military 
chaplain at Fort Marshall and Fort McHenry. The latter was the 
birthplace of “The Star-Spangled Banner” and served during the war 
as a hospital and a prison for Confederate captives. The chaplain’s 
task was thankless, for as he later wrote, “Men like myself, a priest 
and known to be of Southern sympathies, were often treated rudely 
and harshly by military authorities.” One day the priest heard the 
confession of a wounded Confederate soldier and, moved by his 
plight, tried to get him some food which had not been prescribed 
by his doctor. For this act, performed “merely to help a suffering 
fellow creature, irrespective of his politics, 1 was told that my services 
would no longer be acceptable at the fortress and that I need not 
return.” The fort’s physician, Dr. James D. Curry, had recommended 
to the commanding officer that Gibbons’ pass be revoked, “he having 
conversed with a prisoner of war in the hospital and without any 
permission.” But Gibbons was not so easily brushed off. Despite the 
doctor’s written report that “inasmuch as the Rev. Jas. Gibbons has 
stepped beyond the bonds of propriety in the one case I most hastily 
recommend that no general pass be given him,” the doctor had 
reckoned without the priest’s persistence. For as Gibbons recalled, “I 
did return, since I threatened to go to higher authorities, and men 
who exercise little regard for the feelings of those below them are 
often very sensitive as to the feelings of those above them.” 

One Sunday morning, a little breathless after his early-morning 
boat trip across the Patapsco, Gibbons ascended the altar of St. 
Lawrence’s minus the chasuble which is part of the standard 
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vestments for any priest celebrating Mass. His sexton, convinced that 
it was at least a mortal sin for a priest to say Mass when he was not 
fully vested, tugged at the alb which Father Gibbons was wearing 
and whispered, “Your Reverence, you haven’t all your clothes on.” 

Gibbons, completely unabashed, whispered back, “After the ser- 
mon!” 

As the war dragged on, Gibbons sadly observed, ““The very founda- 
tions of our national existence seemed to be breaking up. Chaos 
seemed to be staring us in the face.” All the cruelty and waste and 
suffering of war struck him now as he brought the consolations of the 
Church to the dying, the disconsolate, and the disillusioned. Once 
as he watched at the bedside of a delirious soldier about his own age, 
he felt a faint stirring of memory and suddenly exclaimed, “Why, 
it’s Hal Conway!” The young man and he had been schoolmates in 
Ballinrobe, Ireland. 

Amid the grimness there was an occasional happy ending. In vain 
the chaplain had tried to obtain a reprieve for a Confederate prisoner, 
John R. H. Embert, who had been sentenced to be shot at midnight 
as a spy. On the appointed evening Father Gibbons trudged sadly 
into the fort to prepare the youth for death. He heard a joyful 
cry: “President Lincoln has granted a reprieve!” A few years later, 
when Gibbons was serving as secretary to Archbishop Martin J. 
Spalding in Baltimore, he was greeted by Embert, who was no longer 
in uniform and was leading a girl by the hand. Grinning widely, the 
Southern veteran burst out, “Father Gibbons, since you did not have 
the opportunity to tie the knot around my neck before, I ask you now 
to tie a happier one.” 

Before the first year of the Civil War had ended, Father Gibbons 
heard of the mission which President Abraham Lincoln had chosen 
for the fearless Archbishop John Hughes of New York. Hughes was 
nicknamed “Dagger John” because of his official signature, which 
was preceded by an episcopal cross resembling a dagger. Lincoln 
had decided to send the New York prelate to France as his personal 
emissary to set forth the Union cause in Europe in an effort to 
influence France to stay out of the Civil War in the United States. 

So successful was Archbishop Hughes’ mission that President 
Lincoln sent word to Pope Pius IX that it would be gratifying to the 
government of the United States if Hughes were to receive the red 
hat and thus become the first American cardinal. Although this honor 
was not forthcoming (owing partly to the opposition of other 
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Catholic bishops), Hughes was honored at a public dinner given by 
Secretary of State Seward and government officials. ‘The dinner was 
on a Friday evening and fish was served. The doughty archbishop, 
a tireless warrior against religious intolerance, was touched. “It was 
the most delicate compliment ever paid me in my life,” he declared. 

Despite the loyalty of Catholics to the Union, in their press they 
were sometimes sharply critical of government policy. One newspaper 
casualty was the fiery James McMaster, the convert editor of the New 
York Freeman’s Journal, whose editorials against President Lincoln 
were so inflammatory that he was arrested and imprisoned, then later 
released. McMaster’s career was spectacular. During his reception 
into the Church, while he was reading his profession of faith with 
candle in hand, the flame set fire to the hair of one of the priests. 
Later someone remarked, “Mr. McMaster, you begin well, setting fire 
tGvd ‘mriest, 

“Oh, if I don’t set fire to something more than that it will be a 
pity!” McMaster retorted. 

In St. Bridget’s, which was the poorest parish in Baltimore, Gib- 
bons’ need for funds was pressing. If he was ever to build a rectory, 
he must raise the money himself. So he decided to hold a church 
bazaar in Baltimore. He approached a French merchant who was the 
lessee of Carroll Hall. But the man was not receptive, and he eyed 
him suspiciously. 

“What kind of bazaar?” he growled. 

“A church bazaar,” Father Gibbons replied. 

“What church?” The Frenchman frowned. 

“Why, the Catholic Church.” A great smile brightened the Gallic 
features. 

“Ah, that is different. You shall have it.” Then he added confiden- 
tially, “I thought you were one of those damn Yankees.” 

The bazaar was highly successful and lasted long after the last 
horse car had left for Canton. Around two o’clock on a moonless 
Sunday morning the slight figure of Father Gibbons, clutching two 
great moneybags, trudged the long road from downtown Baltimore 
to St. Bridget’s, “fearing to be sandbagged at each vacant lot,” as he 
later recalled. 

Not long after this, Father Gibbons delivered a stirring sermon on 
the evils of drink. This was a favorite topic among pastors, who were 
distressed at this excess among their parishioners, many of whom 
were paid off in “whiskey wages”—fifty cents a day and all the 
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whiskey they could drink. After the sermon, Father Gibbons heard a 
knock on his door. Opening it, he saw a local saloonkeeper who had 
been among his congregation. ‘Throwing a five-dollar gold piece on 
the floor, the man shouted, “‘T’ake this from a rum seller!” 

‘The priest remonstrated gently, chiding him for giving scandal. 
“But,” recalled Gibbons later in describing the incident to Monsignor 
Louis O’Donovan of Baltimore, “I kept my foot very near the gold 
piece on the floor.” 

After building a modest rectory, Father Gibbons found that the 
exertion had undermined his health, which was never robust. Never- 
theless, he decided to take the long, hazardous journey to visit his 
family in New Orleans. He probably traveled by steamboat from 
New York, a nightmare journey of more than fifteen hundred miles. 
When he arrived he found his family living in the poverty-stricken 
resentment of a captured city, under the relentless rule of a victorious 
Northern army. Yet even here humor was irrepressible. Father 
Gibbons heard the sardonic story of the old priest in New Orleans 
who was arrested because he had been accused by a Northern 
general of neglecting his duty by refusing to bury some dead North- 
ern soldiers. 

“General, that’s not true,” the old priest protested vigorously. “It’s 
absolutely false. I’d gladly bury all of them.” 

Since his days at St. Charles College, Gibbons had carried a small 
silver watch his sister had given him. Now his mother presented him 
with a gold watch, one of the few remaining family treasures, which 
was indeed a luxury for the pastor of St. Bridget’s. Later he offered 
the silver watch in a raffle to obtain money for his parish. ‘The winner 
of the timepiece kept it throughout his life, proudly displaying in later 
years “the cardinal’s watch.” 

His family found him worn and thin. They feared that he would 
“so into a decline,” and suspecting tuberculosis, his sister insisted that 
he have a physical examination. The lung test proved negative, and 
after a long rest his strength returned. Thereafter his steady habits, 
simple diet, and long daily walks, as well as his afternoon clerical 
nap, carried him through minor health crises until he was nearly 
eighty-seven years old. 

Perhaps because of the inseparability of body and spirit, Gibbons’ 
physical endurance owed much to his inner life. Although the quality 
of a man’s spiritual life can never be judged with certainty, there 
were unmistakable signs of a serenity of spirit, based on a profound, 
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untroubled faith. He had trained himself early in life to avoid both 
worry and regret, placing himself wholly in the hands of the Lord, 
closing each day’s business with the simple prayer, “Thy will be 
done.” His seminary-bred habit of prayer remained strong. Prayer was 
to him “the first and chief duty of every day.” He never neglected it. 
Once during his eventful years as the Cardinal Archbishop of Ballti- 
more, he told a priest, “With the ever-increasing demands on me, I 
could never say that I have not time to pray.” Always an early miser, 
he spent an hour before Mass in prayer and meditation, usually on 
some passage from the New Testament. He was accustomed to 
spend three or four hours each day in the priestly duty of reading his 
Office. In addition, he always kept to the practice, which was in- 
separable from the home training of most Irish Catholics, of saying 
his daily rosary. Sometimes in later years he recited the rosary aloud 
with a companion priest as they traveled in a horse-drawn carriage 
to a public dinner or journeyed on an episcopal visitation through 
rural Maryland. | 

Although he was not yet thirty, he showed unmistakably the grace 
of personality, the “sweetness” which would win him love and 
admiration always. It would also tempt him sometimes to postpone 
taking a stand in order to avoid giving offense, thus confounding his 
friends and providing his enemies with ammunition for their taunts 
of “wily” and “indecisive.” Already with his disarming simplicity he 
was becoming “all things to all people.” ‘These humble parishioners 
of St. Bridget’s would go in a body to Archbishop Spalding when 
Gibbons was assigned to Baltimore, to plead with that prelate to let 
him remain with them. Soon he would enjoy that universal popularity 
which would be his delight and his temptation. 

Yet his graciousness was inherent, the natural outgrowth of his 
conviction that “Christian politeness is the one characteristic form of 
charity most frequently demanded of us—the most commonplace of 
our actions are apt to be the most useful.” With remarkable con- 
sistency he followed his own pronouncements. In his book The 
Ambassador of Christ, he would write, “Politeness or courtesy is not 
governed by artificial rules. It is the spontaneous expression by word 
and act of genuine kindness of heart. Affability and good breeding 
are indispensable to a clergyman in his intercourse with the world 
and the want of it is apt to impair if it does not neutralize his use- 
fulness. As St. Francis de Sales observed, ‘Courtesy resembles water 
which is best when clearest, most simple and without taste.’” 
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Ever since his first exposure at St. Mary’s Seminary to the life and 
writings of the seventeenth-century St. Francis de Sales, Gibbons’ ad- 
miration for him had been spontaneous and wholehearted. Instinc- 
tively he desired to emulate the great Bishop of Savoy, who was 
noted for his exquisite courtesy. As a writer and preacher, he would 
quote him constantly. Perhaps there was a similarity of temperament 
and approach between the author of the great spiritual classic, 
Introduction to the Devout Life, and the young Baltimorean who 
would also write a religious best seller, The Faith of Our Fathers. 
Without attempting to strain the parallel, it is notable that both 
men, despite the pressure of episcopal duties and constant service 
to the state, were never too busy to receive the endless procession of 
persons who sought their help. Both were temperamentally kind, 
showing the unchanging courtesy which sees in each human being 
another Christ. Neither was ever known to lose his temper, although 
the saint confessed that his meekness had cost him twenty-two years 
of struggle against the passion of anger. Certainly St. Francis, who 
savagely attacked the vice of detraction, always illustrated his own 
words: “We catch more flies with honey than with vinegar.” James 
Gibbons, even when he was goaded by bigots outside the Church, 
conservatives within the hierarchy, and rabid European ecclesiastical 
critics, never lost his mildness. Both prelates were by nature optimistic, 
even joyous, despite powerful reasons for discouragement. Both lived 
simply amid episcopal pomp—the saint in the monk-like cell which 
he called “Francis’ room” in the episcopal palace at Annecy; Gibbons 
in the middle-class Victorian plainness of the episcopal residence 
in Baltimore. 


As the Civil War dragged on, draining the country of blood and of 
hope, the Union faced a growing difficulty in obtaining volunteers. 
Agents were dispatched to Ireland with promises of free passage to 
this country and large bounties to induce the adventurous Irish to 
fight with the Northern armies. Native-born Americans could escape 
military service by paying three hundred dollars for a replacement, 
but the Irish immigrants, who could never have raised such a large 
sum, were summarily drafted. In New York the sullen reluctance of 
draftees erupted into rioting. Civil authorities begged the hardy 
Archbishop Hughes, whose word was still law with Irish Catholics, to 
quell the draft riots. “Dagger John,” now haggard with approaching 
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death, sat in an armchair on the balcony of the archbishop’s residence 
and successfully pleaded with the handcuffed volunteers. 

In Baltimore, three days after the Battle of Gettysburg, Archbishop 
Kenrick was found dead in his bed. The appointment of a successor 
to the See of Baltimore—which was in effect the Catholic capital of 
the United States, a “Northern” city but still Southern in sympathy 
—was a delicate task for the Holy See. Rumors of presidential 
pressures on the Vatican were rife. His Holiness Pius IX, himself a 
victim of the hostility of European heads of state, was reluctant to 
offend the American government, so he delayed the crucial appoint- 
ment for over a year. Finally, in July 1864, Martin J. Spalding, 
Bishop of Louisville, Kentucky, and a member of an old Maryland 
family, was named Archbishop of Baltimore and received the pallium 
in March 1865. Father Gibbons had met Spalding when, as a student 
at St. Charles College, returning home along the Ohio River, he had 
stopped off at Louisville to deliver some pamphlets to him. 

In April 1865, with the war ended, Gibbons again encountered 
one of those happy accidents that marked his life. Already popular 
as a preacher, he was invited to deliver a sermon on the Passion in 
St. Joseph’s Church in Baltimore on Good Friday evening, April 14. 
In a moving passage he described the ingratitude of Judas: “Imagine 
a great and good ruler who had done everything to deserve the con- 
fidence and affection of his subjects, and who had lived only for his 
country and had no desire but for his country’s good, imagine such 
a ruler struck down by the hand of an assassin. Would you not feel, 
my brethren, a deep indignation at his murder?” 

As Gibbons was speaking, the Baltimore actor John Wilkes Booth 
was entering the stage door of Ford’s Theater in Washington, where 
President Lincoln and his party were watching a stage presentation 
of Our American Cousin. After the Good Friday service had ended, 
Father Gibbons watched his sober congregation disperse to their 
homes in Baltimore. Shortly after, at 10:15 P.M. in Washington, the 
fanatical Booth, aiming his derringer scarcely four feet from the 
President’s head, fired the fatal shot. Before midnight the news 
reached Baltimore: “Lincoln has been shot!” and some of Father 
Gibbons’ listeners undoubtedly remembered his strangely prophetic 
words: “A great and good ruler was struck down by the hand of an 
assassin.” 

A week after the President’s murder, the black-draped funeral car 
with the casket containing the body of Lincoln pulled into the Balti- 
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more & Ohio Railroad station on its way to the burial place in Spring- 
field, Illinois. For two hours the casket lay in state in the rotunda of 
the Merchants Exchange on Gay Street. 

Among the small band of Baltimore priests and seminarians who 
passed the President’s bier, led by Dr. Henry Coskery, the vicar- 
general, was Father Gibbons, who looked down with compassion at 
the patient, weary face of the dead Lincoln. Already Gibbons under- 
stood, “His murder was the greatest misfortune which ever came 
upon the South.” 

Carrying on his pastoral duties in St. Bridget’s amid the postwar 
restlessness, Father Gibbons was probably unaware of the studied 
scrutiny of the new archbishop. His Excellency Martin J. Spalding, 
who suffered in his fifties from a steadily worsening bronchial and 
gastric disorder, held the nation’s top post in the American hierarchy. 
He needed a strong man in the responsible post of episcopal secre- 
tary. For across the desk of the Archbishop of Baltimore, as head of 
the premier see in the United States, came all the official communica- 
tions from the Vatican to the bishops of the United States. Since 
there was no apostolic delegate to the United States at this time, 
the archbishop had to act as liaison officer and spokesman for the 
Pope. Baltimore was also the traditional meeting place for the policy- 
making councils of the bishops, and now that the war was over 
Spalding was already making plans for a Plenary Council there. 
Furthermore, Baltimore’s archbishop had to act as a conciliator in all 
disputes arising among American bishops, who were separated by 
vast distances and were inclined to rule their sees like individual 
dynasties. Finally, he had to serve as the representative of the Ameri- 
can bishops in their dealings with the Pope. Hence his need for an 
able assistant in the confidential post of secretary. 

A man of seasoned judgment, Spalding was hearing favorable re- 
ports of Father Gibbons. When he encountered the young pastor of 
St. Bridget’s he found him gracious, intelligent, modest, and resolute. 
In June 1865, two months after the war ended, Archbishop Spalding 
invited Father Gibbons to assume the post of episcopal secretary. It 
was the first step toward advancement. Gibbons’ immediate reaction 
was the expected one of pleased surprise. ‘Then he hesitated. Never 
a man to seek change, he was, according to Allen S. Will, “plunged 
at once into the depths of a racking perplexity. The people of Can- 
ton whom he served were very poor but thoroughly receptive to the 
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ministrations of the Church. In a burst of youthful sentiment, he 
came to the conclusion that he could not desert them.” 

Perplexed by the difficulty of decision, he appealed to Vicar- 
General Coskery, an older and more experienced mind. It would al- 
ways be Gibbons’ habit, before making a decision, to consult with 
others for their opinions. Now he poured out his doubts to Coskery, 
then begged him to use his influence with the archbishop to let him 
remain in Canton. 

On returning to his rectory, Gibbons felt a new onslaught of 
doubts. Was he, out of pride, insisting on his own will instead of 
yielding obedience to his superior? All through the long night he 
underwent a kind of dark night of the soul—a conflict that was 
acutely disturbing to one who valued so highly his inner peace. It 
was a unique experience and one he never forgot. Years later, when 
he was advising young priests in a similar dilemma, he would recall 
the absolute misery of that lonely night. Finally he decided. In the 
stillness of dawn, before preparing to say Mass, he sat down and 
wrote to Father Coskery, retracting his appeal and declaring his 
readiness to obey the archbishop. Only then did he regain his old 
serenity. 

A few months later, still regretful at leaving Canton, he wrote to 
Father Thomas A. Becker, who had recently been transferred from 
Baltimore, “I can indeed appreciate your feelings, for if I am so dis- 
tressed at abandoning my home Parish, I can well imagine your grief 
at parting with a place and with gentlemen so congenial to your 
good taste.” But in December 1865, The Catholic Mirror noted, “The 
Reverend Father Gibbons of St. Bridget’s Church, Canton, has been 
transferred to the Cathedral to act there as an assistant pastor. After 
the ist of January a Sunday School is to be opened at the Cathedral 
under the direction of the same Rev. gentleman. We congratulate 
the Cathedral congregation on the acquisition of so excellent, exem- 
plary and intelligent a priest as Father Gibbons.” 

Now Father Gibbons became a member of the cathedral house- 
hold on North Charles Street, the residence that was to be called 
a “nursery of bishops.” After holding his first and only pastorate for 
four and a half years, he was the archbishop’s secretary and could 
gain his first glimpse of the vast and complicated workings of the 
Church. At the same time he continued his priestly functions by 
assisting the other priests of the cathedral household in hearing 
confessions, saying Mass, giving instructions, and preaching. On sev- 
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eral occasions he accompanied Spalding on his visitations. The re- 
lationship between the two was close. As Gibbons remarked later, “I 
reverenced him as a father and he deigned to honor me as a son. I 
was his usual companion on his travels. He selected me because I 
could better be spared to the cathedral than either of my two cher- 
ished companions.” 

Always willing and adaptable, Gibbons soon made himself indis- 
pensable to the ailing prelate. As his usefulness grew, the archbishop 
showed him a deepening affection and leaned more heavily on the 
capable strength of his young assistant. By 1866, Archbishop Spal- 
ding, having obtained papal approval, summoned a Plenary Council 
of bishops to Baltimore and trusted Father Gibbons, as assistant 
chancellor, with many of the details of planning and running of the 
council. 

The ravaged nation, still torn by the schism of civil war, saw the 
unmistakable unity of the Catholic Church as bishops from the 
North and the South marched together in solemn procession into 
the Cathedral of the Assumption in Baltimore. 

“Even the housetops of downtown Baltimore,” one paper reported, 
“were crowded with observers. Shortly after nine o’clock on the day 
of the closing session, two carriages made their way with difficulty 
through the crowd and, to the surprise of many, deposited His 
Excellency Andrew Johnson, the President of the United States, ac- 
companied by the mayor of Washington and the President’s private 
secretary, all of whom proceeded to seats in the pew of Francis El- 
der and remained during the entire service, which lasted until 2 P.M.” 
This presidential courtesy, in sitting through five hours of unfamiliar 
ritual and ecclesiastical discussion, did not escape Father Gibbons. 
He welcomed the opportunity of an introduction to the President. 

At this Plenary Council, which completed its business of legislat- 
ing for the entire Church in the United States in two weeks, Gib- 
bons met the leaders of the Church—the bishops whose ranks he 
would soon join. A major concern of the council was the setting 
up of new dioceses to care for the increasing Catholic population. 
Among these was the new vicariate of North Carolina, a missionary 
area comparable to a bishop’s see but lacking a cathedral. For this 
post the terna, or traditional list of three names submitted by the 
nominating bishops for Vatican approval, contained the name of 
James Gibbons, aged thirty-two, in first place. His qualifications 
were glowingly described. Archbishop Spalding added a ringing en- 
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dorsement of his secretary in an accompanying letter, describing the 
candidate’s piety, prudence, zeal, preaching ability, and popularity, 
then concluding, “He is a priest in every respect perfect!” Spalding’s 
unqualified praise was the necessary thrust to Gibbons’ advancement, 
and the archbishop’s powerful support was never withdrawn. 

When Spalding, whose health was poorer than ever, decided to 
visit Rome, he left Gibbons with a share in administering the diocese. 
In a news-filled letter to the archbishop, Gibbons reported that the 
construction work in the cathedral was progressing slowly. But a huge 
iron beam weighing nearly four tons had crashed to the church floor 
—and Gibbons had shown his habitual prudence: “Not having an 
abiding faith in the strength of the ropes, I vacated my confessional 
before the beam fell.” 

With the prospect of a bishopric in the air, Gibbons expressed 
his reluctance at making another move. “To leave Baltimore is hard 
enough, but to lose the genial company of the archepiscopal house 
costs me a good deal.” Nevertheless, the young priest could not 
conceal a rising excitement. Father Foley, the chancellor, reported 
to Spalding that when Father Gibbons heard the news about the 
probability of his confirmation as a bishop “he couldn’t sleep,” and 
“whenever he hears anyone speak of North Carolina he pours forth 
a torrent of inquiries from his mouth equal to the deluge.” 

During this uneasy waiting period Gibbons met the Confederate 
leader, Jefferson Davis, who arrived in Baltimore to pay a call on 
Archbishop Spalding. In a letter to his old friend T. Herbert Shriver, 
he wrote, “Last week ex-President Davis, for whom you fought so 
bravely, called with his lady on the archbishop and spent over two 
hours in our house. I had the honor of an introduction and I found 
him just what I expected, a quiet, grand, thinking man with care 
and intelligence blended on his forehead.” 

Gibbons as a young priest had first met T. Herbert Shriver when 
the latter was for a time a student at St. Charles College. It was the 
beginning of a sixty-year friendship with this old Maryland family, 
whose life he shared on many extended visits. Now, amid the tragic 
disruption of life following the war, Gibbons saw the little staunch 
band of old Maryland Catholics in Carroll County robbed of an 
earlier way of life and now even deprived of their ancient heritage 
of regular attendance at Mass owing to the shortage of priests and 
churches and to the impassable roads, which made travel next to im- 
possible. So the young secretary to Archbishop Spalding petitioned 
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his superior for permission to erect a small mission chapel in the 
Shriver home where Catholics for miles around could congregate 
for Mass on Sunday whenever a priest could be obtained. 

During this winter of 1868, as Gibbons awaited news from Rome, 
he attended a public reading by Charles Dickens in a Baltimore 
theater. The writer, who was making his second reading tour of the 
United States, later wrote about “a very apprehensive, impulsive au- 
dience. It is remarkable to see how the Ghost of Slavery haunts the 
town; and how the shambling, untidy, evasive and postponing Ir- 
repressible proceeds about his free work, going round and round it, 
instead of at it. The melancholy absurdity of giving these people 
votes, at any rate at present, would glare at one out of every roll of 
their eyes, chuckle in their mouths and bump in their heads if one 
did not see (as one cannot help seeing in this country) that their 
enfranchisement is a mere party trick to get votes.” 

Gibbons, for his part, was more favorably impressed by Dickens 
than the novelist was with Baltimore. So popular was this Dickens’ 
appearance that tickets were selling for three dollars apiece and 
scalpers were getting ten dollars. Gibbons later remarked, “When | 
heard Mr. Dickens give a public recitation, I fancied that he read 
extracts from his own writings without any previous preparation. 
But it is said that on being requested to read a new selection from 
his work, he excused himself on the ground that he had not time to 
prepare himself, as he was in the habit of reading a piece once a day 
for six months before reciting it in public.” 

Finally the “long-threatened documents from Rome” arrived in 
Baltimore. Gibbons, now thirty-three years old, was named vicar 
apostolic of North Carolina and titular bishop of the long-extinct 
see of Adramyttum. The youngest bishop in the world, he was 
chosen to head a poverty-torn, largely illiterate diocese without an 
episcopal throne, It was an assignment comparable to a present-day 
mission appointment in India. Nevertheless, in this exile he held the 
fullness of power belonging to every Catholic bishop, whose only 
superior is the Bishop of Rome. 

Congratulations and advice poured in. “You have the prospect of 
a field of labor where the need is great and the resources are very 
limited,” wrote one bishop, while another declared, “A life of labor 
is before you and I trust that God will strengthen you for the work.” 
Perhaps the most moving communication was the note from his old 
pastor, Father Dolan, the “Apostle of the Point” who enclosed a 
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check for one hundred dollars and the promise of a missal and two 
chasubles. 

Gibbons’ consecration took place on August 16, 1868, in the cathe- 
dral where he had been baptized. The miter, the crozier, and the 
ring, symbols of his office, were conferred on him by Archbishop 
Spalding while seven other bishops looked on. Gibbons was as- 
signed to Wilmington, North Carolina. His colleague in the cathe- 
dral household, Rev. Thomas A. Foley, preached the sermon, then 
addressed him: “It appalls one to think of that state of nearly a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, with but few altars and only one or two priests 
to minister to them. I cannot congratulate you on going to North 
Carolina, but I do rejoice for the honor which the Church of God 
has conferred on you and I do congratulate your flock, few and 
scattered, upon the advantage they are to derive from the apostolic 
mission you are to establish in that state which in a religious sense 
may be called a desert. It will not be long, I- predict, before that 
desert will be made to bloom.” 

The Catholic Mirror eulogized the departing bishop with the 
praise usually limited to an obituary. Even Archbishop Spalding, 
after traveling to Wilmington to install Gibbons in his new see, 
was moved. On returning to Baltimore he wrote Gibbons, “I was 
truly affected when I left you on Monday morning. I thought you 
looked like an orphan and desolate.” 


That Desert of North Carolina 


CHAPTER THREE 


“The night I arrived in Wilmington there was a torchlight procession 
of the emancipated slaves, many of them now holding office and 
domineering over their former masters. If one can imagine an enor- 
mous crowd of Negroes, most of whom were intoxicated and all of 
whom were waving torches in the blackness of the night, one can 
very easily imagine the impressions of a new and very young bishop.” 

Gibbons’ first impressions must have carried all the heart-stopping 
panic of a nightmare as he encountered the reality of Reconstruction 
in North Carolina. Fresh from Catholic Baltimore, where he had 
lived in the shadow of the cathedral and under the fond protection 
of Archbishop Spalding, he was now entirely on his own—a mission- 
ary bishop in a strange and hostile land, fully answerable for the souls 
in his care only to the Vicar of Christ on earth. As a Southerner, 
he saw with mingled pity and horror that the once-proud Tarheel 
State was a ravished land, its fields laid waste, its homes destroyed, 
its people sick with grief and hopelessness. From the North swarmed 
the ruthless scalawags and carpetbaggers who seized political power 
or craftily put in office the illiterate, newly freed Negroes, whom 
they goaded with promises and whiskey to commit new outrages on 
the defeated whites. A totally disorganized labor force had paralyzed 
industry and agriculture. Schools were closed, and the poverty- 
pinched gentry, robbed of their land, were now reduced to selling 
piecemeal their cherished possessions in order to eat. 

Years later, in unusually strong language, Gibbons wrote of this 
period: “The party in power after the war acted toward the South 
with what I can only describe as abominable perfidy. The war had 
been carried on by the Union in the belief that the Southern states 
could not leave it and the Union armies declared that they were 
fighting to maintain the Southern states in their former relation with 
the Federal government. But after the war they treated the South 
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as though it were a conquered country and deprived the Southern 
states of their inalienable right to self-government.” 

In Washington, President Andrew Johnson, who had been im- 
peached, and escaped conviction by a solitary vote, was nearing 
the end of his term, discredited and harassed. Popular rumor insisted 
that the victorious General Ulysses $. Grant would win the presi- 
dency in the impending election. Before leaving Baltimore, Gibbons 
had received a letter from Father Henry C. Northrop concerning 
conditions in his vicariate, in which he prophesied: “The election of 
Grant will result, if we are to believe the professions of our friends 
here, in a general stampede and desertion of the town to carpet- 
baggers and scalawags. I am afraid our little church will suffer.” 

In a picture of Gibbons taken at this time, the thirty-four-year-old 
bishop looks a little like a young priest who has daringly tried on the 
episcopal robes, which are still a trifle too large for him. But the gaze 
of the wide, inquiring eyes is steady and the smile on the well-cut 
mouth is firm. In this “desert” of North Carolina he would need 
all his steadiness and strength just to survive. For in all this state 
of nearly 50,000 square miles, with a population of 1,000,000, there 
were “about 700” Catholics and only three towns that boasted a 
church. Besides his devoted assistant, Father Mark Gross, he would 
have only two other priests, Father Northrop and Father Jeremiah 
J. O'Connell, to aid him. He would face hostility and suspicion, 
but he would face even greater misunderstanding and ignorance 
while living amid the general poverty. 

For the installation ceremony, Archbishop Spalding, feeble and 
racked with illness, made the long journey from Baltimore with Gib- 
bons and his friend Father Bernard J. McManus, pastor of St. John’s 
Church in Baltimore. Gusts of rain beat in the faces of the little 
party as they arrived at the small brick-and-stucco Church of St. 
Thomas the Apostle in Wilmington which would serve as Gibbons’ 
cathedral. The date was Sunday, November 1, the Feast of All 
Saints. The slanting torrents of rain had turned the red clay ruts 
which served as carriage roads into a sea of red mud as the archbishop 
alighted. Yet the small church was full, for all the Catholics in the 
surrounding countryside and some Protestants had gathered to wit- 
ness the rare sight of a bishop’s installation. Solemnly the elderly 
Spalding led his former secretary to his throne and formally installed 
him. Then he celebrated the Solemn High Mass. After the Gospel, 
Spalding preached with the powerful, long-winded oratory of his 
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day. “For more than an hour,” an observer noted, “he riveted the 
marked attention of the congregation by a solid, logical, and im- 
pressive discourse.” ‘hen he turned to Gibbons and fondly remarked: 
“I know him well. He is beloved by all that knew him in Baltimore. 
I know you will like him. He improves upon acquaintance. Though 
he will be found uncompromising in his principles, he will be 
charitable to all, assist all, irrespective of sect or creed.” 


Gibbons now moved into his residence, which was a crude 
“lean-to” containing four small rooms attached to the rear of the 
church. With the devoted Father Gross he shared a life of apostolic 
simplicity without complaint. After the comparative luxury of the 
episcopal residence in Baltimore and the prestige of being the arch- 
bishop’s secretary, Gibbons, like many North Carolinians who had 
seen better days, slept on a cot, ate from a table made of rough 
boards, and walked on bare wooden floors. Sometimes he and his 
assistants had to prepare their own frugal meals because they could 
not afford help. Gibbons was drawn at once to the warmhearted 
Father Gross, whose charity toward his neighbors was as great as their 
poverty. Once when the priest entered a store, someone remarked 
that the shoes he was wearing were not mates—one was laced and 
the other was buttoned. Father Gross looked down in surprise, then 
explained that he had given a pair of his shoes to a poor man but 
had not noticed that they did not match. 

Two days after Gibbons’ installation was election day—Novem- 
ber 3, the national election which sent General Grant to the White 
House. When Gibbons arrived at the polls to cast his first vote in 
North Carolina, he was challenged by the Negro in charge, who eyed 
him insolently, demanding: “American citizen? How can you prove 
it? Show your naturalization papers.” Quietly Gibbons explained that 
he had no papers, since he was a native American, born and baptized 
in Baltimore. His protest availed nothing—the poll keeper still de- 
manded proof. Gibbons was always resourceful and not easily put 
off. He returned to his residence and rummaged purposefully through 
his trunk to pull out his “papers’”—the indispensable faculties which 
are the Church’s official declaration in Latin authorizing a priest to 
exercise his ministry. Returning to the polls, he held up the imposing 
document and read the Latin pronouncement which declared that 
he had been ordained to preach the Gospel, forgive sins, celebrate 
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Mass, and administer the sacraments. The Negro, unable to read, 
was suitably impressed and allowed the bishop to cast his vote. 

Not long afterward Gibbons was ordered to tear down a frame 
shed in the rear of his church because a city ordinance ruled that all 
buildings must be made of brick or stones. With logic he pointed 
out that many wooden buildings stood untouched on city property. 
But the Negro offical was unimpressed—no wooden buildings were 
allowed. Again Gibbons outwitted the literalness of the illiterate 
by covering the shed with a sheet of tin. 

Years later, recalling these unhappy days in a country still torn by 
the wounds of civil war, Gibbons declared before the United States 
Catholic Historical Society in New York: “While nght-thinking men 
are ready to accord the colored citizen all to which he is fairly en- 
titled, yet to give him control over a highly intellectual and intricate 
civilization, in creating which he has borne no essential part and for 
conducting which his antecedents have manifestly unfitted him, 
would be hurtful to the country as well as himself.” Gibbons always 
insisted that “the privilege of voting is not an inherent and inalien- 
able right. It is a solemn and sacred trust to be used in strict accord- 
ance with the intentions of the authority from which it emanates.” 

Surveying the work before him with a practical eye, Gibbons per- 
ceived that before he could exercise his threefold duties as a bishop— 
to teach, to rule, and to sanctify souls—he would first have to go out 
and find the souls. So he began a four-week mission tour of his 
diocese. He traveled almost a thousand miles through swamps and 
mountains and pine forests, over gullies and streams which were 
shadowed by moss-hung cypresses. He journeyed tirelessly on horse- 
back, by railway, by stagecoach, by steamboat. Visiting sixteen widely 
separated towns, he confirmed sixty-four persons and baptized six- 
teen, of whom thirty-two were converts. 

Fiverywhere his earnest, winning manner and his brief, forceful 
sermons melted distrust in the predominantly Protestant state. In one 
town the trustees of the Methodist Church invited him to hold a 
service in their church. His congregation consisted mostly of Method- 
ists, with their church choir assisting. Standing in the pulpit, Gib- 
bons read from the King James version of the Bible. In fact, the 
only part of the service distinctively of his own faith was the sermon. 
In another town Bishop Gibbons was pleased to learn that the 
Episcopal minister had announced from his pulpit on Sunday morn- 
ing that the visiting bishop would preach that evening. 
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In the backwoods country, which was remote from the railroad, 
Gibbons often jolted along the cart tracks in a rickety wagon called 
a “democrat,” a dilapidated affair drawn by two horses. The bishop 
sometimes had a young priest with him who drove or a colored 
man to assist him. ‘The space they did not occupy was filled with 
packages of clothing and such things as sugar, flour, and medicines. 
Most of these supplies were for the poor families with whom they 
might stop, but they also carried clerical robes for ceremonies and 
food for themselves, for often the old wagon halted in the forest 
while they ate their noonday meal. One parishioner begged the 
bishop to give up his old wagon and get another, for it finally became 
so rickety that it was dangerous. ““I’o break down twenty miles from 
any human habitation is no trifling matter,” the parishioner pointed 
out, but Gibbons always replied that he thought it might “last a 
while longer.” When some of his church members offered to buy 
him one he answered, “Friends, you can give me the money if you 
will, for the Church needs it, but not for any vehicle for my own 
use.” 

In his journeys he penetrated the “feud belt,” where the clans of 
implacable mountaineers eyed any stranger with suspicion and any 
bishop as an unimaginable novelty. Although Gibbons never com- 
plained of his own hardships, he once likened the privations and 
hardships of the pioneer bishops and missionary priests in the 
United States to those endured by the Apostles themselves. “I have 
known missionaries in the Carolinas,” he later wrote, “who were 
obliged to carry on their backs the ‘chapelle’ or case containing the 
sacred vestments, as they traversed the mountains visiting the scat- 
tered members of their flocks, not knowing where they would obtain 
a scanty meal nor where they would lay their head at night. Their 
physical sufferings were in no small measure aggravated by the sus- 
picion and hostility with which they were greeted by the Protestant 
community, who were then intensely prejudiced against the Catholic 
religion. 

“A clergyman in North Carolina used playfully to remark that 
he could not afford to commit a mortal sin, as he had not sufhcient 
means to resort for confession to the nearest priest, who resided over 
one hundred miles from him.” 

But the scattered Catholics in North Carolina who heard of the 
impending visit of the missionary bishop reacted with rejoicing. On 
a lonely road Bishop Gibbons and Father Northrop once awaited 
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the arrival of a man who had offered them the hospitality of his 
home for the night. When he appeared, their host was sitting bolt 
upright in his carriage and gripping the reins too tightly, obviously 
intoxicated. Bishop Gibbons rebuked the man for his unseemly be- 
havior, reminding him that this was the first time in years that a 
bishop had visited the community. “But, Your Grace,” protested the 
man between hiccups, “I felt so overjoyed because a bishop was 
coming that I couldn’t help getting drunk.” Silently the bishop and 
the priest climbed up to the carriage seat and, pressing close on 
either side of their inebriated host, managed to hold him erect as 
he drove unsteadily home. 

At this time Gibbons began his journal which, in its painstaking 
detail, shows his alertness for souls and his unshakable optimism, 
which enabled him to surmount the daily discouragements. “I 
preached on Wednesday and Thursday nights,” he noted. “The first 
night the church was comfortably filled. On the second night, 
available space in the pews, aisles, and galleries was crowded. Some 
five hundred were present, including a Presbyterian and a Methodist 
minister.” The neighboring town of New Bern also possessed a small 
church, where he noted: “The Catholic population numbers at 
present 110 souls, which shows a gratifying increase, resulting chiefly 
from conversions, as the aggregate population is almost stationary.” 
In Wilson he reported a movement to erect a new church, to which 
many Protestants also subscribed. 

Frequent lack of church facilities did not deter him. In Swift Creek 
he confirmed a man and his wife in a garret, “the only unoccupied 
place at our disposal.” He preached, confirmed, and baptized in any 
available spot, whether it was a courthouse, a Masonic hall, a fire- 
house, or a basement. 

The young bishop from Baltimore, where Catholicism had been 
part of the air he breathed, found constant cause for wonder at the 
steadfastness with which these widely scattered Catholics had clung 
to the faith, often without a church or a regular priest. In one 
small town he celebrated Mass before nine persons, the entire Cath- 
olic population. Here he met an old lady who had heard Mass but 
once in eight years. During one exhausting day’s journey of sixty-six 
miles, “we found in the woods a family of Catholics named Divine 
consisting of both parents and 10 children. His wife is a North 
Carolinian and a convert. This man’s vigilance and the religious 
education of his children are truly edifying.” In a remote pine forest 
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lived an old Irishwoman who had not seen a priest in forty-five years 
but who boasted that her faith was still “as fresh as her native sod.” 

Now the young bishop began to perceive the overwhelming possi- 
bilities of the harvest as, amid the courtesy and attention or the 
suspicion and hostility he encountered, he found always the deep 
thirst for a knowledge of the Faith. In the capital city, Raleigh, he 
met and promised to send books to the attorney general, “who 
desires to learn more of the Church with the view of becoming a 
Catholic.” This was the first of many appeals for information which 
Gibbons received, and he noted in his journal, “My remedy is the 
circulation of books. . . . I have already exhausted my supply.” 

To Archbishop Spalding in Baltimore he wrote enthusiastically of 
his tour: “In four or five places the people are clamoring for churches, 
the public generally, irrespective of religion, expressing a willingness 
to contribute. The people seem very desirous of hearing a Catholic 
priest or bishop. Wherever I have preached, in churches or in court- 
houses, there were always without exception crowded houses and the 
greatest attention was manifested. I hope curiosity was not the only 
motive. Even intelligent people are strangely ignorant of our faith. 
One gentleman gave me a very curious definition of the word 
‘Catholic.’ But he was modest enough to ask for information. 

“I have spent four weeks in travelling through Father Northrop’s 
mission and am not done yet. Our life is extremely varied. Some- 
times we have to share the same room and the same bed, to see the 
daylight through many a crevice and to live on combread. But 
frequently we enjoy all the luxuries of the season. I shall not soon 
forget the kind hospitality of Judge Manly, Colonel Moore and 
numerous others. The universal Irish race is, of course, everywhere 
represented and they are always defenders of the faith.” Gibbons 
smilingly observed the rugged attachment of the Irish to their faith as 
he noted: “A certain Irish Catholic in Plymouth was induced to 
join the Baptists. Immersed, he was invited to say a prayer. He gave 
out ‘Hail, Holy Queen!’ The astonishment of the audience was 
immense. He has since returned to the Church.” 

But all of the bishop’s undertakings in this vast mission territory 
were conditioned by the prevailing postwar poverty. During Lent, 
Gibbons had to ease the strict fast to allow the use of milk, “owing 
to the scarcity of tea and coffee in certain sections of the state.” He 
baptized and confirmed Isaac Swift, “who was once a rich planter, 
but is now his own woodcutter.” To help a neighboring physician, “I 
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wrote to Rock Hill Academy in Ellicott City, asking the Brother 
Director to admit a son of Dr.——to that institution, payment to be 
made next year on condition that the crops will be successful.” ‘The 
bishop had to send his regrets to Rome, instead of money, for the 
general subscription fund for the North American College, then 
in its tenth year, because of “the impoverished condition of the state 
and the smallness of the Catholic population.” 

Suddenly the pressure was eased slightly. For from Paris came a 
draft of 8000 francs, or about $420, a donation from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith for the support of the foreign missions. 
These sums continued during his years in North Carolina and were 
most welcome, for as Gibbons later noted: “I can scarcely see how 
the work could have gone without such aid. The certainty of the 
annuity was a relief to my mind, while it gave a stimulus to fresh un- 
dertakings.” 

Some fruits of his labors were already beginnmg to appear. In late 
summer he reported: “This morning Father O’Connell and I, accom- 
panied by a large number of people, went to Concord by special 
train where I dedicated the new church under the invocation of St. 
James the Apostle. The Catholic population connected with Con- 
cord numbers about 60 souls, all converts without exception.” 

Increasingly Gibbons was to observe the springing up of congre- 
gations of converts, often following one of his visits. His reception 
of converts was glowingly described by Frances Fisher, the daughter 
of a Confederate colonel who had been killed early in the war. Miss 
Fisher, who later became the successful novelist Christian Reid, had 
first met Gibbons when he was bishop-elect in Baltimore, in the 
winter of 1867-68. A recent convert to Catholicism, the young woman 
went to him for further instruction in the faith. 

“No convert,” she observed later, “ever found a gentler or more 
winning guide, nor one who more quickly made the newcomer feel 
at home in her Father’s house. It is not strange, therefore, that in all 
the memories of one whom I was destined to see often and to know 
at least comparatively well, the earliest are the most vivid, and that 
beside the splendid, scarlet-clad figure of the cardinal, there stands 
a picture of the modest young priest of whom Archbishop Spalding, 
kindest and most genial of prelates, remarked, turning an affectionate 
glance upon him: “You know, we are going to send this little man 
as bishop down to North Carolina.’” On his first visit to her home 
Miss Fisher noted: “The bishop said Mass in the drawing room and 
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there administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to men and 
women grown to maturity who had never before seen a bishop of 
their church. How clearly memory recalls him on this visit and others 
which followed—the slender form, the pale ascetic face, the manner 
full of kindness and the unfailing suavity.” 

In another drawing room in North Carolina, in the home of a 
family named Moseley, the bishop said Mass. Afterward, chatting 
amiably in the family circle, Gibbons smiled as the five-year-old 
daughter bounced through the doorway, paused, and listened round- 
eyed as her mother told her, “My dear, you must kiss the bishop’s 
ring.’ Misunderstanding her mother’s instructions, the child ran for- 
ward and heartily hugged and kissed the bishop, to the surprise and 
delight of Gibbons, who laughed and said, “It is years since I was 
last embraced by a young lady.” Then he took off his pectoral 
cross and gravely placed it around the neck of the little girl, who 
darted outdoors to show it to her playmates. The little girl grew up to 
be the mother of a writer, Daisy Moseley, who in her childhood often 
heard the story told and heard the bishop described as “very slight 
and fair, but not tall. He was friendly and affable, yet somehow set 
apart by a peculiar awareness.” 


Facing a total absence of Catholic schools, Gibbons set to work to 
found some. Working beside him, the faithful Father Gross recalled: 
“He not only sacrificed money and time and labor in begging money, 
but descended to teach himself a daily class in the parochial school 
to help and encourage the priests whose services, for the want of lay 
teachers, had to be gratuitously engaged.” By means of some highly 
successful “begging” in northern cities, he was able to raise the money 
to purchase the old Peyton mansion in Wilmington for the enormous 
sum of $16,000. Here he arranged to house the Sisters of Our Lady 
of Mercy, whom he persuaded to come from Charleston. ‘T’o pave the 
way for the town’s acceptance of these strange women in black 
habits and veils, he requested the noted lawyer Edward Conigland to 
write an article for the Wilmington Journal emphasizing the benefits 
of having sisters teach school. So successful was the article that 
Gibbons delightedly wrote congratulating Conigland: “You are the 
right man in the right place. Allow me to say that you are a little 
Jesuitical—no mean compliment. No reader can tell whether you are 
a Jew, Turk or Papist.” Soon afterward the sisters arrived and set up 
three parochial schools. 
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About this time, after months of unrelieved labor and hardship, 
Gibbons received an invitation from Baltimore to attend the Tenth 
Provincial Council of bishops. The chancellor’s letter to him solemnly 
requested him to forward “the names of your theologians, superiors 
of seminaries and heads of religious orders in your diocese”—all this 
information from a solitary bishop who could seldom afford even 
household help! In his reply Gibbons pointed out that he possessed 
no theologians, religious orders, or seminaries, then added: “You will 
consequently enroll me as a single passenger.” 

Although he was reluctant to leave the faithful Father Gross, the 
bishop could not quite suppress his joy. He was still “a new and very 
young bishop,” and Baltimore would always be home to him. So he 
wrote: “I feel in going back to Baltimore like a boy returning home 
to spend the holidays. Nature will out.” 

Afterward he made occasional return trips to Baltimore, where he 
renewed old friendships, helped the ailing Archbishop Spalding 
with episcopal functions, and raised subscriptions for his diocese. 
Watching him anxiously as he lectured one evening, Archbishop 
Spalding wrote: “You looked so thin and so fatigued. Do not kill 
yourself, for Providence has yet great designs on you for His glory and 
the good of the Church.” Gibbons lectured on the temporal power 
of the Pope to raise money for a Baltimore parochial school fund. At 
the end of the address he was pleasantly surprised when the pastor 
turned over to him the entire proceeds for his mission work. 

Each time he returned to his diocese Gibbons felt anew the truth 
of Father Hecker’s words: “The work of evangelizing America de- 
mands new methods and newly equipped men.” Gibbons’ methods 
owed much to the thinking of the zealous Father Isaac ‘Thomas 
- Hecker, the noted founder of the Paulists. Like many converts, 
Hecker had fought a long, desperate battle before and after entering 
the Church, and he recognized with tremendous clarity that the 
Protestant idea no longer gripped the American mind. But he also 
realized that the old European type of fire-and-brimstone preaching 
and high-handed clerical methods could only succeed in antagonizing 
freedom-conscious Americans. Into the vast night of North 
Carolina, where the faith was like a solitary candle flickering un- 
certainly, Gibbons had come, possessing his natural charity toward 
all men. Now he began to grow in understanding and love for his 
separated brethren. Like his saintly model, Francis de Sales, the 
great Bishop of Geneva who countered hostility with gentleness, 
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Gibbons showed the all-embracing courtesy which was probably his 
most effective weapon in winning souls. As Father Jeremiah 
O’Connell, who worked beside him during these arduous years, 
observed: “He refuted error without wounding charity.” 

Sometimes the notice of his impending visit was tacked to the 
trunk of a tree in the Carolina forest, in a manner strangely remin- 
iscent of the episcopal journeyings of St. Francis three centuries 
earlier. Once Gibbons arrived in a driving rain at a crude little shack, 
to find a solitary man waiting for him. In order not to disappoint his 
listener, Gibbons put on his episcopal robes and preached a sermon 
to his congregation of one. Afterward the man strode up to him, his 
hand outstretched, and declared, “Mr. Gibbons, I want to join your 
religion.” 

Now from the lonely mountains and forests of North Carolina, 
where the slight, solitary bishop journeyed tirelessly in search of 
souls—in his rickety wagon, on horseback or on foot—he heard a 
fateful summons. From Rome he received official notice that, in 
company with all the bishops in the world, he must attend the 
Ecumenical, or world-wide, Council of bishops which Pope Pius IX, 
the great “Pio Nono,” was calling. 


The Vatican Council 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The youngest bishop in the world caught his breath in amazement at 
his first glimpse of St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. Here, in the center 
of Christendom, James Gibbons saw bishops of the Catholic 
Church converging, and he could not restrain his excitement. “An 
Ecumenical Council is probably the greatest sight on earth!” he 
exclaimed. After one year as a bishop in North Carolina, he was 
suddenly transported to Rome to attend the Church’s most solemn 
council, and to his gratification he would live to be its last survivor. 
With a flash of historical insight, Gibbons enthusiastically declared: 
“Whenever the Episcopate of the Church is gathered together 
about the steps of the throne of Peter, the centuries are rolled 
back. ‘The Church lives again with all the vigor of her pristine youth.” 

The thirty-five-year-old Gibbons who now trod the streets of Rome 
had the wiry strength and springy step of a man who loved to walk. 
In his passport application for this voyage to Rome he is described as 
“an American citizen, native born, height 5 feet 8¥2 inches, full 
forehead, gray eyes, straight nose, medium mouth, broad chin, light 
brown hair, and oval face.” He was never handsome, but his bony 
features already showed a quiet self-possession, and his eyes, which 
could be merry or inquiring or compassionate, were always penetrat- 
ing. They watched now, missing no detail, as more than seven 
hundred bishops of all races and rites, some world-famous and 
venerable, converged on the Vatican. This council, to which prelates 
from every country except Russia had come, opened on December 
8, 1869, the first such gathering since the Council of Trent three 
hundred years before. It was held in the Vatican itself, hence the 
name Vatican Council. 

To this young missionary bishop from North Carolina, with no 
cathedral and only seven hundred Catholic souls in his jurisdiction, 
this first glimpse, in the morning of life, of Rome, “the heart of the 
world, a city of tears and blood, of abasements, faith and triumph,” 
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with the Church’s hierarchy kneeling together about the papal altar, 
must have been overwhelming. To be a bishop only nine years re- 
moved from ordination, and to be playing a part, however small, in 
this drama of the universal church, inevitably kindled his imagination. 

“So keen was my appreciation at being present among these ven- 
erable men,” he wrote, “that I cannot remember to have missed a 
single session and I was a most attentive listener at all the debates.” 
Since the council dragged on for seven months of intensive debates, 
lasting from the raw, rainy season of December to the oppressive 
heat of mid-July, his record of perfect attendance is impressive. 
Sensing his opportunity as a firsthand observer of history, Gibbons 
began a journal which he kept faithfully throughout the sessions. 
At the request of Father Isaac Hecker, who was present at the / 
council as a theologian and who had recently founded The Catholic 
World, Gibbons, in collaboration with Bishop Patrick N. Lynch of 
Charleston, South Carolina, sent in these reports for publication. © 
Later he published them in his own book, A Retrospect of Fifty / 
Years. His writing shows a reporter’s news sense, with an eye for 
human interest. Since the secular press, which was largely hostile to 
the council, was forbidden to attend the sessions, the report is doubly 
valuable today, for some ninety years after it was written Gibbons’ is 
still the most readable account of the Vatican Council. 

On the opening day the bass voice of cannon thundered among 
the Aventine hills amid the clangor of hundreds of bells pealing 
joyously from every church in Rome. In the rain, Gibbons took his 
place with his friend and protector, Martin J. Spalding, Archbishop 
of Baltimore, and they joined the forty-five American prelates in the 
long procession. More than half a million spectators jammed into an 
immovable mass in St. Peter’s Square to see a pageant straight out of 
the Middle Ages. A half mile of bishops, shining in silver copes 
and white linen miters, marched two by two, with a black line of 
chaplains on either side, their faces eerily lit by the flames from 
their enormous waxen torches. Sometimes black smoke billowed 
about their heads as the rain quenched the torch flames. Behind 
the bishops sounded the measured shuffle of hundreds of friars and 
monks wearing sandals, preceded by a huge cross waveringly held 
aloft by acolytes. The choirs and canons of the major basilicas of 
Rome followed; then the scarlet-robed princes of the Church with 
their cardinals’ suites; the august Roman prelates and bishops of the 
papal household; the brightly uniformed Noble Guard. Finally Pope 
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Pius IX himself appeared, swaying serenely above the crowd on the 
portable throne borne by twelve brawny guards, with his long white 
hair flowing out beneath the triple tiara of the Bishop of Rome. 

This majestic procession of bishops, representing the 250,000,000 
Catholics in the world at that time, inaugurated the last public church 
ceremony in Rome for sixty years. For within a year the armies of 
King Victor Emmanuel would close in on the pontiff, and His 
Holiness Pius [IX would become the most famous prisoner in history, 
the self-imposed “prisoner of the Vatican.” Even the young American 
bishop treading observantly in the ranks, who would outlive all the 
prelates in this council, would not live to see the day when the Pope 
would again be a free sovereign. 

Even the many bitter enemies of Pius IX could not deny his cour- 
age, which they preferred to describe as reckless folly, in holding 
the Ecumenical Council now. At the moment when most of the 
governments of Europe were in the throes of revolutions that would 
overthrow all authority, especially that of the Church, the stubborn, 
lionhearted Pius chose to ignore the fact. He fully understood the 
enmity of his foes and the desperate measures with which they were 
attempting to annihilate his church and his person—early in his 
reign he had been forced to flee from their hatred and remain in 
hiding outside Rome until the French armies had restored him to 
his throne. Now King Victor Emmanuel was at the gates of Rome, 
awaiting the strategic moment to topple him forever from his ancient 
post as the ruler of the Papal States. But Pius, always intransigent and 
unmoved by political pressures, had once flatly stated, “I am a stone. 
Where I fall, I lie.” 

The council, he insisted, was urgently needed, and at this very 
moment, “as an extraordinary remedy for the exhaustive evils of the 
Christian world.” The council was needed—he would hold it. The 
fallen stone would lie like a ‘stumbling block in the path of his foes. 

Unlike the earlier councils of the Church, which had dealt with 
individual disputes of doctrine, this meeting would combat the out- 
right denial of the existence of Christ by nineteenth-century material- 
ists. By defining anew the nature and teaching of the Church itself, 
the council would attempt to crush the prevailing idolatry of the 
state. But the Great Question—the issue that was infuriating non- 
believers and even agitating the bishops themselves, was the def- 
inition of the doctrine of papal infallibility. This doctrine was the 
ancient belief that, in his office as head of the Church, the Pope is 
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divinely protected from error, but only when he teaches concerning 
faith or morals ex cathedra, or from the chair of St. Peter. 

That Pius IX, the legitimate successor to St. Peter, was infallible or 
incapable of committing an error in his teaching on those rare 
occasions when he addressed the whole Church from the papal 
throne was always the belief of Catholics, bishops and laymen alike. 
It was an underlying certainty, like the necessity for Christians to be 
baptized, a part of the deposit of faith which Christ had left the 
Church. Subtle theologians believed it. Even the simplest Italian 
peasants accepted it unquestioningly as they watched the white- 
haired, florid Pius IX striding through the streets of Rome and shouted 
after him, “Viva Il Papa! Viva Pio Nono!” but also, as he passed, 
surreptitiously making the sign against the evil eye, since in their 
superstition they considered him a jettatore. Certainly His Holiness 
was infallible. Who could deny it? 

Bishop Gibbons knew it well enough. Three years earlier, as 
assistant chancellor of the Second Plenary Council in Baltimore, Gib- 
bons had assisted the bishops of the United States in framing a res- 
olution asserting that papal infallibility is a matter of church belief. 

A few years later he would explain the doctrine in terms understand- 
able to his American readers in his book The Faith of Our Fathers, 
saying, “In a word, the Sovereign Pontiff is to the Church, though in 
a more eminent degree, what the Supreme Court is to the United 
States. The Pope is the official guardian of our religious constitution 
as the Chief Justice is the guardian of our civil constitution. ‘The Pope 
is not the maker of divine law, but its expounder, not the author of 
revelation, but its interpreter. You admit infallible certainty in the 
physical sciences, astronomy, mathematics, etc. Why should you deny 
it to the science of salvation? It is very strange that the Catholic 
Church must apologize to the world for simply declaring that she 
speaks the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 

But between the tacit acceptance of a religious truth which, like 
all matters of faith, is a “belief in things unseen” and of its official 
pronouncement to a hostile world, there is a tremendous chasm. As 
Gibbons later explained: “Just as it is very hard for Americans today 
to understand the bitterness which preceded the Civil War, so it is 
hard for Catholics to realize the bitterness of the controversy which 
existed before the Vatican Council. Everyone believed that the Pope 
was the center of unity, that severance from him meant severance 
from the visible Church of God and therefore infallibility was an 
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inevitable conclusion. But controversy raged around the expediency 
* of the definition.” 

This controversy, which Gibbons observed among the bishops and 
governments of Europe, was new to his experience. Although Cath- 
olics in the United States had encountered frequent bouts of per- 
secution and misunderstanding, the formal meetings of their hier- 
archy were never matters of concern to the government, except for 
a polite observance of the amenities, as when President Andrew 
Johnson had attended the closing session of the Second Plenary 
Council in Baltimore. But in Europe the prospect of a world council 
of Catholic bishops aroused men to frenzy. From England, Prime 
Minister William Gladstone sneered: “Rome has refurbished and 
, paraded anew every rusty tool she was thought to have abandoned.” 
Demonstrations of protest were held throughout Switzerland. From 
Vienna, the president of the Academy of Sciences thundered: “Only 
after the destruction of the Divine can humanity prosper.” Dedicated 
to action, not mere words, some 461 inflamed thinkers from Naples, 
attired in top hats and frock coats, solemnly formed an Anti-Council 
of Free Thinkers which would be “a Holy Alliance against the old 
and irreconcilable enemy of every freedom.” But within a few hours 
the holy alliance had degenerated into such a furious wrangle in the 
hotel where the members were meeting that the proprietor un- 
sympathetically turned them into the street. 

It was not only the Church’s foes who opposed the holding of the 
Council—even Cardinal Antonelli, the papal secretary of state, ad- 
vised against it. And in England, John Henry Newman regarded it 
».as ill timed. Many bishops objected vehemently to the definition of 
infallibility. For centuries some theologians and many bishops had 
held the notion that infallibility belonged to the body of bishops 
«taken together and not just to the office of the Pope himself. This 
would be, in effect, a drastic curtailment of their powers. 

To most, however, the real objection was inexpediency. To many 
hardheaded bishops it seemed impractical to the point of madness to 
pick this precarious hour, when the Pope was like a stricken stag 
facing a circle of wolves, to proclaim his infallibility. It could only 
hasten the kill and create new hardships for an already hard-pressed 
church. 

Schooled in a world of blood and iron, the German Archbishop 
Wilhelm von Ketteler, a courageous social liberal, threw himself 
melodramatically at the feet of the Pope, crying, “Good Father, 
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save the Church of God!” With greater restraint but as eloquently, 
the French Archbishop Félix Dupanloup pleaded, “For pity’s sake, 
let us not raise barriers and dig trenches between ourselves and unbe- 
hevers.” Out of a long experience with the non-Catholic mentality, 
the Irish Bishop Moriarty pointed out the dangers of schism and 
secret heresy. He reminded his hearers that those Italian, Spanish, and 
South American bishops who were urging the formal declaration of 


infallibility had never come into contact with the unbelieving mind \ 


and could therefore form no idea of the provocative effect such a 
dogma was bound to have. 

Gibbons and the American prelates could have told them, in 
clinical detail. For in the predominantly Protestant United States, 
suspicion of the Church as a foreign conspiracy, supposedly master- 
minded by a foreign tyrant, was as deep-rooted as a New England 
elm. But young Bishop Gibbons, who could always grasp the opposi- 
tion’s viewpoint, understood this suspicion and had sometimes 
managed to dispel it with the remark: “A foreigner, of course, is one 
who does things a little differently from ourselves. We are foreigners 
to the nations abroad.” 

Slowly, laboriously, the bishops and priests of the United States 
had been overcoming these suspicions, gradually winning acceptance 
for the Catholic Church as an American institution. Gibbons liked 
to refer to the fact that he had been born in the United States as 
“the luckiest accident of my life.” But his older brothers in the 
hierarchy, Irish-born and toughened in combat, were perhaps not so 
lucky. Instead they recalled, not without bitterness, the frenzied 
waves of bigotry which had smashed against their small struggling 
church during the Nativist riots and later during the Know-Nothing 
persecutions. In this present period, immediately following the Civil 
War, in which Catholics had fought and died as bravely as their 
non-Catholic comrades, and Catholic nuns had braved the battlefield 


to attend to the injured and dying, the Church had overcome much of } 


the old hostility. But, the bishops sadly argued, the formal declaration 
at this time that the Pope of Rome could not err—despite the sharp 
limitations on this power which it would be hopeless to try to explain 
—would act on popular prejudice like a match on gasoline. Some of 
the more theologically minded bishops even doubted whether so 
subtle a concept could really be defined in words. 

His Lordship, the truculent Bishop Bernard McQuaid of Roches- 
ter, New York, would always be, almost instinctively, on the 
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opposite side from Gibbons. But now on the question of infallibility 
he was emphatic on its inopportuneness: “These decrees may be 
true enough in themselves but will be highly injurious to us here 
” in America for the handle they will give our enemies.” 

Although they fully accepted the doctrine itself, many Americans 
strongly opposed its definition. Twenty of the American bishops, 
headed by Archbishop Peter Kenrick of St. Louis and including 
Archbishop John McCloskey of New York, signed a petition opposing 
the definition as inopportune. Opposing them, nine American prelates 
joined the majority in the council who favored it. But Gibbons, with 
the characteristic prudence he was to display on many occasions in 
his life, declined to express an opinion: “My youth imposed upon me 
a discreet silence among my elders.” 

But all objections to the doctrine were overriden, owing largely 
to the steam-roller effect of the leader of the majority opinion, the 
great convert, Archbishop Henry Edward Manning of Westminster, 
England, later to become a cardinal. To every objection, “But it is 
inopportune!” came the reply, “The truth is never inopportune.” 
Loudest among the taunts of her foes, who hoped that this disagree- 
ment would split forever the Church’s vaunted unity, came the 
insinuating question, “But if you are not doubtful, why do you 
hesitate?” Soon opinion crystallized among the majority who favored 
it: since the doctrine had been explicitly denied, it must be explicitly 
defined, and without delay. 

Therefore, on this rainy morning of the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, a favorite feast day with Pius IX since he had pro- 
claimed the dogma himself some fifteen years earlier, the Pope 
‘ convened the Church’s Twentieth Ecumenical Council for the wise 
world to watch. 

To most of these bishops who were meeting each other for the first 
time, the universality of the Church was most striking in the diver- 
gence of costumes and rites between East and West. The splendor of 
the bishops of the Eastern Rite caught the startled eyes of the 
Romans. Some were richly garbed in red velvet or flowered brocade, 
in purple or sea green, with trim of fur or satin, and wearing such 
headgear as a tall black fur hat, a top-heavy satin turban, or a black 
silk veil with a gold star in front. Against this burst of color and 
richness of fabric, the uniformity of the Roman prelates in white cope 
and linen miter must have seemed monotonous. 

Sir Shane Leslie, in his Life of Cardinal Manning, describes the 
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scene: “The American Spalding, in white blouse and wide-awake (a 
low-crowned soft felt hat worn at that time by bishops in America), 
jostled the Hungarian Simor with his royal retinue. Latin bishops of 
Oriental rite were accompanied by Orientals of Latin rite, one of 
whom wore his pigtail. The profane said one bishop carried his ring in 
his nose. ‘The streets witnessed so much purple and fine linen that 
Manning remarked that he had given up preaching on Dives and 
Lazarus. Some had come by caravan and some had even died on the 
way.” 

Into the Council Hall filed 737 bishops, where they were seated by 
seniority, a ready-made opportunity for Bishop Gibbons, who never 
traveled without his Bible in his pocket, to reflect on the parable in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew: “The last shall be first and the first shall 
be last.” Set up in the right transept of St. Peter’s, the Council Hall 
was walled off from the rest of the enormous basilica by what re- 
sembled a massive partition of solid marble in various colors with an 
immense pair of bronze doors. But the whole thing could be folded 
up like a screen. The long hall was decorated with red carpets, silver 
hangings, and gold brocade. Two long rows of bishops rose in eight 
tiers on either side, while in a semicircle around the Pope sat the 
scarlet-robed cardinals. Also seated were patriarchs, abbots, and gen- 
erals of orders. Each bishop sat in a comfortable chair, using a small 
table hung on hinges on the back of the chair in front for reading or 
writing. 

Since the press was wholly excluded from all sessions, the news- 
paper reports were necessarily based on rumors, suspicions, and sur- 
mises. Throughout the long sessions of the council the newspapers 
kept up a barrage of hostile criticism which was sometimes irritating, 
often funny. As one bishop observed, “The lies with which people 
have deluded the poor correspondents are so huge, so ludicrous, so 
utterly antagonistic to the facts that we read them at our tables as 
they arrive from London with roars of laughter.” Archbishop Man- 
ning was not so good-natured. Scathingly he denounced the reporters: 
“When English Protestants undertake to write of an Ecumenical 
Council of the Catholic Church, nothing less than a miracle can 
preserve them from making themselves ridiculous. Read carefully the 
correspondence from Rome published in England, believe the reverse 
and you will not be far from the truth.” 

At the first session it was found that the acoustics were so bad that 
many of the bishops who were old and hard of hearing could not 
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hear a word. The press seized on this and magnified it to read that a 
conspiracy existed to keep the prelates in ignorance of the entire 
proceedings. For a time it was proposed by members that they adjourn 
to the nearby Quirinal Palace, but technicians were called in who 
remedied the difficulty. 

For the first time Bishop Gibbons, who had lived all his priesthood 
under the American system of strict separation of church and state, 
could see the contrasting European picture, where the union of the 
, two was an ancient tradition. He noted with disapproval the “thinly 
veiled threats of future hostility against the Church,” which were 
forwarded to the council by kings and statesmen. He observed with 
surprise the presence at this purely ecclesiastical gathering of the 
King of Naples and the Grand Dukes of Tuscany and Parma, who 
had hurried to Rome to assert their right, of custom rather than law, 
to attend. 

The bishops were lodged in religious houses and national colleges 
throughout Rome. Again the press attacked, substituting imagination 
for facts: “The papal authorities have housed the bishops with 
discriminating hospitality. Those who could not be absolutely 
trusted have been lodged with safe companions in the proportion of 
one weak brother to half a dozen strong. The Jesuits have had the 
manipulation of the flock and have done it well.” 

Gibbons stayed with a delegation of eighteen Americans in the tiny 
Spartan cells of the North American College on Humility Street, with 
its marble floors and unheated corridors. Amid the incessant cold 
rains of December he noted, “Some bishops laughingly say that their 
college days have come back to them, with their regularity and their 
accommodations. But they are not so agreeable at 50 or 60 as they 
were at 20.” ‘The North American College, which had been founded 
by Pope Pius IX ten years earlier, was already being nicknamed 
“the cradle of American bishops” because of the number of its alumni 
who were elevated to the episcopate. For this national college and 
for the Americanos the Pope had a hearty affection. During one 
audience with the seminarians Pius IX punctuated his remarks 
by playfully pulling the ear of a young American student to emphasize 
each point of his talk. With the robust sense of humor that never 
deserted him even in his worst troubles, Pius retorted, when asked to 
perform an act which he considered beyond the papal powers, “Only 
an American bishop can do that!” But he was a generous host and 
he lodged at his own expense many bishops, Americans and others, 
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who came from dioceses where funds were small. As the council 
dragged on interminably, he punned, “I don’t know whether the 
Pope will emerge from this council fallible or infallible, but he will 
certainly emerge fallito or bankrupt!” 

After the opening general session of the council, the bishops left 
the hall and mingled with the throng jamming the inside of the huge 
basilica. Gibbons recounts his adventures: “In advancing toward the 
front door of St. Peter’s, I became separated from Archbishop 
Spalding, who always favored me with a seat in his carriage. I was as 
much bewildered as a stranger in a London fog, and as I was utterly 
unacquainted with my surroundings, I did not attempt to find my 
way to the carriage, which was awaiting us in one of the many court- 
yards of the Vatican. The rain was pouring down in torrents, a car- 
riage could not be secured at any price, and encumbered as I was with 
the impedimenta of cope and miter, a journey on foot to the Ameri- 
can College, a mile or more away, was out of the question. I applied 
in vain to the occupants of several carriages, but all the seats were 
engaged. At last when it was growing dark, a solitary carriage re- 
mained on the Piazza, occupied by a bishop. It was my last chance. I 
requested him to give me a seat, speaking to him in French, as that 
was the most popular language among the prelates. The bishop looked 
at me with a good-humored smile which seemed to say, ‘I think you 
understand English quite as well as French.’ And then he replied to 
me in English, “The carriage, my lord, is engaged for five of us, but 
we cannot leave you stranded. We must make room for you.” 

Here Gibbons’ lifelong slenderness proved a real asset. “Rarely,” 
he continued, “did our English tongue sound so sweet in my ears 
and seldom was an act of kindness more gratefully accepted. My good 
Samaritan proved to be a bishop from the wilds of Australia.” 

In quiet fascination Gibbons followed the lively debates on the 
Great Question, remarking, “The infallibility was debated with 
great heat. Never have I heard such plain speaking in my life, never 
have I seen men more violently attached to their own opinions, or 
less ready to give way to their opponents.” This inflexibility of 
bishops in debate was to prove a valuable lesson in preparing 
Gibbons for many a great battle of bishops which he would one day 
mediate. 

“There were times,” he continued, “when the excitement rose 
to fever heat and when one was reminded of the earlier councils.” 
Undoubtedly he was referring to that electric moment when 
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Monsignor Strossmayer, Bishop of Bosnia and Slavonia, who was 
described as “a warmhearted affectionate Croat but apt to get over- 
vehement,” rose to address the council. The chief fighting member of 
the minority group and a noted Latin orator, Strossmayer did not 
share the sweeping European prejudice that all the philosophical 
errors of the day—pantheism, materialism, and rationalism—were due 
_ to the Protestants. He rose to argue that though the Protestants err, 
) they err in good faith. This was an opinion which Gibbons shared 
so fully that he was already winning the love of Protestants, long 
nurtured on anti-Catholicism. 

But this opinion, expressed at the Vatican Council, was like an 
incendiary torch set to dry wood. Immediately there was an uproar. 
The presiding bishop begged Strossmayer to “refrain from words that 
cause scandal to some Fathers.” But the Croatian prelate continued, 
protesting his right to speak. Agitatedly the president rang his bell, 
vainly trying to stem the rising furor. “He is Lucifer! Anathema! 
Anathema!” roared the dissidents. “Let him be cast out!” Intently 
Gibbons watched the Croatian bishop come down defeated. Per- 
haps he wondered how this scene would be played in his native 
Baltimore. 

Nevertheless, of the sessions as a whole, Gibbons remarked, “Am- 
ple liberty of discussion prevailed in the council. This freedom the 
Holy Father pledged at the opening of the synod and the pledge 
was rigorously kept.” He noted that “neither in the British House of 
Commons nor in the French Chambers nor in our American Congress 
would a wider liberty of debate be tolerated than was granted at the 
Vatican Council.” The longest speech in the council was delivered, 
appropriately, by Bishop Vincent Gasser and lasted four hours. 
The debate on infallibility alone lasted two months, occupying 
25 sessions, and included speeches by 125 prelates, with 100 other 
bishops handing in written remarks. With growing apprehension, 
some bishops recalled that the last Ecumenical Council, held in 
Trent three hundred years earlier, had actually dragged on for eight- 
een years! | 

But all the objections had to be answered. “I have listened in 
the council chamber,” Gibbons observed, “to far more subtle, more 
plausible and more searching objections against this prerogative of 
the Pope than I have ever read or heard from the pen or tongue of 
the most learned and formidable Protestant assailant. Often when 
one of the Fathers was stating the difficulties in the way of decision, 
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I trembled for the decision itself. “hese arguments,’ I said, ‘are so 
strong that surely they can never be answered.’ Yet they always 
were answered and triumphantly. In a word, that the council did not 
break up many months ago in disorder and irreconcilable enmity is 
because it was God’s work and not man’s, because charity ruled in 
spite of defects.” 

Gibbons’ quick eye picked out a future leader of the Church, 
Joachim Cardinal Pecci, who was to become Pope Leo XIII. “Al- 
though Cardinal Pecci never spoke in any of the general congrega- 
tions,” he observed, “‘he was one of the cardinals most consulted in 
private. He made his influence deeply felt, not only the influence of a 
striking personality, but also of a deeply learned theologian and a 
saintly prelate.” At the council Gibbons also met three Americans 
who were to have a decisive effect on his future—James Roosevelt 
Bayley, Bishop of Newark and the future Archbishop of Baltimore; 
Father Isaac Hecker, founder of the new missionary order of the 
Paulists; and Bishop John Ireland of St. Paul, Minnesota. . 

Because of his own excellent memory and his growing ability to 
speak ex tempore, Gibbons was impressed with the eloquence of 
Archbishop Peter Kenrick. “He spoke Latin with admirable ease and 
elegance. I observed him day after day reclining in his seat with 
half-closed eyes, listening attentively to the debates without taking 
any notes. Yet so tenacious was his memory that, when his turn came 
to ascend the rostrum, he reviewed the speeches of his colleagues with 
remarkable fidelity and precision without the aid of a manuscript.” 

With undisguised admiration Gibbons watched the magnetic 
Manning. Sir Shane Leslie describes the “boy bishop” and the 
mighty Archbishop of Westminster who had the ear of the Pope: 
“Sitting close to the youngest bishop in council, Gibbons of South 
[sic] Carolina, Manning bared his arm to him and remarked that 
it was tanned by the blows of his adversaries.” Noting Manning’s 
ruthlessness in pressing through his points against all opposition, 
Gibbons also detected in the English prelate a similarity of outlook 
on social questions which was later to unite the two churchmen in a 
great crusade for labor. In Manning’s successful tactics he saw 
dramatic proof of the power which one man of iron will and limitless 
energy can exert on the universal church. Although their methods, 
as well as their personalities, were vastly different, the older man 
exerted a strong spell on the impressionable American. 

“Cardinal Manning,” he later wrote, “was unquestionably the 
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most attractive figure among the episcopate of England. His emaci- 
ated form and ceaseless activity suggested a playful remark made to 
him in my hearing by Archbishop Spalding. ‘I know not how Your 
Grace can work so much, for you neither eat nor drink nor sleep.’ 
He has a commanding figure. His fleshless face is the personification 
of asceticism. His sunken eyes pierce you as well as his words. He has 
a high, well-developed forehead which appears still more prominent 
on account of partial baldness. His favorite, almost his only, gesture 
is the darting of his forefinger in a sloping direction from his body, 
which might seem awkward in others, but in him is quite natural 
and gives a peculiar force to his expressions. His countenance, even 
in the heat of an argument, remains almost as unimpassioned as a 
statue. When he wishes to gain a strong point he rallies his choicest 
battalions of words while his voice, swelling with the occasion, 
imparts to them an energy and a power difficult to resist. He delivered 
the longest oration in the council, with one exception, and yet it 
hardly exceeded an hour and a half, which is evidence of the usual 
brevity of the speeches.” 

This “brevity” of speech which Gibbons observed was in contrast 
to the prevailing custom of many churchmen of delivering sermons 
which on occasion lasted as long as three hours. This was a practice 
that Gibbons personally deplored, for he recognized the wisdom of 
St. Francis de Sales’ advice: “The more you speak, the less you will 
be remembered.” Gibbons always limited his own sermons in the 
meeting houses or tiny churches in his North Carolina diocese to 
twenty-five minutes or less. 

Many years later, when Sir Shane Leslie was writing his biography 
of Cardinal Manning, he wrote to Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore, 
requesting his reminiscences on the subject. Promptly and with his 
customary graciousness Gibbons replied, writing his memories at 
length and offering the writer the use of his private correspondence 
and any other records that might be helpful. Leslie’s gratitude led 
him to include Gibbons’ name in the dedication of his book. 

Like most visitors to Rome, Gibbons was struck by the unity in 
diversity within the Church. Representing a confusion of races and 
customs, the council quickly reached understanding through the use 
of a common tongue. “Thanks to the Latin language,” he observed, 
“which all but a few Orientals understand, each bishop compte- 
hended the discourses almost as clearly as if they had been spoken 
in his native tongue. Only the accent and pronunciation betrayed 
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the nationality of the speaker. Sometimes a pleasant smile would 
play on the habitually grave countenance of an Italian cardinal while 
listening to the language of Cicero uttered with an inflection and a 
pronunciation unfamiliar to his ears. The accomplished Bishop of 
Geneva began a speech with a graceful apology for his French accent: 
“My voice, Reverend Fathers, is French, but my heart is Roman.” 

True to his American origins, Gibbons remarked on the democracy 
evident within the Church. “There is this striking analogy between 
the Republic of the Church and the Republic of the United States, 
that the son of a peasant is eligible to the highest ecclesiastical » 
preferment, including the Papacy, just as the humblest citizen of — 
our country may aspire to the Presidency.” Buoyant with American 
optimism, Gibbons observed the presence at the council of 120 
English-speaking bishops, and he predicted: “At the next Ecumenical 
Council, if it is held within 100 years, the representatives of the 
English language will equal, if they do not surpass in number, those 
of any other tongue.” 

Eying the external pomp of the cardinals in Rome, he was able to 
penetrate to the underlying simplicity of their lives. “There is now 
indeed an outward show, for they rank as princes of the blood. ‘There 
are the richly ornamented carriages drawn by brilliantly harnessed 
horses and attended by servants in livery. There are the decorated 
antechambers and halls. All these things are for the public and 
prescribed by rule. But back of all these may be found a plain, almost 
unfurnished room in which the cardinal studies and writes, and a 
bedchamber—we have seen some—ten feet by twelve feet, carpetless 
and fireless. Oftentimes, too, the cardinal lives in the religious house 
of some community and then much of the state can be dispensed 
with. But for the red calotte which he wears on his head you often 
could not distinguish him from the other clergymen in his establish- 
ment.” 

This spirit of poverty always held a strong appeal for Gibbons. 
In the small “lean-to” that served as his episcopal residence in North 
Carolina, he led of necessity a life of poverty. But he would always 
regard this spirit as essential to the priesthood. In his book The 
Ambassador of Christ he later wrote: “We should submit with 
patience and even with cheerfulness to the privations and discomforts 
which may be incident to the exercise of the ministry. Would to God 
that every priest would be content with his mission, whether rich or 
poor, sparsely or densely populated, in the city or in the country. 
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The first fruit of poverty of spirit consists in the exercise of judicious 
economy. But parsimony is not economy. A priest may be actually 
poor, and yet, like Judas, be devoured by the passion of covetousness. 
Another may abound in wealth and yet possess a lofty spirit of 
detachment like St. Charles Borromeo.” 

Always a student, Gibbons used this opportunity of attendance 
at the council to learn at first hand the workings of the Universal 
Church. Daily the slight, deferential American, his head inclined in 
earnest attention, walked beside some of the greatest figures of the 
Church of the nineteenth century. Later some of his critics would 
ridicule his “sponge-like” mind—certainly he was soaking up now a 
vast reservoir of knowledge which would prove invaluable to him 
later. “One could learn more,” he noted, “from an hour’s interview 
with this living encyclopedia of divines, who were a world in minia- 
ture, than from a week’s study of books.” Sympathetically he heard 
from their own lips the sufferings endured by bishops in countries 
where, unlike his own, church and state were bound by ties which 
were shackling to the Church. He talked with bishops who were the 
successors to martyrs and with some who were destined to be martyrs 
—Melcers of Germany, Ledochowski of Poland, and Darboy of 
France, the latter who had seen two of his predecessors assassinated 
and who would return home to be shot in the Paris Commune. He 
met a Chinese bishop, “pale and thoughtful of countenance, with a 
blending of melancholy and sweetness which told you at once of 
sufferings, privations and fortitude.” 

When the council was not in session, Gibbons pored over the 
liturgies of the Eastern Orthodox churches which were in schism 
from Rome. He also interviewed Eastern Rite bishops faithful to 
-Rome from the Armenian, Chaldean, Coptic, Maronite, and Syrian 
rites. Beneath the surface variations he saw the basic unity—for 
example, he found that the prayers for the dead were identical in all 
rites. 

In mid-March, showing a little weariness, he wrote to the Sulpician 
Fathers at St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore: “There is not the 
slightest prospect of the council coming to a close in June next nor 
probably short of two years. It is my intention, Deo Volente, to leave 
Rome in July if I am allowed. I can afford neither the time nor the 
money to remain longer from home.” 

On Easter Sunday, Gibbons and the attending bishops knelt with 
the crowd in St. Peter’s Square to receive the Pope’s blessing Urbi et 
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Orbi—to the City and to the World. As the white-haired Pio Nono 
extended his arms in benediction over a mile of massed human heads, 
many Romans in the throng correctly surmised, from the mounting 
tension of this city virtually under siege, that this would be the last 
public blessing which Pius IX would ever give. 

Finally, on the stifling morning of July 18, the day of voting 
arrived. Suddenly the lowering skies broke and the thunderstorm that 
had been threatening Rome for days broke loose. A prelate with lungs 
of brass, Bishop Antonio Valenziani, had been picked to read the 
fateful decree in a voice that could roar above the storm and reach 
every ear in the hall without benefit of amplifier. Then the voting 
began. 

The correspondent from the London Times, who had finally over- 
come the ban against reporters, wrote: “And so the ‘placets’ (yeas) of 
the Fathers struggled through the storm, while the thunder pealed 
above and lightning flashed in at every window and down through 
the dome and every smaller cupola, dividing, if not absorbing, the 
attention of the crowd. ‘Placet!’ shouted His Eminence or His Grace, 
and a loud clap of thunder followed his response. Then the lightning 
darted about the baldachino and every part of the church and the 
Council Hall as if announcing the response. So it continued for 
nearly one hour and a half, during which time the roll call was being 
called, and a more effective scene I never witnessed. Had all the 
decorators and getters-up of ceremonies in Rome been employed, 
nothing approaching the solemn splendor of the storm could have 
been prepared, and never will those who saw it forget the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution of the Church. 

“The storm was at its height when the result of the voting was 
taken up to the Pope, and the darkness was so thick that a huge 
taper was necessarily brought and placed by his side.” 

The votes were 533 “Yes” and 2 “No.” Gibbons and most of the 
Americans voted with the majority. The two holdouts were the 
Bishop of Cajazzo, Italy, and Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock, Ar- — 
kansas, of whom one bishop quipped, “This is a case of the Little 
Rock holding out against the Big Rock.” Many prelates, still uncon- 
vinced, had left Rome for their home dioceses rather than vote “No” 
—a few had even left Rome forever. But following the promulgation 
of the decree, Bishop Fitzgerald fell to his knees in front of the 
Pope, murmuring, “Holy Father, now I believe.” Eventually all the 
dissenting Americans rendered their formal submission. 
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“As soon as the result was made known officially to Pius IX, who 
awaited it in silence,” Gibbons reported, “he arose and in a clear, 
distinct and firm voice announced the fact of all, with the exception 
of two, having given a favorable vote, wherefore, he continued, by 
virtue of our apostolic authority, with the approval of the Sacred 
Council, we define, confirm and approve the decrees and canons 
just read. Immediately there arose murmurs of approbation inside 
and outside the hall and, increasing, it swelled into bursts of con- 
gratulations and a ‘Viva Pio Nono, Papa Infallibile!’ We shall not say 
anything regarding the propriety of such proceedings in a church.” 
(Here Gibbons’ American reserve tried to stifle its shock at the un- 
inhibited behavior of the Latin race.) “But there are times,” he con- 
tinued in their justification, “when feeling is so powerful as to break 
through all ideas of conventionality. 

“As soon as all were quiet, with unfaltering voice and excellent 
intonation, the Pope began the Te Deum [the Church’s hymn of 
Thanksgiving]. It was taken up alternately by the Sistine Choir and 
those present. At the ‘Sanctus’ the people took up the part of the 
Sistine Choir and kept it to the end, alternating with the bishops 
and with a volume of sound that completely drowned the notes of 
the papal singers, which was not as musical but more impressive. ‘The 
session ended with the apostolic benediction by the Holy Father, 
accompanied by an indulgence for all assisting, in accordance with 
the custom of the Church. Thus passed one of the most momentous 
and remarkable occasions the world has ever witnessed, a day hence- 
forth remarkable for the annals of the Church and of mankind, the 
results of which the human mind is scarce capable of grasping.” 

Quickly the bishops dispersed, although the council had not fin- 
ished its legislative business. Officially it was adjourned only until 
November and not formally closed. Exhausted from the sultry heat 
and his constant attendance, Gibbons was described as “feeble and 
prostrate” by a companion. Setting out from Rome with Archbishop 
Spalding, he made a short tour of Europe and the British Isles, Then, 
drawn by his devotion to St. Francis de Sales, Bishop Gibbons made 
a brief pilgrimage to the palace at Annecy in Savoy, where three 
centuries earlier the saint had presided as bishop. Standing amid 
the magnificence of the episcopal palace with the reigning bishop, 
Gibbons, whose own “palace” was four uncarpeted rooms against the 
side of his wooden church in Wilmington, gazed wonderingly at the 
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uniformed sentinel who had been furnished by the state to guard the 
bishop’s door. 

Noting Gibbons’ ingenuous admiration, the bishop sadly remarked, 
“Ah, Monsignor” (in 1870 the term “Monsignor” or “my lord” was 
commonly used in addressing a bishop), “all is not gold that glitters. 
I cannot build even a sacristy without the permission of the govern- 
ment.” 

Back in Rome, time was running out for the Pope. Even before 
Gibbons had reached his own see of North Carolina, on the morning 
of September 20 the Pope was celebrating Mass in his chapel. The 
boom of Victor Emmanuel’s cannons was heard outside the gates. 

“Can you not hear them coming?” an anxious prelate asked the 
seventy-eight-year-old pontiff. 

“Certainly I hear them,” Pius replied. Then, pointing to the 
crucifix, he added, “That shall be my artillery!” 

To avoid needless bloodshed, the Pope commanded the tiny papal 
army to offer only token resistance to the invaders. Easily Rome fell. 
Now Pio Nono, inflexible to the last, flatly refused the King’s final 
urgent plea to negotiate. In 1870 the invaders were still nominally 
sons of the Church, owing their allegiance to I] Papa. When Victor 
Emmanuel seized the Quirinal Palace, the traditional site of papal 
elections, for his own residence, the Pope interdicted or formally 
censured the building and excommunicated all those taking part in 
the capture of Rome. Then he rejected absolutely the Law of 
Guarantees, which was designed to give him financial redress for the 
seizure but would completely deny his legal sovereignty. Now he 
adopted the motto “Protest and Wait!” This was a double protest, 
lasting long beyond his own lifetime, against the seizure of the Papal 
States and against lowering the Pope’s status from that of a ruler to a 
subject. 

Robbed of his temporal lands, which Gibbons later described in 
his book The Faith of Our Fathers as “not much larger than the state 
of Maryland,” Pope Pius IX made himself, for all the world to see, a 
voluntary prisoner of the Vatican. This somewhat dramatic form of 
passive resistance was maintained without great difficulty, but it 
proved ultimately effective. 

The fall of Rome was an international sensation. “The wise world 
declared it a judgment on the Pope that his temporal power should 
have slipped from his grasp at the very moment when he was declar- 
ing himself equal to God. It was accepted as a commonplace of his- 
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tory that the papacy had died, after a long agony of 300 years from 
the day that Martin Luther gave it the death stroke.” In America, 
indignant Catholics expressed their protest by raising five thousand 
dollars, which they sent to the prisoner-Pope, while some adventurous 
Irish Catholics attempted to join the papal army. 

Contrary to the gloomy forebodings of Gibbons and most of the 
American bishops, the Vatican Council’s declaration set off no new 
waves of bigotry. Apparently the average American was less concerned 
with the rather subtle concept of an infallible pope than with the 
practical problems posed by the Reconstruction in the South and the 
new horizons opening in the West with the completion of the 
transcontinental railroad. 

For the American bishops, the definition actually proved to be a 
relief, putting the whole question forever beyond discussion. After 
listening to the hairsplitting metaphysical speculations at the Coun- 
cil, Gibbons had observed, “In the United States we have been 
comparatively free from them.” In the optimistic mind of Father 
Hecker, the declaration was a great moment for the Church in 
America: “It has clarified the question of Catholic allegiance to 
the United States—for the Pope is the voice of Christ and his 
kingdom is not of this world. Instead of a restriction of political 
liberty, it is a guarantee. Instead of a suppression of thought, it is, 
like all dogma, a liberation.” 

After weathering the storms of the Vatican Council, Gibbons 
returned home on the City of Brussels. On the voyage he encountered 
a fierce Atlantic storm. Later a passenger wrote him: “No picture 
stands out more clearly in my life than yours on the morning of the 
great storm when, with barometer in hand and the word of cheer on 
your lsps, you sustained the failing courage of many. To you all 
looked for the word of hope and I recall it as you announced the 
upward tendency of the mercury and the abatement of the storm.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Undoubtedly Bishop Gibbons was glad to be back. For more than 
a year he had been absent from his modest see in Wilmington, 
witnessing the magnificence and pomp of Rome. Returming in 
October 1870, he was pleased to see the improvements to his small 
church which had been made in his absence—the new marble altar 
and the oil paintings—and the enlargement of his residence, which he 
now happily called “my present commodious dwelling.” From his 
earlier view of a small struggling church clinging precariously to its 
rocky foothold in North Carolina, his perspective had widened to in- 
clude the universal church which dominated the seven hills of Rome 
and wielded world-wide power, both temporal and spiritual. But in 
Europe it was a disputed power, as he had seen for the first time with 
a kind of shocked disbelief. And even before he had set foot again 
in his own country, this power which for centuries had belonged to 
the pontiff was wrenched from Pope Pius IX, whose warm greetings 
to the American bishops were still ringing in Gibbons’ ears. 

Material conditions in North Carolina were not much improved— 
poverty still prevailed. Soon the University of North Carolina would 
be forced to close its doors for lack of students. Hooded, sheeted 
tiders of the Ku Klux Klan, calling themselves “The Invisible Em- 
pires,” still terrorized the Negroes, while roving bands of armed 
citizens frequently clashed with Federal troops. 

Despite these disadvantages, however, there was freedom for the 
Church. Here, because of the Constitution’s insistence on separation 
of church and state, there was no governmental attempt to appoint 
bishops or dictate policy, to harass or interfere. Already Gibbons 
found himself “fondly yearning over this church and this people be- 
cause I believe both the American Church and the American people 
to be precious in the sight of God and designed, each one in its 
proper sphere, for a glorious future.” 

Soon after his return Gibbons wrote his first pastoral letter, on 
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the temporal power of the Pope. This was indeed a delicate question 
for an American bishop to discuss. As a loyal son of the recently dis- 
possessed Holy Father, he was expected to deplore publicly the rape 
of the papal lands by the Italian government. Yet as a citizen of the 
American Republic, which sharply divides the temporal and the 
spiritual spheres, he understood the blessings of a separation of 
church and state and the sometimes dubious advantages of a bishop’s 
possessing temporal power. He also faced in this country a total 
public incomprehension of a religious leader who was also a political 
sovereign. Gibbons’ pastoral letter, which was circulated throughout 
his diocese, was a forcible defense of the Pope’s right and need for 
sovereignty, while he pointed out that the ruler of a world-wide 
church could hardly be subject to any earthly prince. A Baltimore 
publisher, John Murphy, was so favorably impressed by this letter 
that he offered to print it free of charge, which was a welcome 
gesture to the bishop of an impoverished diocese. ~ 

By this year of 1870 the Catholics in his jurisdiction had increased 
from 700 to 1200, and his priests noted that Bishop Gibbons knew 
all the adult Catholics in North Carolina personally and called them 
by name. A new encounter showed him the growing fruitfulness of 
his labors. During his absence in Rome a letter had arrived addressed 
“to any Catholic priest in Wilmington”—a letter of inquiry concern- 
ing the teachings of the Catholic Church from a physician, Dr. John 
C. Monk, of Newton Grove. Father Gross had replied to the letter 
and visited the doctor in his rural home. On his return, Gibbons 
followed this up by sending him books on church doctrine. Finally, 
after further instruction, Dr. Monk and his family came to Wil- 
mington, where Bishop Gibbons baptized them and promised to pay 
them a visit. 

In March, Bishop Gibbons set out for Newton Grove. “The trip 
came near imperiling my life,” he later recalled. To catch the rail- 
road train, he had to rise at four o’clock on a raw, rainy morning. 
Since the carriage to the depot failed to appear, Gibbons set out for 
the station, aided by a neighbor’s boy. By now the spring rain had 
turned to a storm of sleet and snow. In the predawn blackness the 
two slight figures staggered along for a mile under the weight of the 
bishop’s heavy bag, which contained his robes and mission articles. 
Alighting from the train at his destination, the bishop found the 
brother of Dr. Monk on horseback, accompanied by a neighbor in his 
buggy who would carry the bishop and his bag. The doctor’s brother 
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carried a heavy ax whose purpose Gibbons soon guessed—to cut a path 
for them through the dense forest of pines whose branches had been 
bowed to the frozen earth by the sleet storm. 

“Tt was a journey to be remembered,” Gibbons said, recalling it 
well fifty years later. “A trip of 21 miles in the teeth of wind, rain, 
sleet and snow. After a short exposure I was all but frozen by the 
violence of the storm and the intense cold.” After several miles of 
this they drew rein before the home of the doctor’s brother, and the 
shivering bishop was restored with a hot drink and a warm footbath. 
Enjoying the hospitality of these strangers, Gibbons remained for 
dinner. ‘Then, the weather having cleared, he gratefully thanked his 
hosts and proceeded on his journey. Next morning, which was 
Sunday, Bishop Gibbons celebrated Mass in the home of Dr. Monk 
and preached to a profoundly attentive little congregation. Before he 
left he promised to arrange for periodic visits by a priest who would 
arrive in layman’s dress and give instruction in a temporary structure 
which the eager congregation set up in the forest. 

Neighboring Protestant ministers resented this invasion of their 
stronghold and made some attempts at petty persecution, but this 
only increased the numbers who gathered to hear the visiting priest. 
Soon the conversions became so numerous that a church and school- 
house were built and the little mission of Newton Grove became 
firmly established. Through the “providential” Dr. Monk, three 
hundred souls were converted to Catholicism. In later years Gibbons 
playfully referred to the physician as “the Monk who fathered three 
hundred children.” Nearly fifty years after his first meeting with Dr. 
Monk, the cardinal in Baltimore received a letter from the doctor’s 
grandson, who was a Benedictine monk in Belmont Abbey, North 
Carolina. He wrote to remind Gibbons that he had once converted 
his mother and his grandfather. The Benedictine recalled that he 
had watched the little parish in Newton Grove “grow from its 
infancy to the present large congregation”—which is today one of 
the strongest Catholic communities in rural North Carolina. 

Now from Baltimore came word that Archbishop Spalding was 
fatally ill. A chronic sufferer from a throat disorder, he was gradually 
strangling to death. The once-mighty Martin J. Spalding, fearless 
defender of the faith, had been gravely ill so often in these last years 
that he finally remarked, “I do not see how I am going to die at all.” 
For the last six weeks he had sat propped up in his chair, racked by 
spasms of choking. The day before his death he wryly remarked, “If 
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I get well, I intend to write a treatise on the art of choking to death.” 

But before he died he would perform one final service for his 
former secretary. When Spalding learned that the Bishop of Rich- 
mond, John McGill, had just died, he called for his pen and asked 
two priests to act as witnesses. Then, red-faced and panting for 
breath, he laboriously wrote, “I hereby appoint the Right Reverend 
Bishop Gibbons administrator with full powers for the Diocese of 
Richmond and I strongly recommend him to the Holy See as Bishop, 
his present position continuing as Vicar Apostolic of North Carolina. 
This is my vote and opinion.” 

Gibbons was summoned to the deathbed. In the archbishop’s 
room, where he had so often attended His Grace, young Bishop 
Gibbons leaned over the dying prelate to administer the Viaticum. 
Bending closer, he read the Profession of Faith which the Church by 
custom asked of every dying bishop, even if the only response were 
a nod of assent. Despite his professional acquaintance with death, 
Gibbons was moved as he watched the last agony of the arch- 
bishop—the warmhearted Spalding who had loved him as a son and 
in whom Gibbons, orphaned as a youth, had found a father. Quietly 
and distinctly, Bishop Gibbons read the Profession of Faith, his eyes 
never leaving the dying man’s face. Then, suddenly, on his face he 
caught the light of hope. “I will never forget the warmth and energy 
of his expression of belief. Every feature of his countenance bore the 
character of those words stamped upon it, ‘I believe.’ Would that 
we had had that face photographed as it appeared then—it would be 
a most eloquent sermon to unbelievers.” 

Later that day Gibbons noted in his diary, “A great light is 
extinguished in Israel.” He was among the mourners at the funeral 
and he preached in the cathedral at the Month’s Mind Mass for the 
archbishop, declaring, “Bold, vigorous, fearless, and aggressive, he 
reminds us of Josue fighting in the valley. Spalding, like the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, wielded the two-edged sword of the spirit.” ‘Then, in 
more intimate vein, he spoke of their father-son relationship and of 
the ten months when he had eaten and slept under the same roof 
with Archbishop Spalding during their attendance at the Vatican 
Council. In final remembrance he sent a request to the Sulpician 
Fathers at St. Mary’s Seminary to celebrate twenty-five Masses for the 
repose of Spalding’s soul. When the archbishop’s nephew, Father 
John Lancaster Spalding, who later became Bishop of Peoria, under- 
took to write the life of his uncle, Gibbons was quick to aid him, 
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both with his own reminiscences and the full use of the Baltimore 
Archives. 

Before his death Archbishop Spalding had made a list of men 
he considered qualified to succeed him—the thirty-eight-year-old Gib- 
bons was among them. But for the post of Archbishop of Baltimore, 
the Holy See selected an older man, Bishop James Roosevelt Bayley 
of Newark. Bayley was reluctant to accept the appointment, protest- 
ing, “I am too old a tree to be transplanted.” 

The new archbishop was a nephew of Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
who founded the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity. He was also 
a first cousin of James Roosevelt, the father of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. In 1933 President Roosevelt observed, “In the family the 
archbishop was always called ‘Rosey’ Bayley, and my father and he 
were very Close friends.” Wealthy and well educated, Bayley had been 
ordained an Episcopal minister and served as the rector of the fash- 
ionable St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church in the Harlem district of New 
York City. As rector, he often received sums of money to distribute to 
the poor. But since he was unable to locate any poor among his pa- 
rishioners, he gave the money to the hard-working Irishwomen in the 
neighborhood, who thanked him vigorously: “May God bless you, 
Mr. Bayley, and may He give you the true faith!” Whether in answer 
to their prayers or not, Bayley was soon converted to Catholicism 
and studied in Paris at the Seminary of St. Sulpice. He was later 
made president of St. John’s College at Fordham University. Gibbons 
had first met Bayley, who was twenty years older than himself, at 
the Vatican Council. The impressionable Baltimorean was quickly 
drawn to the urbane, experienced Bayley, who had long ago outgrown 
the illusions of youth. In his turn, Bayley enjoyed the admiration of 
Gibbons’ inquiring mind and sensed in him, as Spalding had earlier, 
a marked potential. 

Learning of Bayley’s appointment to the premier see of Baltimore, 
with its enormous prestige and responsibility, Gibbons wrote him 
delightedly: “The wishes of my heart are now fulfilled. You will be 
glad to learn that you have been the desired of Baltimore, as I have 
reason to know, for many have opened their hearts to me freely on 
the subject.” Bayley was far from sharing his enthusiasm, for after 
nineteen years in Newark he hated to be disturbed. He replied to 
Gibbons that if he had to go to Baltimore, “one of the consolations 
will be that I will be nearer to you and that we will see one another 
often and take counsel together. I count upon you as my right-hand 
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man.” Already Bayley, whose health was weakening, was thinking of 
Gibbons beside him in Baltimore. 

The papal bulls creating Bayley Archbishop of Baltimore and 
Gibbons Bishop of Richmond arrived from Rome bearing the same 
date. Gibbons took part in the ceremony in the cathedral when Arch- 
bishop Bayley received the pallium, the symbol of the archepiscopal 
rank. One week later, on October 20, 1872, at the age of thirty-eight, 
Gibbons was installed as the fourth bishop of Richmond, with 
Archbishop Bayley as the preacher. Before the ceremony began, a 
crowd of onlookers lined the sidewalk for a block in front of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, and when the doors were opened, “the rush of 
people was so great that the utmost efforts of a squad of police were 
necessary to prevent accidents.” In his address Gibbons struck a 
patriotic note: “It has been tauntingly said by the enemies of the 
Church that the submission of the Catholic laity to their pastors was 
forced and servile, and that their loyalty to their Church would melt 
away amid the free air of America. The Catholics of the United 
States have triumphantly repelled, by their acts, the insulting insinua- 
tion. As there are none more loyal than they to their country, so 
there are none more devoted to their Church.” 

In addition to his new responsibilities as Bishop of Richmond, 
Gibbons continued to act as vicar apostolic of North Carolina. Al- 
though Richmond was an established diocese with fifteen churches, 
stations, orphanages, and some schools, it was still a mission area, 
suffering from the devastation of war. Its widely scattered Catholics 
numbered only seventeen thousand out of more than one million 
people in the state, or about one Catholic in seventy-two. Since 
Virginia was still largely rural and the distances vast, the physical 
problems of covering his territory were tremendous. He wrote to 
Archbishop Bayley, “I have lately been weeding my two big gardens | 
of Virginia and North Carolina. It is hard work while one is at it, but 
it is pleasant when it is done.” 

Although he was only fifty-eight, Archbishop Bayley, like his 
predecessor, was a sick man. He turned often to Bishop Gibbons, 
who took the train from Richmond to assist him in performing 
episcopal functions in the cathedral. Bayley appreciated the younger 
man’s ready acquiescence to his wishes, while Gibbons’ unfailing 
graciousness appealed to the aristocratic relative of the Roosevelts, 
who showed small patience with the rough or the unlettered. 
Gibbons’ ability to run his vast mission diocese efficiently impressed 
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the administrator in Bayley—and he could not fail to enjoy the 
younger man’s sympathy for his ailments. On hearing that the 
archbishop was having trouble with his eyes, Gibbons wrote, “I know 
of no affliction greater than impaired sight, especially to one like 
ourselves who spend so much time among the ancients.” Later 
Gibbons was visiting in Emmitsburg, where Archbishop Bayley’s 
aunt, the Venerable Mother Seton, was buried. He wrote, “As I have 
not heard from Your Grace for some time I have thought this 
morning of throwing out this as a bait to catch a letter from you. I 
went to Emmitsburg, where you were looked for with eagerness. 
Mother Euphemia, though far from wishing your speedy demise, 
pointed out to me with true exultation your future mausoleum. May 
it long remain empty of its guest! Would that I could contemplate 
death with the same complacency as Your Grace. I declaim tolerably 
well on death in general, but when the question is narrowed down 
to myself, ah, there’s the difficulty!” 

In his far-flung dioceses of Richmond and North Carolina, Gibbons 
continued his work patiently and earnestly, using whatever resources 
Providence and his own initiative could provide. A large donation of 
land in Belmont enabled him to establish the Mary Help Abbey for 
Benedictine monks, while in Richmond the gift of a mansion from 
Willam Shakespeare Caldwell allowed him to start a home for the 
aged which he staffed with Little Sisters of the Poor. Schools, more 
churches, orphanages followed as he worked and traveled tirelessly. 

Always he was equal to an emergency. Staying overnight in Hali- 
fax in the home of Edward Conigland, he was awakened at 4:30 A.M. 
by a barking dog and the muffled step of an intruder in his room, “I 
called out once or twice, “Who is there?’ but received no answer 
and, suspecting a robber, I jumped out of bed. The robber just 
escaped, leaving my vest at the door which contained about $150. 
Fortunately I missed nothing, though my Cross was lying on the 
table and my watch under the pillow. I have reason to thank a 
watchful Providence for the safety of my effects and still more for the 
preservation of my life. ‘The would-be robber had entered the house 
through a window, and on retreating left on the ground the print of a 
large naked foot. It was fortunate that I did not seize him, as he 
would probably have overpowered me.” 

During these years Gibbons met many members of the old Virginia 
aristocracy—among them a great-grandnephew of George Washing- 
ton, and General George Washington Custis Lee, the son of Robert 
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Lee. Toward them all he showed the “unfailing suavity” which had 
proved so winning to Frances Fisher. Once a lady in Richmond 
begged the bishop to call on her husband, who was incurably ill. 
“The gentleman,” Gibbons observed, “had been brought up in the 
school of Voltaire and his followers, whose infidel teachings he had 
imbibed. He avowed himself not only an unbeliever in the Catholic 
faith but even a skeptic in all revealed religion.” With this formidable 
adversary Gibbons dealt gently. He made an eloquent plea in de- 
fense of religion, to which the sick man listened attentively, then 
flatly rejected as unconvincing. 

“Though mortified and discouraged by his candid reply,’ Gibbons 
wrote, “I did not despair.” Returning to the subject, he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting his opponent to concede the existence of a Supreme 
Being who is all-powerful and all-good. Gibbons then led his adver- 
sary to the corollary that such a benevolent creator could not fail 
to be moved by the prayers of His creatures. Reluctantly the invalid 
teplied, “I cannot deny the reasonableness of your conclusions.” 

“Then if you admit the utility of prayer,” Gibbons pursued, “T ask 
you to promise to offer up to this Supreme Providence this short 
prayer, ‘O God, give me light to see the truth and strength to follow 
ib 

A few days later the sick man sent Gibbons an urgent request to 
visit him. As Gibbons entered the sickroom, the invalid drew him- 
self up in bed and burst out with an eloquent profession of his 
faith in Catholicism, begging to be baptized in the presence of some 
of his agnostic friends. He died soon after, consoled by the religion 
he had previously scorned and leaving the bishop to reflect, “Prayer 
had tranquilized his heart mote effectively than any human reason- 
ing.” 

Acutely short-handed in his work, Gibbons was always on the 
watch for likely seminarians who would be candidates for the mission 
work after their ordination. His promising protégé, Denis O’Connell, 
“ was well on his way to the priesthood when a twenty-seven-year-old 
Episcopalian, John Banister Tabb, came to Gibbons for instruction. 
In one day Gibbons baptized and confirmed him and gave him the 
Sacrament of Holy Eucharist. When Tabb, who was a talented poet, 
told the bishop that he wished to study for the priesthood, Gibbons 
advised him to enroll at St. Charles College, where he had studied 
himself and where a former altar boy, Thomas F. Price, was now 
studying. Both men would make outstanding records in the priest- 
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hood and both would often recall the early kindness of Bishop Gib- 
bons. 3 

Although Gibbons’ relations with his priests were usually warm 
and based on mutual confidence, he had, like any bishop, his share 
of unruly subordinates. In Raleigh a pastor named Father J. V. Mc- 
Namara had given the bishop considerable trouble since ordination, 
proving disobedient as a priest and irascible as a pastor. When he 
forbade his people to hold a ball on St. Patrick’s night for fear of 
giving scandal, Bishop Gibbons intervened. The priest resisted, and 
finally Gibbons was forced to suspend him. He visited the church 
to restore order, and while he was officiating at the altar the recalci- 
trant priest “had the hardihood to sit in the sanctuary on last Sun- 
day during late Mass and attempted to speak after I preached, but I 
forbade it.” Afterward the priest forwarded an angry appeal to Rome, 
and Bishop Gibbons sent a detailed defense of his own actions to 
the Holy See. Soon the matter was ended in the bishop’s favor, but 
Gibbons confessed to Archbishop Bayley, “This was the most trying 
moment of my life.” 

The issue of papal infallibility which Gibbons had recently heard 
debated and then defined at the Vatican Council was still arousing 
the public. In England, Cardinal Manning was engaged in debate 
with Prime Minister Gladstone on the question—both sides waxed 
warm. Already the American press had acquired the habit of inter- 
viewing the Bishop of Richmond on public questions. When the 
New York Herald approached Gibbons for his views, he noted that 
the question had already been fully covered by the late Archbishop 
Spalding, but he nevertheless indicated his willingness to issue a state- 
ment, in which he remarked, “The infallibility of the Pope is not a 
new doctrine, but a defining of an old one. The Supreme Pontiff 
is to the Church, though in a more eminent degree, what the 
Supreme Court is to the United States.” Referring to the recent pas- 
sage of the controversial “May Laws” in Germany by which Chan- 
cellor Bismarck—whom Pope Pius IX once called “the new Attila” 
—was systematically persecuting Catholics, Gibbons expressed his 
surprise that Gladstone was frightened by the “tyranny” of the 
Pope while he remained silent on the tyranny of Bismarck. Editorially, 
the Herald commented, “And this surprise most persons are obliged 
to share.” 

From Rome in 1875 came the voice of the prisoner of the Vatican. 
To the consternation of his secretary of state, Cardinal Antonelli, 
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the indomitable Pope Pius IX, in a consistory, named as the first 
American cardinal Archbishop John McCloskey of New York. The 
mild McCloskey had been one of the American bishops at the 
- Vatican Council who had originally expressed his disapproval of the 
\ definition of infallibility as inopportune. In his diary the following 
month Gibbons noted, “I was present with many prelates at the 
ceremony of conferring the biretta on Cardinal McCloskey in the 
cathedral of New York.” McCloskey would later travel to Rome for 
his reception of the red hat and his formal installation as a prince of 
the Church. 

A few months later President Grant delivered a message to Con- 
gress proposing an amendment to the Constitution which would 
forbid the teaching “of religious, atheistic, or pagan tenets” in any 
school supported wholly or in part by public funds and which would 
also prohibit the granting of school funds in any state “in aid directly 
or indirectly of any religious sect or denomination.” He also proposed 
the taxation of all church property. 

Again the New York Herald interviewed Bishop Gibbons. Grant 
was the only United States President whom Gibbons would publicly 
oppose, but now the issue was clear-cut and he was scathing in his 
criticism: “The Constitutional Amendment recommended by Presi- 
dent Grant, if carried out, would reduce our American republic to the 
condition of things that existed in pagan Rome, where the individual 
was absorbed by the state, which was a political juggernaut crushing 
under its wheels all personal liberty. The most crushing of all des- 
potisms is that of a centralized government. The government has 
no more right to dictate to the father when and where and how he 
must educate his children than it has to prescribe his food or the 
shape of his clothes. ‘Those who advocate this system of centralization 
are slavishly imitating the most absolute government in Continental 
Europe. Besides, if popular education is wrested from the family 
and the state and placed in the hands of the Federal government, 
of whatever party, it will give the administration an overwhelming 
patronage which would destroy all balance of power and reduce 
minorities to a mere cipher. 

“Nor do I see how paganism and religion can be simultaneously 
excluded from the schools as the President proposes, for if an educa- 
tion excludes all religion, it is necessarily pagan, there being no 
medium between the two terms. To tax church property and chari- 
table institutions is putting a premium on infidelity and avarice and 
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makes religion and philanthropy arduous by imposing a penalty on 
those who maintain Christianity and support charitable houses.” He 
concluded by correctly predicting that the American people would 
never endorse such “novel legislation.” 

Although Gibbons never suffered from a compulsion to power, 
he did resist, promptly and vigorously, when a neighboring bishop, 
John J. Kain, after only eight months in his see of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, petitioned Rome for a change in the boundaries of the 
two dioceses. This would mean for Gibbons the loss of his most 
populous Catholic territory, although it would enlarge his diocese— 
which was “already the size of all Italy.” Immediately Gibbons 
lodged a protest with Rome and another with Archbishop Bayley, 
complaining that Bishop Kain, “being scarcely warm in his seat,” 
was challenging the boundaries set up by Baltimore which had never 
been previously questioned. ‘The victory was Gibbons’, since Rome 
refused to consider the change. Yet it was characteristic of Gibbons 
that the incident did not alter his friendship with Bishop Kain, with 
whom he became closer in later years. 

By now Archbishop Bayley was beginning to feel the chill of im- 
pending death, and he grew more urgent about the appointment of 
a coadjutor, or an assistant bishop, who would have the right to suc- 
ceed him. It was always Gibbons whom he had wanted, as he had 
hinted many times—two years before, on his doctor’s insistence that 
he get an assistant, he had informed Gibbons of his intention to 
propose his name to Rome. With characteristic hesitation Gibbons 
had replied, “I would rather be silent than speak about the coadjutor- 
ship. It has started various conflicting thoughts in my mind. I have 
a grounded fear that I would not satisfy Your Grace’s expectations 
and that I would not improve on closer acquaintance. One thing 
would reconcile me to the change—the reasonable prospect of your 
long life’—a prospect which both men knew was improbable. 

But such temporizing would no longer satisfy the ailing arch- 
bishop. He wrote in his diary, “My health troubles me so much that 
I find it difficult to attend to my duties. Today I wrote His Eminence 
Cardinal McCloskey, Archbishops Purcell, Kenrick, Wood, and Wil- 
liams, asking them to assist me in obtaining as my coadjutor with the 
right of succession the Bishop of Richmond.” To Cardinal McClos- 
key in New York Bayley wrote, “Bishop Gibbons would be the right 
man in the right place. He is clear-headed—sensible—a good ad- 
ministrator—is very popular in Baltimore, and would be acceptable 
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to clergy and people.” Then Bayley sent Rome the list of three 
names required in naming a bishop and set in motion the ma- 
chinery for naming his successor. 

While Rome was weighing his future, Gibbons continued his triple 
task of administering the Diocese of Richmond, the Vicariate of 
North Carolina, and assisting Archbishop Bayley in Baltimore—a 
formidable undertaking for a man generally considered physically 
not robust. 

He stood one day in the shadows of St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rich- 
mond, watching the little groups of immigrants, newly arrived from 
Italy, as they timidly entered the church for the first time. He heard 
them whispering in Italian, gesturing broadly, then saw them halt, 
their eyes filling with tears as they caught sight of the familiar saints, 
the baptismal font, the confessional boxes, the black-robed priests, 
and the lonely sanctuary light burning before the altar. “Everywhere 
a Catholic is at home,” Gibbons mused. 4 

In his vast mission diocese, so scarcely supplied with priests, Gib- 
bons knew that there were many souls who would be drawn to the 
faith if he could only reach them. Everywhere on his mission tours 
during the past eight years he had found the need for the Church, 
as he met again and again the questions, the misconceptions, the 
longing to know. Having won the hearts of his non-Catholic neigh- 
bors, he had come to understand their minds, and how to reach them 
with the teachings of the Church. But the solitary bishop journeying 
on horseback or by wagon across vast distances could never hope to 
reach them all. ‘Too often the spoken word died on the air as soon 
as it was uttered. One day in the spring of 1876 Bishop Gibbons 
was visiting the faithful Father Gross in the sacristy of St. Thomas 
Church in Wilmington. They talked about the need for a simple 
written treatise to supplement their sermons, and Gibbons suggested 
to the priest that he prepare one. 

Instantly Father Gross retorted, “Bishop, why don’t you write it?” 

“Give me paper and ink,” Gibbons replied, “and while the spirit 
is in me I will jot down the first chapter.” The priest’s suggestion 
was the needed spur. Setting to work at once, he wrote in longhand 
the first chapter of the book The Faith of Our Fathers, following it 
during the next few months with the remainder of the book. Before 
the end of the year the book was published by John Murphy of 
Baltimore, who estimated the sale at about 3000 copies. 

But the response was overwhelming. Almost overnight the book 
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became a best seller, one of the most popular works on apologetics 
ever written in English. Within six months it had run through four 
revised editions and soon it was translated into half a dozen lan- 
guages. ‘This clear, forceful expression of the teachings of the Church, 
with its directness of style, was written for and among non-Catholics, 
and it made constant reference to the Bible, which was their only 
source of authority. Immediately a stream of conversions resulted, 
which continues to this day, when millions of copies of the book have 
been sold. 

Gibbons wrote with the disarming simplicity which was part of his 
nature, and his readers found the book as winning as his friends 
found his presence. Once, during a rather long-winded discussion 
by several writers on the question of style, Gibbons observed, “The 
great thing as to style is to have something to say. Words come at 
the pressure of an idea.” 

The bishop sent a copy of The Faith of Our Fathers to Pope Pius 
IX, who relayed the message back, “Continue the good fight!” Gib- 
bons was naturally delighted at the widespread success of his book. 
Not only did it reach “as clear as a sunbeam” into hidden dark- 
nesses where he could never penetrate, but, as he observed with 
gratification, “There is not one word in it that can give offense to 
our Protestant brethren. ‘There was originally a reference that seemed 
to displease Episcopalians, but when my attention was called to it 
I promptly ordered it to be expunged. Had I written the book in 
Catholic Baltimore, I might have fallen into something of that kind. 
But in North Carolina, where opinion was almost unanimously 
against me, I was on my good behavior.” 

All during that spring of 1877 rumors buzzed in Rome and Balti- 
more about the choice of a coadjutor to Archbishop Bayley. Denis 
O’Connell, approaching ordination, wrote of “the daily expectation 
of your elevation to the Metropolitan See of Baltimore.” O’Connell 
was naturally pleased at the reported honor for Gibbons, yet sad- 
dened at the prospect of their impending separation. He wrote Gib- 
bons, “I frequently consoled myself with the promise of passing my 
life under the government of the unassuming and gentle Bishop that 
took me to fish with him in Mr. Cox’s pond and dealt with me so 
familiarly in his apostolic journeyings through North Carolina’s for- 
ests.” 

In mid-May the news was out—Gibbons was named by the Holy 
See as the new coadjutor of Baltimore, to assist the rapidly failing 
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Archbishop Bayley. Congratulations poured in on Gibbons from all 
over the country. One priest commented, “I am sorry for Richmond 
but glad for- Baltimore.” Amid the general rejoicing, one bishop 
declared that he had long felt the need of a change in Baltimore 
because Archbishop Bayley, despite his many qualifications, had been 
“a failure at the helm of that noble old ship’—perhaps the old tree 
when transplanted had never really put down roots in Baltimore. 

Less than a fortnight later Gibbons heard from Denis O’Connell, 
who had just been ordained in Rome. So brilliant was the young 
man that at his examination for the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
the cardinal prefect and examining professors accorded it to him by 
acclamation instead of by the usual method of balloting. Afterward 
the cardinal prefect came out of the adjoining room expressly to 
congratulate him. Such was the man who would for years be Gibbons’ 
closest link with the Vatican. Now O’Connell wrote jubilantly to 
Gibbons, “God has great designs upon you and His finger is most 
strangely apparent in the course of your life. Whatever else awaits 
you here, the government of many cities certainly awaits you here- 
after.” O’Connell than reported that the newly ordained priests in 
his class had been received in an informal reception by His Eminence 
Cardinal Franchi, prefect of the Congregation Propaganda Fide. 
Among the group of young priests surrounding the Roman cardinal 
was Dr. Edward McGlynn, the brilliant priest-orator who would one 
day be the source of great grief to the Church, to Gibbons, and to 
himself. 

Jokingly young Father O’Connell addressed the cardinal, “Emi- 
nenzd, you have taken away my bishop.” 

“How so?” demanded His Eminence, darting a quick glance at the 
young American. 

“You have given him to Baltimore,” O’Connell answered. 

“Oh, si, si,” the Roman cardinal laughed, “Monsignor Gibbons, 
for they all wanted him.” 

Then Dr. McGlynn interposed, “And with the right of succession, 
too, Eminenza.” 

“Yes,” replied the cardinal gravely. “All the bishops were in favor 
of him, and the people of Baltimore were most eager to obtain him.” 

“And he is young,” added McGlynn, “not much above thirty.” 

“Thirty-four,” the cardinal corrected him. 

“He is most amiable and learned,” McGlynn continued, “and he 
has written some very valuable works, especially one on the faith.” 
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“Si, si,” Cardinal Franchi replied heartily, “io, sio, e molto bravo!” 

To the forty-three-year-old Gibbons in Richmond, this account 
must have caused mild amusement. For always in that city of an- 
cient tradition and octogenarian churchmen, the “Americano” Gib- 
bons would be accounted youthful. 

Now from his old friend Bishop Lynch of Charleston he received 
a congratulatory letter which observed, “Of course the miter will be 
heavier and the thorns sharper. But so it is with bishops and arch- 
bishops.” Lynch mentioned that a recent sermon Gibbons had deliv- 
ered in the South had proved “a hit. It delighted the Protestants, 
who still speak of it with admiration. Was it to escape a temptation to 
vanity that you ran away from us so quickly?” 

Time was running out for Archbishop Bayley. ‘The waters of Vichy 
had improved his health a little, but he knew with unmistakable 
clarity that he would not recover. When Archbishop Wood of Phila- 
delphia joined him in Vichy, coming from Rome with the papal 
bulls appointing Gibbons as coadjutor, Bayley begged his friend to 
carry them to Gibbons in Richmond at once. Then, urgently, he 
wrote to Rome, asking that all the necessary faculties be forwarded 
so that Gibbons could assume his post “with the least possible de- 
lay.” Between the lines one could almost hear his desperate plea, 
“Hurry!” Then he wrote to Gibbons, granting him all the faculties 
he could bestow on him and instructing him where he would 
find the keys to his desk, his important papers, and how he could 
secure money from the savings bank. 

On August 13 the faculties arrived from Rome, giving Gibbons 
official sanction for the duties of his new office. In his diary he wrote, 
“May God give me light to know my duty and strength to fulfill 
it.” Soon afterward Archbishop Bayley debarked from Europe with 
the look of death upon him, and Gibbons set out for Newark to 
anoint him. Early in September, Gibbons wrote Pope Pius IX his 
formal acceptance of the post in Baltimore, then prepared to wind 
up his affairs in Richmond. In a farewell sermon in the cathedral 
he told his hearers, “The friendly smile you will see before you on 
Richmond’s face will reflect the warm and generous feelings of 
Richmond’s heart.” In a plea to the laity he added, “Without you, 
we can do little or nothing. We clergy and you people have the same 
interests. We stand or fall together.” 

Then from Newark the long-expected wire arrived—Archbishop 
Bayley was dying. Gibbons hurried to the New Jersey residence to 
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watch again as death came for the Archbishop of Baltimore. On 
October 3 he wrote in his diary, “This morning about 10:30 A.M. 
the Most Rev. James R. Bayley, Archbishop of Baltimore, died in 
Newark after a prolonged illness. His death was peaceable, without 
a struggle. May his soul this day be in peace.” Bayley’s funeral was 
held in the cathedral in Baltimore, attended by Cardinal McCloskey 
and nineteen archbishops and bishops. At the expressed wish of the 
late archbishop, his body was brought to Emmitsburg, where it was 
laid beside that of Mother Seton in the vault which Mother Eu- 
phemia had pointed out so proudly to Gibbons a few years earlier. 

Now at the age of forty-three, Gibbons, the native son of Balti- 
more, had come home. In rapid succession two archbishops had died, 
leaving to him the throne of the oldest see in the country after 
he had been a bishop for only nine years. Here, where Catholicism’s 
roots were deepest in the United States, he would exert a primacy of 
influence, if not of fact. From the throne first oecupied by Arch- 
bishop Carroll almost a century earlier he would preside as the most 
influential prelate in America. To the non-Catholics of the country 
who were responding so eagerly to his book, the mild, accessible 
Gibbons would represent the voice of Rome for the next forty-four 
years. 

Gibbons took up his new duties at once. An immediate responsi- 
bility was the advising of Rome on a replacement for the vacancy 
in Richmond. Drawing up a terna from which the Holy See could 
choose his successor, he strongly recommended Dr. John J. Keane, 
the assistant pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in Washington, whom he 
called “a rare combination of head and heart.” Although Gibbons 
was used to the slow-moving machinery by which appointments from 
Rome were made, still he did not expect to wait forever. Months 
elapsed and there was still silence on the Richmond appointment. 
Perplexed, he inquired of the Baltimore Post Office and uncovered 
the fact that the papal bulls appointing Dr. Keane to Richmond 
were now resting in the dead-letter office in New York City. They 
had been sent from Rome in April, addressed to “Giacomo Gibbons.” 
The Baltimore postal officials, unacquainted with Italian, had ad- 
vertised a letter for “G. Gibbons” and finally concluded that the 
addressee could not be found. 

Before Gibbons could be formally installed with full powers as 
Archbishop of Baltimore, he had to receive from Rome his official 
symbol of offce—the pallium. This is a thin band of white wool 
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which is placed around the shoulders of a new church dignitary and 
is worn over his chasuble. But the pallium is usually awarded in a 
papal consistory or an assembly of the College of Cardinals in Rome. 
Now Denis O’Connell wrote that the aged pontiff, after eight years 
as a prisoner of the Vatican, was failing. “His great frame is nearly 
worn.” Because of his frequent attacks of near prostration, no certain 
date for a consistory could be set. After an audience with the Pope, 
O’Connell sadly noted, “If he closed his eyes and stretched himself 
he would be taken for a corpse.” Plainly, the longest reign in papal 
history, lasting thirty-two years, was drawing to a close. 

Finally, three days after Christmas, the sick old Pope called to- 
gether the members of the College of Cardinals in his library and 
gave out the pallia. Among the cardinals present was the Pope’s 
close friend and adviser, Henry Edward Manning of Westminster. 
After the consistory, young Father O’Connell eagerly presented to 
Manning the compliments of the new Archbishop of Baltimore, 
whom he had met a few years before at the Vatican Council. “The 
old cardinal was pleased to hear it and salutes you most respectfully,” 
O’Connell wrote. 

The young priest was plainly ubiquitous—he learned now that 
Ella Edes, a convert newspaperwoman whose critics called her “a 
gartulous old maid,” was boasting of her influence on this appoint- 
ment of Gibbons. “She says she made you coadjutor, at least has- 
tened your nomination. Bishop Corrigan told her to do s0,” 
O’Connell reported. This was not the last time that Gibbons would 
encounter the strangely influential “Signorina” who acted as Roman 
agent for Corrigan, and who, siding with the New York prelate, 
would show a growing and implacable opposition to Gibbons. 

Now Father O’Connell sailed for home, triumphantly bearing the 
long-awaited pallium, which was among the last given out by Pope 
Pius IX. The date for the reception of the pallium was set for Febru- 
ary 10, and invitations to the ceremony were mailed. From Chicago, 
Bishop Thomas Foley, an old friend of Gibbons, wrote enthusiasti- 
cally, “You are promoted because you merited it and have won your 
place without ambitioning it.” The New York Herald called him 
“a learned and scholarly man, yet one versed in a knowledge of 
the world.” 

Three days before the ceremony, death struck again. From Rome 
came a wire announcing that Pio Nono was dead. A newspaper story 
described the scene: “Dying, he rallied several times, remarking, 
‘Death wins this time! Guard the Church I loved so well and sa- 
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credly!’” As papal Rome was plunged into mourning, sede vacante, 
the press of the world gave belated recognition to the inflexible Pius 
who had preferred a self-imposed imprisonment in the Vatican to a 
surrender of his ancient rights. Still opposing the march of secularism, 
he had died, surrounded by his faithful followers, among whom was 
Cardinal Manning. The New York Sun editorialized, “The most 
remarkable fact in this long, laborious, and devoted life is that while 
the deceased pontiff leaves the Church shorn of her territories, her 
temporal power, he yet leaves her with a firmer hold than ever upon 
the minds and hearts of the almost countless millions who belong 
to her communion. She is less an earthly kingdom but none the 
less powerful as a church.” 

At once Gibbons issued instructions: all churches in his archdiocese 
would be draped in mourning for thirty days, Masses would be sung 
for the departed soul of the pontiff, and all the church bells would 
be solemnly tolled. Then he faced a quandary: should he proceed, 
in the black-shrouded Cathedral of the Assumption in Baltimore, 
with the ceremony of his own installation? He turned to Cardinal 
McCloskey in New York for advice and received the terse wire, 
“Don’t postpone ceremony.” 

On the appointed day the cathedral was crowded, as Bishop 
Patrick Lynch of Charleston celebrated the Pontifical High Mass, 
while eleven American bishops and a bishop from Ireland witnessed 
the ceremony of the bestowal of the pallium. In the congrega- 
tion sat seventy-five-year-old Mrs. Bridget Gibbons, the Archbishop’s 
mother. Another churchman called Gibbons “one of the most unas- 
suming of men, a St. Francis de Sales in gentleness and charm of 
manner.” Bishop Lynch preached and Archbishop Gibbons replied, 
reminding his hearers that his converts in the missions of North 
Carolina had never witnessed such a ceremony as this, since “their 
worship was in a place no better than a log cabin.” 

In his diary the Sulpician vicar-general, the same Father Joseph 
P. Dubruel who had kept a diary sixteen years earlier when James 
Gibbons had been ordained, now wrote, “Bishop Lynch’s address 
was very good, but still better was the answer of Archbishop Gib- 
bons.” 

The new archbishop was described at this time by a young 
seminarian (who would later become William Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston) as “a very holy man and withal very keen too. He is almost 
emaciated and the southern boys adore him.” 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Ten days after Gibbons received the pallium in Baltimore, St. 
Peter’s Square in Rome rang with glad shouts following the formal 
announcement, “Habemus Papam [We have a Pope]! After only 
forty-eight hours in conclave the College of Cardinals had chosen 
on its third ballot Joachim Cardinal Pecci, the sixty-eight-year-old 
Archbishop of Perugia, who took the name of Pope Leo XIII. The 
tall, stooped bishop with the eagle’s gaze whom Gibbons had ob- 
served at the Vatican Council eight years before had tried desperately 
to refuse the honor, protesting, “I am a feeble old man. I cannot 
assume so immense a burden. I shall collapse in a few days. It is 
death, not the papal dignity, they propose to bestow on me.” Yet his 
bent shoulders had straightened when he put on the white robes of 
the Pope and began a reign that would last twenty-five years and 
would win him acclaim as the greatest Pope since Paul II, who had 
reigned three hundred years before. In his diary Gibbons noted rue- 
fully, “Cardinal McCloskey did not arrive in time.” The ten days 
then allowed for cardinals to reach Rome following the death of a 
pope did not suffice for the first American cardinal. 

By coincidence, both Pope Leo XIII and Archbishop Gibbons 
were beginning their reigns at the same moment—in February 1878. 
In an era when men’s minds were stirred with revolutionary ideas, 
both prelates faced overwhelming difficulties—Leo in the universal 
church and Gibbons in Baltimore. Despite their wide differences in 
gifts and in experience, both the Pope and the archbishop were tem- 
peramentally inclined toward the diplomat’s approach, preferring to 
suggest rather than to command. Both felt the urgency of bringing 
the Church into closer touch with the times in which they were living. 
In his dealings with the subtle, intellectual Leo XIII, Gibbons soon 
reached a modus vivendi, which developed into a mutual understand- 
ing that strengthened over the years. ‘The Pope’s confidence in the 
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judgment of the Archbishop of Baltimore allowed Gibbons to ac- 
complish some of his greatest works. 

For Archbishop Gibbons was quick to recognize the tremen- 
dous challenge confronting the Church in the United States with its 
six million members. The waves of Catholic immigrants to this coun- 
try had begun in the forties following the potato famine in Ireland. 
Now it had swelled to a high tide of immigrants from Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland. Many of them came seeking, not free- 
dom, but money, and intending, after accumulating a substantial 
pile, to return with it to their homelands. They brought an alien 
culture and, what was even more divisive, an alien language to which 
they stubbornly clung. Gibbons recognized that this flood of diverse 
nationalities, whose only common bond was their Catholicism, must 
be absorbed into the mainstream of American life. On the other 
hand, he realized that the so-called “Native Americans,’ who nar- 
towly eyed Catholicism as an “alien” religion, must somehow be 
convinced that the members of the Church of Rome, rather than 
posing a threat to America, could become her greatest bulwark. Un- 
til now, most of the bishops of the country had been tirelessly and 
selflessly engaged in the “brick and mortar” work of building churches 
and organizing their dioceses. To protect their flocks from persecu- 
tion or discrimination by native-born Americans, they had tended to 
hold aloof from the life of the community, unwittingly creating a 
kind of “ghetto” mentality. Too often the bishops of the United 
States were regarded with distant deference, seldom seen and only 
faintly heard. 

To Gibbons this was a mistake. With his naturally winning man- 
net he had learned to disarm prejudice. Without hesitation, he 
walked easily among all kinds of people. Because he “loved faces,” 
he was loved in return. Now he faced the dual task of Americanizing 
this vast, noisy crowd of European immigrants and of removing the 
foreign label from Catholicism. At the same time his grasp of the 
problems besetting the American hierarchy and his understanding of 
the Roman mind made him the inevitable link between the United 
States and Rome. 

Archbishop Gibbons had always admired his famous predecessor, 
Archbishop John Carroll, the mild yet forceful leader of the early 
Church in the United States, who had been on the best terms with 
non-Catholics. Now he learned that the prayer which Carroll had 
composed for the civil authorities in 1800, the prayer which Gibbons 
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had loved ever since he had heard old Archbishop Kenrick bravely 
reading it amid the angry walk-out of a Civil War congregation, 
was under attack. The former president of St. Mary’s College in 
Emmitsburg, Father John McCaffrey, wrote to Gibbons, objecting 
to its recitation at the close of Mass, since, he said, the people did 
not like it and it would provide the civil powers with an opening 
wedge to dictate religious practices. Gibbons, with his practical pa- 
triotism, must have been astonished at these objections, yet he was 
careful not to offend the old priest. Assuring him of his respectful 
attention to “so venerated and learned a source,” he nevertheless 
pointed out, “Nor do I see how the recitation of this prayer can be 
construed with any sense of justice into a badge of ultra-submission 
to the civil powers.” 

The city of Washington, D.C., which is only forty miles from 
Baltimore, was included in Gibbons’ jurisdiction. Earlier archbishops, 
fearful of arousing the criticism of meddling in temporal affairs, had 
been inclined to remain aloof from social and civil events in the 
capital city. This anxiety apparently never troubled Gibbons. He 
became a popular guest of honor at Washington dinners and recep- 
tions, where he met the President in office and his cabinet members, 
as well as prominent statesmen and diplomats. One unfailing rule 
he observed—he always departed for home before 10 P.M. 

In his periodic reports to Rome, it was Gibbons’ habit to stress 
the positive benefits to the Church in the United States which re- 
sulted from its separation from the state. In July 1879 he described 
for Cardinal Simeoni, prefect of the Congregation Propaganda 
Fide, “the good feeling which now exists between the authorities 
and the Church, manifested by the President [Rutherford B. Hayes] 
and his cabinet attending our college Commencement, by the Gover- 
nor doing likewise and by the lately enacted law remitting to a great 
extent the tax on church property.” To Cardinal Simeoni, who would 
soon share the Church’s horror at the attempt by Roman hoodlums, 
with the collusion of the Italian government, to throw the casket 
containing the body of the late Pope Pius IX into the Tiber, this 
harmony of church and state must have seemed as novel as it was 
welcome. 

About this time the apostolic delegate to Canada, Bishop George 
Conroy, visited the United States, and Gibbons requested the twenty- 
nine-year-old Father Denis O’Connell of the Richmond diocese to 
accompany him on his tour of the country. It was a mutually 
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satisfactory arrangement, for O’Connell told Gibbons that he had 
“learned much of human nature” from Conroy, and the apostolic 
delegate wrote Gibbons that “I am most pleased with him. I believe 
you would do well to make him useful in your own personal service.” 
When Conroy anxiously confided his fears to O’Connell that Gib- 
bons was working too hard and would undoubtedly break down 
under the strain, Denis O’Connell, who knew the archbishop well, 
laughingly reassured him, pointing out that Gibbons had been work- 
ing that way for the past eighteen years with no ill effects. 

With civic fervor the city of Baltimore was celebrating its 150th 
anniversary in 1880. Previously Catholics in Baltimore had acted as 
interested onlookers at such civic events, but Archbishop Gibbons, 
reflecting the pride of a native son, urged all his pastors to encourage 
their numerous parish societies to march in the mammoth parade of 
celebration. He suggested that all priests should preach from their 
pulpits on the occasion and that choirs at vesper services throughout 
the city should sing the Te Deum, the Church’s ancient hymn of 
rejoicing. 

Later that year Gibbons set out on his first ad limina visit—a trip 
to Rome which every bishop must make at five-year intervals to re- 
port in person to His Holiness on the state of his diocese. With him 
on this trip were several priests, including his old friend Father Ber- 
nard J. McManus of Baltimore. In Rome, Gibbons was received in 
private audience with the new Pope. The formal salutations over, 
Gibbons eagerly expressed his thanks “and those of the English- 
speaking world” to His Holiness for having conferred the red hat on 
England’s John Henry Newman. In his first consistory Pope Leo XIII 
had elevated the ascetic Father Newman to the College of Cardinals, 
an act that served in part to compensate for the years of rebuffs and 
disappointments which the deeply learned convert-theologian had 
suffered in the Church, owing, some asserted, to the implacable 
opposition of Cardinal Manning, who had always had the ear of 
Pope Pius IX. 

On this visit Gibbons stayed on the Via dell’Umilta at the North 
American College, of which he was a member of the board. Here 
he stepped unwittingly into a hornets’ nest. The rector, Monsignor 
Louis Hostlot, whose stern visage was thought to resemble Napo- 
leon’s, was struggling against widespread dissatisfaction among the 
student body, which was split into bitterly partisan groups. Seizing 
on the visit of the American archbishop, the harassed rector implored 
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Gibbons to settle the discord. During his three-week stay Gibbons 
conferred with the dissenting students, listening as they aired their 
complaints, then counseled them all to greater charity. As one stu- 
dent later remarked, “Fortunately he was able to bring them around 
in large part to a more spiritual frame of mind.” This was one of 
Gibbons’ first appearances in the role of peacemaker, a role in which 
he was always reluctant but generally successful. 

Before Gibbons departed, Monsignor Hostlot, who was naturally 
grateful to him for restoring peace among his students, offered to 
transmit in person a note to Pope Leo XIII which would convey 
Gibbons’ congratulations to the pontiff on his recent encyclical, 
Aeterni Patris. In this letter the pontiff, who was a noted authority 
on the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas, had urged a wider study of 
the writings of the Angelic Doctor. Gibbons’ message to the Pope 
promised to foster this study of Aquinas in the seminaries of the 
United States. Later Monsignor Hostlot reported to Gibbons that 
he had presented the note to the pleased pontiff, then added, “Yours 
is the first from our [American] episcopate.” 

Leaving Rome, Gibbons and his party set out for Oberammergau, 
where they witnessed the world-famed Passion play. While traveling 
through the Austrian Tyrol, Gibbons felt a natural curiosity to learn 
the political news from home. For in the recent bitter contest be- 
tween the “Stalwarts” (who were still trying to fight the Civil War) 
and the opposing “Half-Breeds,” he wondered uneasily who had 
been nominated for the presidency of the United States. “But in 
that country news travels slowly,” he observed. “On reaching Inns- 
bruck, I learned that Mr. Garfield was the nominee. I got my in- 
formation from an American student buried in the cloisters of a 
seminary to whom the outside world was apparently dead. I never 
discovered and I daresay his professors never knew how he obtained 
his information, but the news was correct.” 

Continuing his trip to England, he visited Lulworth Castle in 
Dorsetshire, where John Carroll had been consecrated as the first 
American bishop just ninety years before. Then he paid a visit to 
the Oratory at Edgbaston, where he breakfasted with Cardinal New- 
man. The fragile, snowy-haired Newman was dressed in a plain black 
cassock and received him in his study, a room overflowing with books. 
Fascinated, Gibbons listened to the effortless flow of conversation 
from the lips of one of the great masters of English prose. Newman 
discussed the famous libel suit brought against him by the ex-priest 
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Achilli and spoke of Prime Minister Gladstone’s offer of a public 
apology to Newman, which he had refused, preferring the vindica- 
tion of public opinion. It was a meeting that Gibbons never forgot. 
Even after he had met most of the great men of the Victorian age— 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, Manning, Gladstone, Theodore Roosevelt, Pius 
X—it was still Newman who cast a spell over him. Many years later 
he declared, “The greatest man I have ever known was Cardinal 
Newman. He was like a light shining in a dark place—he produced 
the impression of infinite refinement without any trace of weakness 
whatever. One felt in him an extraordinary sweetness of disposition 
and yet one felt that in the things of God he could be absolutely 
inflexible. He had that marvelous gift, which only a few historians 
possess and which is rarely possessed by a great thinker—the gift of 
seeing the present in the past and of judging what would be by 
what had been. He had a wonderful conception not only of the 
history of Christianity but of human opinion generally.” 

In London, Gibbons sat through a session of the House of Com- 
mons and watched Prime Minister Gladstone parry an opponent. “A 
very long debate was going on regarding taxation,” Gibbons later 
wrote. ““The Ministry was in favor of transferring a tax from grain to 
malt, of relieving the farmer at the expense of the brewer. It was a 
measure that would bring joy to the heart of the Archbishop of 
St. Paul.” (This was a playful thrust at his friend John Ireland, the 
militant temperance advocate.) “A young lord of the opposition side 
was making a dreary speech to the effect that it was better to let 
well enough alone and that the relations between the tax collector 
and the taxpayer were of an amicable character and should not be 
disturbed. 

“As soon as it was announced that Mr. Gladstone was going to 
speak, the House was suddenly aroused from its lethargy and was in- 
flamed with enthusiasm. He was greeted with cheers. He had spoken 
but a few words when he was rudely interrupted by the young lord. 
Mr. Gladstone gracefully bowed to his opponent, receded a step, and 
sat down. When His Lordship had finished, he resumed his speech 
with his Damocles blade. ‘I have studied the subject of finance under 
Sir Robert Peel,’ said Mr. Gladstone. ‘I have sat at his feet like Saul 
at the feet of Gamaliel. I am an old man and have not the sanguine 
temperament of my young friend. As for me, I never expect to see 
the day when the tax collector and the taxpayer will rush into one 
another’s arms and embrace one another.’ ” 
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Although Gibbons loved to travel, he was always delighted to be 
home. Shortly after his return to Baltimore, he preached in the 
cathedral concerning his recent trip to Europe and concluded with 
a sigh of relief, “I would infinitely prefer to live under our own flag 
than under any government of continental Europe, for with us 
liberty is not a name but a living reality.” 

In March 1881, James Garfield was inaugurated as President. He 
was a gentle, poetry-loving man who once exclaimed bitterly of the 
presidency, “My God! What is there in this place that a man should 
ever want to get into it?” Four months later, in the railroad station 
in Washington, he was felled by two pistol shots fired from the gun 
of a disappointed office seeker who shouted melodramatically, “I am 
a Stalwart! Arthur is now President.” The nation was outraged, es- 
pecially since the would-be assassin had falsely suggested a political 
backing for the crime. 

Immediately Archbishop Gibbons urged all the priests in his arch- 
diocese, “with all the power at your command,” to lead their con- 
gregations in prayer for the recovery of the wounded President, and 
on the following Sunday, “should he then still survive,” to recite at 
Mass the Litany of the Saints. He also sent Mrs. Garfield a warm 
letter of sympathy. All summer the injured President lingered, while 
it became definitely established that the assassination had been the 
vindictive act of an aggrieved man and not a political plot. When 
the bedridden President Garfield, who was daily growing weaker, was 
told of the crusade of prayers being offered for him in the churches 
of the nation, he smiled wanly and murmured, “Bless the good 
will of the people.” But the wound proved mortal, and on Septem- 
ber 19, after almost three months of suffering, Garfield died. 

Gibbons was always alert to public reaction. He listened to a pa- 
rishioner’s murmured complaint, “We have prayed. The whole na- 
tion has prayed, but in vain. What is the use of prayer?” In answer, 
Gibbons mounted the pulpit of the cathedral to deliver a Sunday 
sermon which attracted national attention. He began by asking di- 
rectly, “Has not the death of the President, notwithstanding the 
prayers that were offered for his recovery, tempted some of you to 
doubt the efficacy of prayer?” ‘To which he replied, “No good prayer 
ever goes unanswered, for God answers our prayers in one of two 
ways—either directly or indirectly. Just as a prudent father withholds 
from his child a dangerous toy and gives him instead something 
harmless and useful, so our Heavenly Father gives us what to Him 
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seems best, and our wisdom is but folly compared to the infinite 
wisdom of God. If God, in response to your prayers, did not save 
the President’s life, He has done more. He has saved the life and 
preserved the peace of the nation. And the life of the nation is of 
more value than the life of any individual. He was pleased to prolong 
his life for almost three months after he received the fatal wound. 
Had he died immediately from the wound, what terrible conse- 
quences might have followed! So intense at the moment was public 
feeling, so strong (though most unjust) was the suspicion aroused 
against the members of a certain political party, so bitter was the 
animosity engendered by these suspicions, that if the President had 
died immediately it needed but a spark to ignite the flame. The 
first assassination might have been followed by others, and anarchy 
and confusion and sedition might have reigned supreme for a time. 
But God mercifully spared his life till the excitement subsided, when 
cool reason would regain her throne and men could plainly see 
that the assassination was the work of one man alone, having no 
collusion with anybody else.” The archbishop also pointed out that 
as a result of their prayers God had inspired men with greater abhor- 
rence of assassination and greater reverence for the President, and 
that the old passions surviving from the Civil War were dying. “Men 
forgot for the time being that they were of the North or the South, 
that they were Stalwarts or Conservatives, Republicans or Democrats. 
They remembered only that they were Americans.” 

As Thanksgiving approached that year, Gibbons sent out a circular 
urging all priests and people to observe the national holiday, which 
was still ignored in some parts of the country because of its promul- 
gation by Lincoln during the Civil War. As the first Catholic arch- 
bishop to urge his people to participate, Gibbons suggested that, 
when possible, all should assist at Mass on Thanksgiving Day and 
recite at the close the prayer of Archbishop Carroll. To a fellow 
bishop he wryly remarked, “We should not let Protestants surpass 
us in our expression of loyalty and devotion to our country.” 


For some time the bishops of the United States had been plagued 
by the growing tendency of priests who differed from them to appeal 
directly to Rome, going over their heads and causing embarrassment 
and confusion, as well as a weakening of church discipline. Now a 
further annoyance arose in the appearance of a book, The Rights 
of Priests Vindicated, or A Plea for Canon Law in the United 
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States. The book was written by a priest who pretended to have 
Gibbons’ approval, although his faculties had been withdrawn after 
he had given trouble to three successive archbishops. 

However, despite the fact that this was the behavior of a recalci- 
trant priest, it was becoming increasingly apparent, especially to 
bishops in the western dioceses, that a meeting of all the bishops 
would soon have to be held to provide a system of uniform legisla- 
tion for the Church which would establish unmistakably the rights, 
not only of priests, but of bishops and laity. Although Gibbons was 
typically reluctant to hold it “for years to come,” other bishops were 
more impatient. His friend Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland 
was a powerful advocate of a council and he wrote to Gibbons, ““The 
clergy need to be strengthened and protected against the people 
and the people also against the irresponsible ways of the clergy and 
the bishops against both.” Finally it was decided—the Holy See dis- 
patched an invitation to the archbishops and bishops of the United 
States to come to Rome for preliminary conferences in preparation 
for a Plenary Council to be held in Baltimore, the first since 1866. 
Archbishop Gibbons, accompanied by Father Denis O’Connell, set 
out for Rome, where the American prelates held lengthy conferences 
with Roman cardinals on all the subjects for legislation at the 
council. 

Soon the tricky question arose: Who would be the apostolic dele- 
gate or the papal representative to preside over the sessions of the 
council? When the Americans learned that Pope Leo XIII was plan- 
ning to name an Italian bishop as his delegate, they were quick to 
protest. As Abbé Magnien wrote to Gibbons later, “Personally I 
found almost ridiculous the idea of having a council of the Ameri- 
can bishops presided over by an Italian prelate. Nobody would have 
understood it; it would have been looked upon as a slur on the 
American episcopate and the results would have been unfortunate 
for the Church here and for Rome itself.” Apparently Leo was 
convinced by the objections, for he named James Gibbons as his 
representative to the council, which pleased and gratified the Amer- 
ican bishops. Not so Ella Edes, however. The “antique spinster,” 
who had unlimited access to church news, was infuriated. Indig- 
nantly she wrote to Archbishop Corrigan, “Jacobinetto [Archbishop 
Jacobini, who was in charge of the Propaganda] and Baltimore 
‘cooked up’ the matter between themselves. At the risk of scandaliz- 
ing you, I say of His Grace [Gibbons], “Il est capable de tout’ [He 
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is capable of anything] where his own vanity or self-aggrandizement 
comes in, It is provoking to see such intriguers succeed in their 
lans.” 

; Miss Edes was always ready to think the worst of Gibbons. For 
some time she had been marshaling her forces to influence the selec- 
tion of a rector for the North American College, insisting primly 
that “he must be a gentleman.” When she learned that Archbishop 
Gibbons had expressed a view concerning the time when the post 
would be filled she exploded to Corrigan, “I hope he is not going 
to be suffered to interject at will and have all the say. He is an 
intriguer and an ambizioso of the first water, for all his pretended 
sanctity, and he fully conveyed that impression here though he and 
his fidus Achates, O’Connell, were so clumsy that they were easily 
detected, though, no doubt assisted by French Sulpician cun- 
ning, he has succeeded pretty generally in securing his own ends.” 
Her somewhat ungrammatical inclusion of Denis O’Connell and 
the Sulpician Alphonse Magnien as targets for her spite indicated 
that she could tolerate neither Gibbons nor any of his friends. A 
week later she again attacked “His Little Grace,” who managed to 
convey the idea “that he is the leading mind and man in the Amer- 
ican episcopate and that he is the most devoted adherent of Rome 
of them all.” 

It must have been the last straw for the hostile Ella Edes when on 
Christmas Day, shortly before Gibbons was to leave Rome, the Pope 
singled him out for a special honor—asking him to officiate in the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, one of the four principal churches 
of Rome. Quickly Abbé Magnien observed, “I hear this is the omen 
of something else. I fondly hope it is.” This was the first faint rumor 
of the red hat for Gibbons. 

While Gibbons’ home-bound ship was still at sea, a crisis arose 
in Rome. The Italian government, which for decades had been in- 
creasingly hostile to the Church, decided to confiscate the North 
American College, which was the property of the American bishops, 
and sell it. With Gibbons unavailable to act, Archbishop Corrigan 
appealed to President Chester Arthur, asking the United States gov- 
ernment to intercede and prevent this illegal appropriation of the 
bishops’ property. The prompt action of Secretary of State Frederick 
T’. Frelinghuysen and U. S. Minister to Italy William W. Astor, saved 
the property and incurred the gratitude of the American hierarchy. 
On his return to Baltimore, Gibbons issued a pastoral letter which 
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outlined the case for public understanding, declaring, “It cannot be 
called intermeddling in the proper jurisdiction of a foreign govern- 
ment if we use our endeavors to prevent it from appropriating our 
property. It cannot be that our government, jealous of the rights of 
the least of its citizens, could allow ours to be violated without pro- 
test, and we look for protection to it. Even Napoleon, who seemed 
to have respect for nothing that could not furnish him with means 
for carrying on his ambitious campaigns, had too much reverence 
for the Propaganda to despoil it.” Soon afterward a public meeting, 
with Gibbons’ endorsement, was held in Washington to protest the 
action of the Italian government and to express the thanks of Catho- 
lics to the President, the Secretary of State, and the U. S. Minister to 
Italy for their prompt action in saving the North American College. 
The Cardinal sent a copy of the proceedings of the meeting to Cardi- 
nal Simeoni. 

Now Gibbons and his assistants plunged into the enormous task 
of setting up the Third Plenary Council, which was to frame legis- 
lation to cover all aspects of the vastly growing Church in the United 
States. For this he enlisted the services of theologians with a thorough 
knowledge of canon law, assigned subjects for discussion, and ap- 
pointed preachers for formal occasions. His studious observation of 
the workings of the Vatican Council as well as his assistance to Arch- 
bishop Spalding in planning the Second Plenary Council proved 
invaluable now. 

Five days before the council opened, the ill-timed remark of a 
Protestant minister helped to swing the national election to the 
Democratic candidate, Grover Cleveland, who was running against 
“The Plumed Knight” James G. Blaine. “Rum, Romanism, and Re- 
bellion’—the Reverend Dr. Burchard’s alliterative attempt to de- 
scribe the Democratic party, roused the concerted antagonism of 
the Irish Catholic voters of New York and enabled Cleveland and 
his party to squeeze through to victory. Public feeling ran high, 
and many devout Catholics awaited a blistering denunciation of 
Burchard by the bishops assembling in council. Instead they main- 
tained a dignified silence. 

Converging on Baltimore for this momentous conference were 
some of the Church’s most noted leaders—Father Isaac ‘T. Hecker, 
the seventy-nine-year-old Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick of St. Louis, 
the fiery orator Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul, as well as a 
dozen other archbishops, nearly sixty bishops, abbots, theologians, 
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superiors of religious orders and seminaries. Only Cardinal McClos- 
key, now in failing health, was unable to attend. The bishops 
thronged into the city, filling its religious houses, parish rectories, 
and many private homes. The council opened on November 9, 1884, 
holding all of its legislative sessions in historic St. Mary’s Seminary. 

Archbishop Gibbons, as the apostolic delegate, opened the meet- 
ing with a brief address in which he quoted St. Vincent Lérin’s 
maxim, “In essentials unity, in doubtful things liberty, in all things 
charity.” Again at fifty, Gibbons found himself, as he had at the 
Vatican Council, the youngest prelate present. He was admittedly 
nervous, and when he read the opening prayer his hands trembled 
violently. “Think of what it meant,” he wrote later, “with several 
score of bishops present and I, the presiding officer, the youngest of 
them all.” 

Since the press was excluded from all of the sessions, which were 
conducted in Latin, the newspapers were unable to provide any real 
coverage. The Freeman’s Journal of New York warned its readers, 
“Each and every pretension, of which there will be many, in the 
newspapers, of knowing what deliberations are going on, will be 
mere romance.” However, the externals of the council made good 
copy, and the New York Herald ran a colorful account of the open- 
ing procession into the Cathedral of the Assumption: “Venerable 
princes moved along, their long trains supported by bright-faced 
boys; keen-eyed and intellectual-looking men in the prime, fit to tule 
and ready to obey, walked with modest mien. Occasionally among 
the crowd of clean-shaven faces could be seen one with patriarchal 
beard and venerable look, seeming as though he had stepped out 
of a stained-glass window. Slowly swinging his censer and spreading 
round an odor of frankincense walked the censer-bearer and then 
bringing up the rear walked the Apostolic Delegate Archbishop Gib- 
bons.” 

In the council chamber in St. Mary’s Seminary the assembled 
bishops were confronted by the Schema, a thick pile of one hundred 
pages containing all the questions for discussion, as drawn up by 
the theologians. ‘They set to work to debate each issue, with Gibbons 
presiding—recognizing the speakers, breaking any ties, appointing 
special committees, and calling members to order. One controversial 
question quickly stirred debate—the secret societies with which the 
country was overrun in the eighties. In many of these fraternal or- 
ganizations, members were bound by an oath of secrecy, which 
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aroused the suspicion and hostility of many bishops. But Archbishop 
Gibbons, who was always moderate, quietly urged his colleagues 
“that we condemn no society hastily.” 

While the venerable bishops debated weighty matters in Latin 
behind closed doors, the press, thwarted in its search for news, began 
to speculate about the likelihood of the red hat for Baltimore. 
Dogmatically the New York Herald asserted, “It can be stated now as 
an absolute fact that Archbishop Gibbons of the Metropolitan See of 
Baltimore and apostolic delegate to the Third Plenary Council will 
be a cardinal before the adjournment of the present council or at 
least before January. This was determined upon at the Council of 
American Bishops held in Rome last November. After his election 
to the cardinalate it is likely that he will be given a coadjutor on 
account of the increase of work in this archdiocese.” The Herald’s 
forecast was doubly wrong—the date for the cardinalate was off by 
two years, and the appointment of a coadjutor never took place at all. 

The bishops in council did their work well. So comprehensive was 
their legislation that it continued to operate successfully during the 
further development’ of the Church in the United States until a 
revision of canon law was adopted for the whole Church in 1918. 
In addition to clearly defining the rights and responsibilities of 
bishops and priests, it set up uniform fast and feast days, legislated 
on church education—providing for the early establishment of a 
Catholic University and the founding of parochial schools wherever 
possible within the next two years. It provided for mission work 
among the Negroes and the Indians, made rulings on diocesan 
newspapers, clerical trials, and Christian burial. One major achieve- 
ment of the council was the compiling of the “Baltimore Catechism,” 
which in revised form is used to this day. For generations, every 
Catholic child learned the principles of his religion from the paper- 
covered “penny catechism” which originated in Baltimore. 

Toward the close the council sent a letter expressing sympathy to 
the Catholics of Germany, who were still suffering persecution under 
Bismarck’s “May Laws.” This drew a reply from the Archbishop of 
Cologne: “We congratulate you, venerable brethren in the Lord, 
because in your Republic the Church rejoices in the fullness of 
liberty, so essential to her and due her by right Divine.” 

At the end of the council the aged Archbishop Peter Kenrick rose 
to speak with tears streaming down his face. With his voice quavering, 
he managed to thank Archbishop Gibbons for his masterly handling 
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of the council. Modestly Gibbons rose to reply: “Venerable brothers, 
we have met as bishops of the common faith; we part as brothers 
bound by the closest ties of charity.” Later, in his report to Cardinal 
Simeoni, Gibbons pointed out the harmony that prevailed in the 
meetings, the friendly attitude of public opinion and press, and the 
wish of President Arthur to attend, which only the press of official 
duties prevented. He also referred to the co-operation of the United 
States Post Office in setting up special postal service for the bishops 
in St. Mary’s Seminary, concluding, “It is evident that everyone in 
our free America appreciates the important influence of the Catholic 
Church for the grandeur and prosperity of the nation.” 

In New York the approaching death of Cardinal McCloskey set off 
a wave of speculation—who would be the next man to wear the red 
hat? There were only two serious contenders—Gibbons, the metro- 
politan of the oldest see of Baltimore; and Corrigan, the coadjutor 
archbishop of the populous see of New York, which had already been 
honored with the first red hat in America. Although he was outwardly 
serene, Gibbons must have felt some inner stirrings of excitement 
at the prospect. For to be a cardinal is to receive the highest church 
honor outside the papacy itself. Even the word is pregnant with 
meaning—deriving from the Latin word cardo, meaning “hinge,” it 
suggests the flexible link on which the massive doors of the Church 
are hung. Although a bishop is chosen by the Holy See from a list of 
names submitted by other bishops, a cardinal is personally created by 
the Pope—a fact that gives rise to the ecclesiastical joke, “A cardinal 
is created—therefore, he is something made out of nothing.” 

But this “nothing” is indeed a tremendous trifle. For the cardinal 
is an adviser to the supreme pontiff; he is an elector and even a 
possible candidate for the papacy. During the period following the 
death of a pope, sede vacante, the members of the College of 
Cardinals rule the Church together. Although the jurisdiction of a 
cardinal is no greater than a bishop’s (no one is more powerful than 
a bishop save the Pope), the honor is tremendous for the man him- 
self. He becomes a prince of the Church, equal in rank to the princes 
of the realm, serenely wearing his red robes and his title of Eminence 
and standing closest in counsel to the Pope himself. The honor is 
also a substantial one for his country. At that time the appointment 
was a mark of recognition by Rome of the mission territory of the 
United States, which, lacking any diplomatic representation with 
Rome, had urgent need for a living link. 
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Since the decrees of the Third Plenary Council had to be carried 
to Rome for the Pope’s approval, Denis O’Connell was chosen as 
the messenger. In an audience with Pope Leo XIII, O’Connell 
heard the Pope remark that after the death of Cardinal McCloskey 
he would appoint a new cardinal for the United States. Excitedly 
O’Connell wrote to Gibbons, “Though he did not say so in so many 
words, I am satisfied that he intended to convey to me the impression 
that he would create a cardinal in Baltimore to succeed the one in 
New York.” Six months later McCloskey died and Gibbons was 
asked to preach his funeral sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York. 

By now Father O’Connell, at Gibbons’ strong recommendation 
(and with the disapproval of Ella Edes), had been appointed rector 
of the North American College in Rome, a strategic post for the 
young Irish-American theologian who possessed a real aptitude for 
church diplomacy and an unswerving devotion to his friend and 
patron in Baltimore. In a conference with “Jacobinetto,” O’Connell 
heard the Italian cardinal refer knowingly to the red hat with the 
words “I think it will be Baltimore.” 

While rumors of the red hat were springing up everywhere, a good- 
natured race developed among the bishops of the United States— 
each one wanted to be the first to hear the news and make the 
announcement. In January 1886, Bishop Gilmour told Gibbons that 
he had it on “reliable authority” that the red hat was forthcoming 
for him and that he had given the news to his diocesan newspaper. 
Gravely Gibbons replied, “I would be more than human not to be 
moved by the apparently impending honor. I shall continue to hold 
in affectionate regard him who gave me the first direct information 
on the subject.” Gibbons was grateful but wary, for the news was not 
yet official. 

Ten days later, on February 10, 1886, just eight years after he had 
been invested as archbishop, Gibbons received a wire from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan announcing, “It is authentic. Biglietto will arrive 
about the 22nd.” From the ever-busy Ella E-des the New York prelate 
had just received a cablegram from Rome which read, “Granted, 
Official Letter Baltimore, Feb. 8th.” At once he released the news in 
New York, and over the wires of the Associated Press the story raced 
across the country. Baltimore and the nation rejoiced as telegrams 
and letters of congratulations poured into North Charles Street. In 
his diary Gibbons wrote, “Should the report be verified, may God give 
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me, as He gave His servant David, a humble heart that I may bear the 
honor with becoming modesty and a profound sense of my un- 
worthiness.” Among the messages was one from the “Old Lion,” 
Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid of Rochester, who was disappointed in 
his dream of the cardinalate for his old friend Archbishop Corrigan. 
Even non-Catholics wrote to express their delight. One admirer wrote 
that he was glad that “if there must be cardinals, you are to be made 
a cardinal.” When Gibbons acknowledged Corrigan’s message he 
added the hope that he would soon be “sweetly avenged” by a 
similar announcement concerning New York. | 

Amid the general rejoicing, there was total silence from Rome. 
This was not at first surprising, since news about the Church in the 
United States often leaked out several weeks before the official 
announcement was received. But now the well-intentioned Arch- 
bishop Corrigan received a rude jolt—from Ella.Edes he learned that 
he had made “an awful blunder.” Her earlier cablegram, which 
Corrigan had interpreted as an official confirmation of Gibbons’ 
appointment, was really an answer to a different and forgotten 
question—a request from Gibbons, which Corrigan had seconded, 
asking for a Lenten indult, or permission from the Holy See to dis- 
pense American Catholics from abstaining from meat on the Satur- 
days during Lent. Corrigan now remembered that he had advised 
Miss Edes, if time were short, to cable him her reply. But when the 
cablegram arrived, his eyes had caught the key word “Baltimore” and 
he had leaped to the false conclusion. 

So Corrigan faced the painful duty of informing Gibbons of his 
mistake. Declaring himself “mortified beyond measure,” he explained 
his error, craving forgiveness. “I meant to do a kind act and on the 
contrary have only covered myself with confusion.” 

Gibbons, too, felt his share of confusion. With the piles of un- 
answered telegrams and letters mounting on his table, he was walking 
in to breakfast, flanked by two visiting bishops, when Corrigan’s let- 
ter of explanation came. “You may well realize its effect on me,” he 
wrote later that day to Corrigan. “I tried with great difficulty to 
maintain my composure at the table. It has of course unnerved me. 
But I am praying earnestly to God to give me grace and strength to 
bear the humiliation and drink the chalice. 

“T am sorry also, my Dear Friend, for your sake. I know how dis- 
tressed you must feel, and all on my account, in your friendly eager- 
ness to send me what you naturally supposed would be a joyful 
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message. I will keep the secret but I cannot stop the congratulatory 
messages that are coming in every day. I can only say to them in 
reply, as I have been saying, that I have no communication from 
Rome on the subject. I am confused and annoyed by the fulsome 
paragraphs in the paper and by the titles they give me, but I have 
no means of stopping their pen. What I dread most will be the 
circulation of the American papers through Europe. This morning 
I had a congratulatory message from Ireland. Pray, my Dear Friend, 
that I may have the grace to bear this confusion and may joyfully do 
God’s will and I beg you not to be distressed on my account.” 

While Denis O’Connell, whom fate had brought to Baltimore 
_ during this crisis, was sending out stories to the press in an attempt 
to calm the furor, Bishop McQuaid learned of the error. With ill- 
concealed delight he told Bishop Gilmour that while the red hat for 
Gibbons would undoubtedly be forthcoming, “The Archbishop may 
have the mortification of waiting longer than he expected.” In a 
second letter to Corrigan, Gibbons expressed his uneasiness lest a 
Roman correspondent of some American newspaper, after reading 
the announcement in an American paper, should seek confirmation 
from the Holy See and thus draw a public denial. To prevent this 
disaster, Gibbons wondered if Corrigan might see fit to explain the 
whole matter to the cardinal secretary of state or the cardinal prefect 
of Propaganda, concluding, “I leave the whole matter to your better 
judgment.” 

Guided by this broad hint, the embarrassed Corrigan sent a full 
report to Rome, including a strong statement, “in the name of all the 
American bishops,” indicating their gratification if Gibbons should 
be chosen for the red hat. When Archbishop Jacobini informed His 
Holiness of the blunder of the New York archbishop, the Pope 
supposedly replied with an amused smile, “No harm has been done.” 

When Gibbons heard of Archbishop Corrigan’s heroic efforts at 
amendment, he sent him his profuse thanks, “never dreaming” he 
protested, that Corrigan would carry his atonement “for a most 
pardonable and magnanimous mistake to such a length of noble 
generosity.” 

Finally, after three months of growing tension at Baltimore, the 
official announcement arrived. James Gibbons read that His Holiness 
wished to honor him “in a particular manner” for his personal virtues 
and merits as well as “to increase the luster of the See of Baltimore, 
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first among all the churches of the vast Republic of the United 
States.” 

Back in Rome, Denis O’Connell cabled repeatedly, giving all the 
details of the public consistory in Rome which Gibbons would 
attend, then adding, “Gibbons are now ‘trumps’ and everyone will 
try to play them.” 

Gibbons chose June 30, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, for his reception of the red biretta in 
Baltimore. The afternoon before this official ceremony, in the simple 
parlor of the episcopal residence, an Italian count, clad in the 
resplendent uniform of the Pope’s Noble Guard and armed with a 
gleaming sword, formally presented the red zucchetto, or skullcap, 
to Gibbons, while Monsignor Straniero, the Pope’s ablegate, or 
official representative, looked on. 

On the morning of the thirtieth the Cathedral of the Assumption 
was bright with ecclesiastical purple and scarlet and thronged with 
spectators. Here where he had been baptized, consecrated as a bishop, 
and installed as an archbishop, Gibbons received the red biretta, the 
square cap adorned with three prongs, which was one of the symbols 
of his new dignity. Archbishop Peter R. Kenrick of St. Louis, who 
was now tottering with age, bestowed the hat on him, having traveled 
more than one thousand miles to honor the man whom his brother, 
the late Archbishop Francis P. Kenrick of Baltimore, had ordained a 
priest a quarter of a century before. 

After the long, solemn ceremony was over, the new cardinal was 
feted at a banquet in St. Mary’s Seminary by the priests of the 
archdiocese. In the evening he was honored at a reception held by 
Miss Emily Harper, granddaughter of Charles Carroll, the “signer.” 
That night a large crowd of Baltimoreans, some carrying torches, 
gathered outside the cardinal’s residence and called for him to appear. 
There was a roar, followed by wild cheers, when the slight figure ap- 
peared in the bay window above them, smiling and waving. A few 
moments later the new cardinal slipped out on the porch of the 
building, thanked the crowd for their good will, and raised his hands 
in blessing. 

Newspapers and magazines in the United States had already shown 
a warm admiration for Leo XIII, whose masterly encyclicals revealed 
to the world a powerful intellect and a new kind of ecclesiastical 
realism. ‘The American press regarded the Pope’s elevation of the 
popular Archbishop Gibbons to the College of Cardinals as new 
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evidence of the Pope’s wisdom. Of Gibbons’ new role Harpers’ 
Weekly wrote, “Archbishop Gibbons is in his fifty-second year 
and while not physically strong is a hard worker, performing con- 
scientiously all the duties of his exalted office. The cardinalate in 
the United States is an honor and very little more. He is best known 
to the reading public for his book The Faith of Our Fathers. He will 
be the honorary head of a Church of twelve archbishops, 62 bishops, 
7293 priests and seven million Catholics.” 

This public satisfaction in the United States was carefully noted 
in Rome. An article from L’Osservatore Romano, the semiofhicial 
Vatican newspaper, was translated and sent to Baltimore, reading, 
“To those proud republicans, citizens of the greatest and best con- 
stituted republic the earth has ever known, the Pope is something 
higher than any other man and they laugh and scorn and cannot 
understand those who seriously pretend to consider the Pope a simple 
citizen of Italy.” Leo XIII, receiving a full report from Gibbons on 
the ceremony in Baltimore, was reported well pleased, and the papal 
secretary was particularly impressed that “even the President wrote 
him a letter.” 

Finally, in January 1887, which was to be one of the most eventful 
years in his life, Gibbons, the cardinal-elect, received the summons 
from Rome announcing the forthcoming public consistory in which 
he would receive the cardinal’s official symbols, the giant-brimmed 
ted galero and the scarlet robes signifying his willingness to die in 
defense of the faith, from the hands of His Holiness Leo XIII. 


Bishops Are So Hard to Persuade— 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


“There is a time to speak, as well as a time to be silent. The bishop 
must be useful in words, speaking out boldly whenever it is for the 
advantage of the Christian people.” Gibbons had written these words 
long before, when as a young bishop attending a papal audience in 
the North American College in Rome he had heard Pope Pius IX 
discoursing on the virtues belonging to a bishop. 

Now in 1886 he was called upon to prove his words. As Archbishop 
of Baltimore and cardinal-elect, he must make the most momentous 
decision of his career—where would the Church stand on the rights 
of labor? 

Awaiting his summons to Rome to receive the red hat, he looked 
out from his episcopal throne, which, unlike most bishops’ thrones, 
faced toward the people. He saw a society that was in convulsions. 
Desperately, labor was organizing to assert its rights, striking in blind 
spasms of violence against inhuman working conditions and near- 
starvation wages. Against the iron might of monopolies, individual 
zealots were inflaming vast crowds with their ingenious theories for 
the redistribution of private property. In this mortal economic strug- 
gle the clergy took sides, causing a corresponding confusion among 
the laboring people, many of whom were Catholics. To discover 
what was just and enduring amid the hysterical passions of the 
moment was the challenge Gibbons faced. 

In Baltimore he saw the streetcar conductors and drivers, rebelling 
against an eighteen-hour day, stage a city-wide strike for a twelve- 
hour day, while the company directors fought them bitterly. A letter 
from Cardinal Gibbons, which was published in the Baltimore 
American and which sympathized with the workingmen’s plight, 
helped to end the strike and provide remedial legislation. From Troy, 
New York, came word that the women laundry workers who called 
themselves the “Joan of Arc” Assembly of the Knights of Labor 
were striking to increase their earnings of six dollars a week. Often 
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the strikers, blinded with a sense of injustice and inflamed by un- 
scrupulous agitators, were led into mob violence. Such horrors as the 
Haymarket Square Riot in Chicago, when an anarchist’s bomb killed 
several policemen and injured many others, or the series of murders 
perpetrated by the “Molly Maguires,” a secret criminal society seek- 
ing redress from the coal-mine operators of Pennsylvania, were un- 
fairly blamed on the labor unions. Management and the public set 
up an outcry of “anarchy” and “socialism,” which were as damning 
then as “communism” is today and served only to confuse the real 
issues in labor’s cause. 

In New York City, Gibbons witnessed the mounting hysteria of 
the mayoralty campaign of Henry George, whose single-tax theory 
was universally discussed and almost as widely misunderstood. 
George’s theory, which is still taught today, called for a sweeping 
revision of the nation’s tax structure. It was immediately branded 
as “socialism” by his foes. But the cardinal of Baltimore, who was 
accustomed to taking the long view, considered the theory “as 
harmless as any other transient sociological speculation fashionable 
at the time.” Its advocates he regarded as “clever and sincere persons 
whose opinions were untenable but who could only become danger- 
ous if they were taken seriously.” Henry George, as the Labor 
Party’s candidate for mayor of New York in this political race which 
was attracting national attention, was opposed by the young Re- 
publican Theodore Roosevelt and by the Democrat Abram S. Hewitt. 
George was also the author of a controversial book, Progress and 
Poverty, outlining his theories on land, a book which the cardinal did 
not endorse but which he would soon be called upon to rescue from 
inclusion on the Index of Forbidden Books in Rome. 

Henry George was being taken very seriously indeed by Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, the fearless and idealistic pastor of St. Stephen’s Church in 
New York City, an impassioned orator whose zeal was greater than 
his logic. In a day when powerful lungs and a persuasive personality 
could rally thousands to such a cause as the Anti-Poverty League, 
of which he became president, McGlynn had probably the largest, 
most enthusiastic following in America. A few years before, his 
ordinary, the mild John Cardinal McCloskey had questioned Dr. 
McGlynn on his adherence to George’s theories, asking him, “Do 
you mean to cut up Manhattan into little pieces and give us all equal 
parts of it?” 

But Dr. McGlynn’s present superior, Archbishop Michael A. Corri- 
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gan, was neither mild nor witty. He was a deeply pious and conserva- 
tive prelate whom one labor paper lampooned as “a fat rascal.” 
Although both Corrigan and McGlynn had been classmates at the 
College of the Propaganda in Rome, their views were worlds apart. 
Conflict was inevitable. When the archbishop ordered the priest not 
to attend a political rally for Henry George, Dr. McGlynn flatly 
refused to obey him, proclaiming his nights as a citizen, “which were 
not surrendered when I became a priest.” ‘This disobedience brought 
him swift suspension from his priestly duties by Archbishop Corrigan 
and catapulted him to national notoriety. Assailed as a “disobedient 
and cranky priest,” he was castigated for his “innate vulgarity and 
radical badness” by his foes and lauded as “the best-known priest 
in America, the friend of the poor and the eloquent defender of the 
Church” by his followers. The Chicago Tribune tried “to bring 
him back to his senses” with the following verse: 


Dr. Mac! Dr. Mac! 

Are you on the right track? 
In clinging to George 

Do you not “Progress Back” 
Backward to anarchy 
Backward to Sin 

Dr. McGlynn? 


Dr. Mac! Dr. Mac! 

You are on the wrong track 

In fighting your Mother 

In snubbing His Grace. 

Are you helping your brother 

To win in this race? 

A desperate struggle 

Life’s race he is in 

You are tripping, not helping him 
Dr. McGlynn. 


In the popular mind, confusion reigned as the Labor Party and the 
Knights of Labor, the tax theories of Henry George and the crusading 
of Dr. McGlynn all churned wildly in one seething political caldron. 
The unfortunate introduction of a religious element into the case, 
through the misguided zeal of the rebellious priest, put most bishops 
instantly on guard. Overwhelmed by their immediate problems of 
building and staffing churches and schools, alarmed by the noisy new 
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movements which seemed to threaten the faith of their distracted 
flocks, and fearing to antagonize the combined wealth and power 
which until recently had persecuted them, the hierarchy generally 
greeted efforts at social reform with counsels of caution and pious 
passivity. 

With Gibbons, the case was different. After ten years as Archbishop 
of Baltimore, with the nation’s capital included in his jurisdiction, he 
was on easy terms with the leaders in government and industry. But 
he also held the pulse of the people. Everyone in Baltimore recog- 
nized the slight, brisk figure with the long stride and the head in- 
clined slightly forward as he took his daily walk through the down- 
town streets, bowing and tipping his black silk hat and pausing 
every few paces for a first-name greeting. All his life people would 
boast, “I am a friend of Cardinal Gibbons’—they may have met 
him only once, but they never forgot him. Gibbons, on his side, 
remembered them—“I have never met anyone from whom I have not 
learned something,” he once remarked. As a frequent visitor in the 
homes of rich and poor, where he smoked a strong cigar with the 
men and chatted on family matters with the ladies, he easily entered 
into their lives. A good listener, he quickly came to understand their 
problems and their goals. 

Naturally objective, he could view the turbulence around him with- 
out passion. In the dignity of his office as the nation’s only cardi- 
nal, he was still the accessible pastor. He had not forgotten the early 
struggles of his father, a conscientious and able immigrant who had 
supported his wife and six children by working in a Baltimore 
shipping concern until his health failed, nor his own youthful days as 
a grocery clerk in New Orleans earning three dollars a week. Unlike 
his powerful friends in management—the railroad directors and the 
factory owners, who regarded their wealth as a sign of divine approval 
and a mandate of power—he could still distinguish between the 
violence of labor’s outbursts and the essential righteousness of its 
claims. In the aching need for unity in society he saw the Church’s 
teachings on the Mystical Body of Christ. “A conflict between capital 
and labor is as unreasonable as a contention between head and 
hands,” he once wrote. 

But he thoroughly understood the reasons for the conflict. “The 
oppression of the wealthy was driving the poor into excesses of which 
the anarchist riots of Chicago were but one example,” he wrote, while 
he saw, “in the concentration of wealth and power in the hands of a 
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very few, a small oligarchy getting control of our free institutions.” 
Opposing this group, he observed “the mass of people dispossessed of 
land and the means of production and retaining only a figment of 
political power,” who were forced into forming workingmen’s societies 
or labor unions as their only protection against economic slavery. 
From the vantage of the twentieth century these observations may 
seem trite, but to discern in 1886 the calm voice of justice amid the 
outraged roars of management and the passionate shouts of labor 
demanded uncommon balance and foresight. 

Labor’s plight in industry had been noted long before the Civil 
War by the tablethumping convert Orestes Brownson, who wrote: 
“The mass of workers are virtually slaves—slaves in all except name— 
as much as are the Negroes on our Southern plantations.” Half a 
century later, in 1916, William Cardinal O’Connell of Boston, 
reminiscing on his youthful days as a “hand” in a Lowell textile 
mill, reflected, “An ordinary slave in the South, under a humane- 
minded master, was leading a far more human existence.” O’Connell 
recalled how for fifteen hours a day the workers were forced to stand 
at their machines and “they were not allowed to sit or even to lean 
and there was no protection against accident. I knew of one case 
where a girl passing a whirling belt of machinery was caught up by the 
hair of the head, lifted to the ceiling, and thrown to the other side of 
the wheel, a trembling remnant of humanity.” 

To combat these nightmare conditions, the Noble and Holy Or- 
der of the Knights of Labor, a forerunner of the American Federation 
of Labor, had been founded in 1869 by Uriah S. Stephens, a Mason 
and an Odd Fellow. One of the first big trade unions, it included 
both skilled and unskilled workers. It grew slowly at first, then 
mushroomed suddenly until in 1886 it claimed 700,000 members, 
although its grand master workman, Terence V. Powderly, ruefully 
complained, “We have been accused of having five million mem- 
bers. 

Out of necessity, the Knights of Labor was a secret society: “Phil- 
adelphians noted with trepidation that a few cabalistic chalk marks 
in front of Independence Hall could bring several thousand men 
together.” ‘This secrecy was the workingmen’s only protection against 
immediate dismissal by employers, who were using company spies to 
ferret out the names of members. The secret password, hand grip, 
and ritual of initiation were drafted by Stephens, the outcome of his 
long membership in the Masonic Order. 
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The need for secrecy was clear enough to members of the Knights, 
of whom two thirds were Catholics. But it was not so understandable 
to their bishops, who saw in this secrecy a dangerous likeness to the 
Masonic Order, which Rome had formally condemned a century 
earlier, and a similarity to those oath-bound societies, like the 
“Carbonari” in Italy, which were openly anarchistic. 

Inevitably the question of these secret societies aroused the heir- 
archy. Bishops are by nature and necessity conservative. Such a man 
as James Roosevelt Bayley, Gibbons’ predecessor in Baltimore, had 
been rocklike on the subject: “These miserable associations called 
labor organizations are subversive of government and communistic. 
No Catholic with any idea of the spirit of his religion will encourage 
them.” Two years later Archbishop Bayley, who was notably out of 
touch with the poor, pompously asserted, “God permits poverty as 
the most efficient means of practicing some of the most necessary 
Christian virtues of charity and almsgiving on the part of the rich 
and patience and resignation to His holy will on the part of the 
poor.” Desperate workers of the time were advised by a Catholic 
periodical to “Pray, pray, pray.” The Protestant preacher Dr. Henry 
Ward Beecher showed no more sympathy. In 1877 he preached his 
famous “Bread and Water” sermon, in which he maintained that a 
dollar a day was enough for any worker. 

Yet Gibbons’ old friend Archbishop Spalding, who had died in 
1872, left a letter which was read posthumously: “In our country 
capital is a tyrant and labor is its slave. I have no desire to interfere 
with the poor in their efforts to protect themselves unless it is proved 
that these societies are plotting against the state or the Church.” A 
deep syrnpathy for the thousands of immigrants crowded into slums 
and quickly becoming alcoholics was later voiced by Spalding’s 
nephew, Bishop John L. Spalding of Peoria, Illinois, who observed, 
“The perfectly sober would die from mere loathing of life.” 

But as historian Theodore Maynard notes, “Except for Gibbons 
and a few others, the issue at this time was largely ignored as danger- 
ous and in any event insoluble.” Yet a solution had to be found. In an 
effort to placate the bishops who were opposing the Knights of Labor, 
Terence Powderly, who was a Catholic and who wielded immense 
power as grand master workman, succeeded in eliminating the secret 
oath and ritual. Powderly, who was once mayor of Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, was an honest, not too intelligent man with a quick Irish 
temper. To his followers he seemed “a cool, clear thinker,” but his 
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foes branded him a “brazen bandit” and a “czar.” Powderly was 
equally generous in his criticism: “I am afraid the Church will make 
trouble for us. Ever since I assumed control it has been uphill work. 
On one side, capital fighting us, on the other hand the clergy have 
assailed me in many places without cause. Between the men who love 
God and the men who don’t believe in God, I have had a hard time 
of it.” 

Many bishops, when faced with their parishioners’ urgent ques- 
tion, “Can a Catholic belong to the Knights of Labor?” were frankly 
baffled. Their efforts to discern the facts in the case were often 
blocked by mutual misunderstanding. To compound their confusion, 
the hierarchy of Canada, disturbed at the strikes and the violence 
that followed every new organization of the Knights in Canada, im- 
portuned the Holy Office in Rome for a condemnation, forwarding to 
the Vatican a copy of the constitution of the Knights of Labor. Like 
Gibbons, the Canadian Archbishop Elzéar A. Taschereau of Quebec 
was soon to receive the red hat in Rome. Several times he queried 
the Holy See about the society, “with academic aloofness rather than 
hostility.” Finally, in 1884, the answer had come: “These societies 
ought to be considered among those prohibited.” Quietly triumphant, 
Taschereau informed the clergy of the Archdiocese of Quebec of the 
condemnation, then sat back, waiting for it to take effect—the sen- 
tence of excommunication or exclusion from the sacraments for every 
Catholic workingman (there were practically no others in Quebec) 
who persisted in belonging to the Knights of Labor. Following his 
example, the Negro Bishop James Healy of Portland, Maine, pub- 
lished the ban in his neighboring diocese. 

Not all of his bishops saw eye to eye with Taschereau on this 
question. But the Archbishop of Quebec, after receiving a confirma- 
tion of the ban in 1886, concluded, “I cannot see that there can any 
longer be any doubt as to the rule to be followed by Catholics of the 
whole world over whom the jurisdiction of the Sacred Congregation 
extends.” In other words, the case was closed. 

But in the United States the Michigan Catholic protested against 
this attempt to set a precedent for the universal church, asserting that 
the ban was no more binding across the border “than a mandate of 
the Governor General of Canada.” The editor insisted that Catholics 
in the United States should await the action of their own leaders, 
while following the Irishman’s advice, “It is time enough to bid the 
devil good morning when you meet him.” 
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Gibbons, who was always optimistic, wrote a letter to Archbishop 
Corrigan which the future would twist into bitter irony: “Happy are 
we so long as we are united among ourselves unlike the Church of 
Lower Canada.” 

But the Canadian condemnation could not be overlooked across 
the border. On all sides the bishops were pressed for a decisive 
answer. Their replies varied with their temperaments, Archbishop 
Corrigan, who was instinctively opposed to any sort of liberalism, 
pontificated: “The Knights are undoubtedly forbidden.” From Cin- 
cinnati the worried Archbishop Elder wrote to Gibbons asking what 
action he should take. 

In his reply Gibbons perhaps unconsciously summed up his whole 
philosophy: “A masterly inactivity and a vigilant eye on the pro- 
ceedings is perhaps the best thing to be done in the present junction.” 
Although he rebuked the closed-shop policy and the custom of boycot- 
ting, he insisted, “The society cannot be held responsible for the 
acts of individual members. But we should be careful not to be too 
hard on them, otherwise they would suspect us of siding with the 
moneyed corporations and employers.” 

Events were now crowding the problem to an issue. As the Knights 
paraded 25,000 strong through the streets of Baltimore, the news- 
papers showed a growing sympathy for labor. One paper spoke of 
“avaricious employers and helpless and hopeless workers.” Paying a 
visit to the White House, Gibbons conferred with President Grover 
Cleveland, whose recent annual message to the Congress showed his 
concern for labor’s problems. The “veto President” was only three 
years younger than the cardinal, who regarded him as “undoubtedly 
one of the foremost statesmen of our time.” Cleveland told Gibbons 
that he saw no threat to the government from the Knights of Labor; 
indeed, saw justice in many of their claims. ‘Then the cardinal, after 
a systematic examination of the Order’s constitution, called in Pow- 
derly to determine for himself whether the society was really oath- 
bound to secrecy. Satisfied that it was not, he then suggested that 
Powderly defend his organization before nine of the country’s twelve 
archbishops who were to meet in the episcopal residence in Baltimore 
on Ocober 28 to discuss the whole problem of secret societies. 
Three absent prelates had already sent him their vote—they were 
all opposed to condemning the Knights. For.that October day 
of the meeting, the cardinal had already declined with regret an 
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invitation to attend the dedication of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor. 

Before the assembled archbishops Powderly stated his case. To the 
conservative Catholic prelates eying him keenly, Powderly did not 
look formidable—a small, slender man, he had mild bespectacled 
blue eyes and a drooping blond mustache. He was dressed con- 
ventionally in a double-breasted broadcloth coat, stand-up collar, 
plain tie, dark trousers, and small narrow shoes. His manners were 
formal and polite—he could have been a professor or a small business- 
man. 

After Powderly had pleaded his cause, the nine prelates went into 
closed session to debate their stand on secret societies. According to 
the rules which the Third Plenary Council had laid down two years 
before, only a unanimous decision could settle the issue. 

Gibbons presided over the debate, interposing a word here, a smile 
there—reasoning, influencing, persuading. He talked long and ear- 
nestly with the huge, powerfully built Archbishop Patrick Ryan of 
Philadelphia, who towered over the slight figure of the cardinal. 
Later Gibbons remarked, “I had a great deal of trouble with him, but 
he came over to my way of thinking at last.” 

After the session Gibbons summed up his convictions: “Labor 
has rights as well as capital. We should not condemn labor and let 
capital go free. I would regard the condemnation of the Knights of 
Labor as disastrous to the Church. We should send the documents to 
Rome, and if the objectionable features are eliminated, the Knights 
of Labor should be tolerated and not condemned. We have a con- 
trolling influence over them. But if they are condemned, a secret 
organization will follow in their wake and over that we will have no 
control.” 

But the vote was not unanimous. Two of the archbishops could not 
be persuaded, holding out for condemnation, thus making the final 
vote 10 to 2. Hence the only alternative was the path to Rome. 

At this moment Gibbons faced the decision that was to have tre- 
mendous consequences for American labor and the universal church. 
As Monsignor John Tracy Ellis remarks, “This ordinarily mild man 
displayed an unrelenting firmness that withstood every effort.” Per- 
haps Gibbons recalled his earlier statement, “The bishop must be 
useful in words, speaking out boldly.” For he now resolved that he 
would go to Rome, and on the same visit in which he was to receive 
the red hat he would confront the members of the Congregation of 
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the Holy Office in the Vatican. Its function was then and still remains 
the safeguarding of the faith and morals of the whole world, a kind 
of supreme court for the universal church. 

Before this supreme court in Rome, the American cardinal would 
appeal. Unaided by any battery of canon lawyers, he would insist on 
a reversal of their earlier ruling. It was a bold request—history shows 
few examples of the Holy Office reversing itself. But Gibbons, almost 
alone among the archbishops, saw the full disastrous consequences to 
the Church of this ban on the Knights of Labor. The Knights 
themselves would not last, he was convinced. But if the condemna- 
tion held, thousands of Catholic workingmen in the United States 
would be permanently lost to the Church. American labor would be 
alienated from Rome—a tragic estrangement already under way in 
Europe which years later caused Pope Pius XI to declare, “The great 
scandal of the nineteenth century was the alienation of the working 
classes from the Church.” 

Furthermore, Gibbons saw that his native America, which he loved 
enough to risk ecclesiastical disapproval, would regard this Roman 
ban of the Knights of Labor as foreign meddling in American affairs. 
He would again hear the old taunts of “anti-American” and “alien 
conspiracy” which had plagued the early growth of the Church in 
this country. Worst consequence of all, the Catholic Church, which 
was the center of his being, would lose her ancient title as a friend 
of the people. “The one body in the world,” he mused, “which had 
been the protector of the poor and the weak for nearly 1900 years 
could not possibly desert these same classes in their hour of need.” 

Though necessary, this was indeed a difficult decision and one 
that he could easily have rejected on the grounds that he had already 
made more than ordinary efforts to convince Rome. For against taking 
this irrevocable step were all the cogent arguments of prudence and 
discretion, the necessary attributes of a bishop and a church which 
must always uphold the existing social order unless it is morally in- 
defensible. For Rome to condemn this new secret society, in view of 
the revolutionary history of secret societies in Europe, seemed emi- 
nently prudent. Condemnation would be easy—it would also be 
wrong, he felt. On the other hand, for the Church to approve the 
Knights of Labor and so risk uniting against herself every element of 
wealth and power at a moment when the Pope, robbed of his 
temporal lands, was a prisoner in his own palace, seemed extravagantly 
unwise. 
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Gibbons was familiar with these arguments—he could always per- 
ceive both sides of a question. He knew that his course was regarded 
by some bishops and informed laity as “quixotic, radical, and socialis- 
tic.” Later he remarked, “It seemed as if in taking the course which 
some of us took we were destroying the Church’s reputation for con- 
servatism as well as her usefulness as a conserver of society, that we 
Bishops of the Church of God were making of ourselves demagogues 
and harbingers of the Red revolution.” 

Even the rather fanciful accusation of “demagogue” was distaste- 
ful to Gibbons, whose habitual mildness belied any such epithet. His 
mention of “some of us” refers to his old friends, the benevolent 
Bishop John J. Keane of Richmond and the militant, warmhearted 
Bishop John Ireland of St. Paul, who were now in Rome, laying the 
groundwork for his visit. This impetuous pair had often prodded 
Gibbons with good-natured criticism of his reluctance to take a firm 
stand. 

But at this point Gibbons’ habit of vacillation seriously irked 
Bishop Keane, who had been attempting without much success to in- 
terest the Vatican in setting up a Catholic university in Washington, 
D.C. He suspected that the cardinal had been quietly dragging his 
feet on this university project, while he knew (which Gibbons did 
not) that their adversary in New York, Archbishop Corrigan, had 
been acting to “block their game” by calling for a Jesuit university 
within his own jurisdiction. 

So from Rome Bishop Keane sent his metropolitan, the Archbishop 
of Baltimore, a remarkable letter—a completely candid criticism. This 
is a rare event in the life of any archbishop, for among the crowd 
jostling each other around the episcopal throne to flatter and influ- 
ence, very few have the temerity to criticize or to point out the un- 
palatable truth. Keane wrote: 

“T find to my intense regret that an impression has taken shape in 
Rome to the effect that Your Eminence is changeable in views, weak 
and vacillating in purpose, anxious to conciliate both parties on 
nearly every question; that it is hard to know, therefore, on which 
side you stand concerning any important question. Hence I find a 
growing inclination to look elsewhere than to Your Eminence for 
reliable information and judgment, a tendency, not only here, but 
among the bishops of the United States, to look to New York rather 
than to Baltimore for the representative and leader of our Hierarchy. 

“We have lately been pouring out our honest indignation at the 
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charge that the signatures of the Prelates to the University petition 
could not be implicitly trusted as giving the real sentiment of the 
signers; but I cannot help realize with what crushing force they can 
say to us, “Why, look, even your Cardinal puts his name to state- 
ments and recommendations which he will afterwards take back or 
modify; if even he can send us important documents, not because he 
believes them best for the interests of the Church, but in order to 
please this one or that one, what confidence can we repose in any 
of these signatures?’ They do not always say this in honest words; 
but they say it quite as gallantly in meaning shrugs and smiles and 
insinuations. Even the Holy Father himself has thus intimated his 
apprehension that Your Eminence was uncertain and vacillating in 
your views as to the university’s location. 

“T know well, dear and venerated friend, that whatever truth there 
may be in all this has its real source in your kindness of heart, your 
anxiety to be gracious and yielding to everyone as far as you possibly 
can, But as happened to the old man in the fable, by endeavoring to 
be over-prudent and to please all, there is great danger that you 
eventually will please no one—that both here and at home they will 
come to mistrust your consistency and strength of character and to 
look elsewhere than to our beloved Cardinal for our exponent and 
our leader. It galls me to the heart to think that such injustice should 
be done to our Cardinal, to the leader whom Providence has given 
us—and it is this thought that has given me courage to write so 
plainly on so painful a subject.” 

In this letter Gibbons must have seen the transparent honesty of 
his friend, for although he did not send him a reply, there was no 
change in their relationship. A few years later the cardinal, whispering 
“T am a hard man to move,” would weep in public over Bishop 
Keane’s public humiliation at being dismissed from the Catholic 
University. Now Keane’s letter set before him, like a mirror in the 
cold morning light, his greatest weakness, the vanity which led him to 
vacillate dangerously in an attempt to please all sides and to avoid giv- 
ing offense. Although Gibbons seldom indulged in deep self-analysis, 
Keane’s words must have acted as an astringent to this vanity, a 
jolting reminder of the results of too-prolonged “masterly inactivity.” 
Perhaps his pride in his previously undisputed leadership—how often 
had the American press enthusiastically but inaccurately acclaimed 
him as “the head of the American Church!’”’—was stung by Keane’s 
ominous mention of a “growing inclination to look elsewhere, to 
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New York rather than to Baltimore.” This letter, the frank out- 
pouring of a friend who was willing to risk even their friendship in 
the interest of truth, may have provided him with the essential spur 
to act upon his deeply felt convictions. 

At any rate, he decided to act. Booking passage on the Bourgogne, 
he sailed for Europe. By a coincidence the same ship also car- 
ried Cardinal Taschereau, a tenacious Frenchman whom Gibbons 
described as “a very persistent man who was working hard to have 
the Knights condemned in the United States to save himself from 
the odium of undue severity.” Before sailing on January 29, the two 
prelates were entertained at a dinner in New York City with Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. Enterprising reporters interviewed the Canadian 
cardinal, who firmly replied, “I shall do what I can to have it 
condemned.” Gibbons, when cornered by reporters, smilingly said 
nothing. Aboard the steamship, the prelates were cordial to each 
other. Their fellow passengers eyed with curiosity the two cardinals- 
elect dining together amiably while girding themselves, like gladiators, 
for mortal combat in the Roman arena. 


The Wind of Tomorrow 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


When Gibbons arrived in Rome in the winter of 1887, it was cold 
and rainy and the climate of opinion was unfavorable. The op- 
position’s point of view was already entrenched, and although Bishops 
Keane and Ireland had been busy setting the stage for Gibbons’ 
entrance, even writing for support to Cardinal Manning in England, 
Gibbons found that he had need of “hard fighting and harder logic” 
in this defense of the Knights of Labor. For the action which he was 
demanding meant a major reversal for the Holy Office, since, as he 
observed, “The constitution now in force is substantially the same as 
that which was condemned, and consistency demands that the Order 
in our country should be stricken down.” 

Keane wrote gloomily in mid-February, “The drift was toward 
condemnation, regardless of the undisputed and disastrous conse- 
quences that would eventually ensue.” Their powerful adversary in 
this struggle was the prefect of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
a prelate who was in charge of church affairs for all missionary areas— 
which included most of the globe. Because of his enormous power, 
this prelate bears the legendary nickname “the Red Pope.” The 
prefect was Giovanni Cardinal Simeoni, whom Bishop Keane de- 
scribed as “the embodiment of timid and suspicious conservatism. 
I explained to him how an advocacy of popular rights was no friend- 
liness to socialism and that our aim was—in recognizing the inevitable 
tendency of democracy—not to let it be ruled by the devil but to hold 
it in the ways of God. He took it all with his gentle smile which 
always seems to mean half consent and half fear. He has a mortal 
dread of newspapers. We can expect from him only the toleration of 
our ideas.” Such was their opponent. 

Shortly after his arrival Gibbons held his first private audience with 
Pope Leo XIII. The greetings over, Leo leaned confidentially toward 
the American cardinal to bring up the regrettable subject of his 
fellow American, the intransigent Dr. McGlynn. Still under sus- 
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pension by Archbishop Corrigan, the priest had defied a recent 
cablegram from the Pope advising him to come to Rome. The frail 
old pontiff was solicitous of the straying sheep—Gibbons recalled 
his words from an earlier conversation, “I dislike harsh measures.” 
Therefore, he had a favor to ask of his beloved son, James Gibbons. 
Would the new Eminenza from Baltimore, at the request of the 
Bishop of Rome, use his good offices to bring the recalcitrant New 
York priest to the Vatican for an interview? Gibbons dutifully but 
reluctantly agreed and proceeded to write to a clerical friend of Dr. 
McGlynn’s in New York, advising him to obey. 

By this act Gibbons provoked the violent and prolonged enmity 
of Archbishop Corrigan. The New York prelate, who was “more 
Roman than the Pope,” had the strictest regard for ecclesiastical 
protocol and he regarded Gibbons’ letter as unforgivable meddling 
in his diocese. Two months later Gibbons wrote to a friend: “T’o my 
regret and even amazement, I saw from the papers that Dr. 
McGlynn’s friends began to regard me as a defender of him. I may 
add that I hardly know Dr. McGlynn by sight and never corresponded 
with him.” But the damage was done. For years Archbishop Corrigan, 
constantly urged on by his acrimonious friend in Rochester, con- 
ducted a one-sided cold war against the cardinal in Baltimore. 
McQuaid had a caustic wit and no love for Gibbons, whom he dep- 
recated as “the little man at Baltimore.” After the announcement of 
the red hat for Gibbons, McQuaid had complained, “Baltimore, as 
appears from the Mirror, is creaking its new boots loudly, screechingly, 
incessantly.” Dr. Frederick Zwierlein, in his scholarly three-volume 
biography of Bishop McQuaid, explains this bitterness: “The Cardi- 
nalate at Baltimore had got on his nerves from the beginning, for he 
had wanted it for New York.” Yet in the preface to this biography, 
Dr. Zwierlein rematks, “It may be worthy of note that Gibbons 
promoted this work of research in his archives even though he knew 
Bishop McQuaid’s marked divergence from his own policies and 
methods.” 

Corrigan, in the narrowness of his zeal, which was reinforced by 
McQuaid, regarded everything on the soil of the Archdiocese of 
New York as belonging to his exclusive jurisdiction, He failed entirely 
to glimpse the larger picture of the whole Church in America—the 
vast, mixed, noisy, thrusting organism which made up the Mystical 
Body of Christ in the United States. So Corrigan was further outraged 
at the stand Gibbons felt impelled to take in Rome now on the 
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Henry George book, Progress and Poverty. This book, which had 
been published nine years earlier in the New York archdiocese, 
discussed in detail George’s elaborate theory on the single tax. It was 
far from being a best seller, having attracted only modified attention. 
But George’s political activities, plus the growing notoriety of the 
tebellious Father McGlynn, had enormously stimulated the book’s 
popularity. Resolutely, Archbishop Corrigan had denounced these 
theories from the pulpit, branding them as advanced socialism and 
not to be tolerated in his archdiocese, He had followed this act with 
pressure on Rome to place the volume on the Index of Forbidden 
Books, which would immediately ban all Catholics in the world from 
reading it. 

For this act of Corrigan’s, amid a church dispute which was 
scandalizing the nation, Gibbons had no sympathy. Several years 
later, after many attempts at reconciliation with the New York prel- 
ate, Gibbons explained his stand to him: “I regarded and still regard 
that subject as neither local nor personal but one affecting the general 
interests of the United States. And while having no sympathy with 
George or his doctrines, I deprecated a public condemnation as cal- 
culated in my judgment to do harm to religion. I sincerely regret 
that my action in this matter did not accord with your judgment, but 
I assure you it was prompted solely by a conscientious sense of duty 
and the interests of religion.” Gibbons’ plea to the Congregation 
of the Propaganda against condemnation of the book was forthright 
and reasonable: “To condemn the works of George would give them 
an importance they would not otherwise have had and would excite 
an appetite of curiosity that would make them sell by the thousands 
of copies and would thus extend immensely the influences that the 
condemnation sought to restrain and prevent.” 

For two years more Gibbons was to wage this battle against the 
tireless opposition of Corrigan. How much this principle of modera- 
tion instead of condemnation meant to him was suggested by a letter 
from his friend Archbishop John Ireland to their mutual ally, 
Monsignor Denis O’Connell: “If he [George] is put on the Index, 
there will be a vacancy at Baltimore from a broken heart.” 

But the more immediate Knights of Labor issue faced him now— 
and the business of calling in person at the Holy Office, “using 
argument and pressure in turn upon every member of the Congrega- 
tion to produce a change of view.” 

There is a kind of dogged courage in the picture of this slight, 
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earnest prelate from far-off Baltimore, who shivered in the raw chill 
of the Roman winter, waiting patiently in antechambers, meeting 
the cold stares of misunderstanding and the shrugs of indifference as 
he laboriously outlined in a language not his own the reasons why the 
granite-faced cardinals of the Roman Curia should change their 
minds. Then he grew bolder. “In the face of what seemed like a 
stone wall of opposition, all his aggressiveness was aroused. Only 
after a heated interview in which he declared that he would hold 
the Commissary of the Holy Office Vincenza Sallua responsible for 
the loss of souls in the United States if the organization was con- 
demned did he win a promise of reconsideration.” 

But this promise was only the beginning. Now he put his plea 
in writing, sending to Giovanni Cardinal Simeoni his famous memo- 
tial on the Knights of Labor, which has been variously called “one of 
the great charters of the labor movement” and “a shrewd mixture 
of moral principle and expediency.” The memorial, which was 
written in French with the aid of Bishops Keane and Ireland, bore 
only one name—the characteristic signature “J. Card. Gibbons.” 

In direct fashion he began by showing why a condemnation of the 
Knights was unnecessary, explaining, “There is no oath, no promise 
of blind obedience, no extreme secrecy.” Furthermore, Powderly, 
the grand master workman, had promised to remove from the con- 
stitution anything that proved objectionable to the Church. 

The accusation that the labor organization was unpatriotic he 
disproved by citing President Cleveland’s opinion to the contrary, and 
he added the fact that “the United States Congress is at present en- 
gaged in framing measures for the improvement of the condition of 
the laboring classes, in whose complaints they acknowledge that there 
is a great deal of truth.” 

Attacking “the heartless avarice which through greed of gain 
pitilessly grinds not only the men but the women and children in var- 
ious employments,” he defended the workingman’s right to protect 
himself through association as “a means altogether natural and just. 
It is almost the only means to public attention, to give force to the 
most legitimate resistance, to add weight to the most just demands.” 

Next he mentioned the proscribed Masonic Order, “which, as Mr. 
Powderly has expressly pointed out to us, unites employer and 
employed in a brotherhood very advantageous to the latter, but 
which numbers in its ranks hardly a single Catholic. Nobly renounc- 
ing advantages which the Church and conscience forbid, our work- 
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ingmen join associations in no way in conflict with religion, seeking 
nothing but mutual protection and help and the legitimate assertion 
of their rights. Must they also find themselves threatened with 
condemnation in their only means of self-defense?” 

A common objection, that in such unions “Catholics are mixed 
with Protestants to the peril of their faith,” he disputed. “In a mixed 
population like ours, the separation of religious creeds in civil affairs 
is an impossibility. But to suppose that the faith of our Catholics 
suffers thereby is not to know the Catholic workingmen in America, 
who are not like the workingmen of so many countries—misguided 
children, estranged from their Mother the Church and regarding 
her with suspicion and dread, but intelligent, well-instructed and 
devoted Catholics, ready to give their blood if necessary, as they give 
their hard-earned means, for her support and protection. And in fact, 
it is not here a question of Catholics mixed with Protestants but 
rather that Protestants are admitted to share in the advantage of an 
association, many of whose members and officers are Catholics.” 
Mentioning the harmony between the Church and her children in 
the United States, he pointed out that “the only thing from which 
we would fear serious danger would be a cooling off of this relation- 
ship and I know nothing that would be more likely to occasion it 
than imprudent condemnation.” 

Recalling the recent acts of violence and bloodshed that had 
accompanied some strikes by labor organizations, he asserted, “It 
would be unjust to attribute them to the association of the Knights 
of Labor, for this was but one among numerous labor organizations 
that took part in the strikes and their chief officers used every 
possible effort to appease the anger of the multitudes and to hinder 
the excesses.” He admitted that among the thousands belonging to 
the Knights there were doubtless “passionate or even wicked men 
who have committed deeds of violence and have instigated their 
associates to the same, but to attribute this to the Association would, 
it seems to me, be as unreasonable as to attribute to the Church the 
follies or crimes of her children against which she strives and pro- 
tests.” 

As a prelate in a democratic nation, Gibbons clearly saw the 
growing power of the people. He quoted Cardinal Manning’s words, 
“The Church has no longer to deal with Parliaments and Princes, but 
with the masses and the people.” Then Gibbons added, “To lose 
influence over the people would be to lose the future altogether.” 
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Recalling the Church’s title as a “Friend of the People, which in 
our democratic country wins for the Catholic Church not only the 
enthusiastic devotedness of millions of her children, but also the 
respect and admiration of all our citizens,” he concluded, “It is 
evidently of supreme importance that the Church should always be 
found on the side of humanity. To lose the heart of the people would 
be a misfortune for which the friendship of the few rich and powerful 
would be no compensation.” 

Another danger was the threat “of rendering hostile to the Church 
the political power of our country which has openly taken sides with 
millions who are demanding justice and the improvement of their 
condition. The accusation of being un-American—that is to say, 
alien to our national spirit—is the most powerful weapon which 
the enemies of the Church can employ against her.” Here he spoke 
from his own memories of the Know-Nothing persecutions thirty 
years before, when Catholicism was attacked as a foreign conspiracy. 
Further, he asserted that now in the United States both political 
parties were proclaiming the rights of the working people and he 
predicted that in the coming national election labor would nominate 
its own candidate for the presidency. 

‘“‘Now to crush by an ecclesiastical condemnation,” he continued, 
“an organization which represents more than 500,000 votes and 
which has already so respectable and so universally recognized a 
place in the political arena would, to speak frankly, be considered 
by the American people as no less ridiculous than rash.” 

A third danger, “and one which most keenly touches our hearts— 
is the risk of losing the love of the children of the Church. The world 
presents no more beautiful spectacle than that of their filial obedience, 
but it is well to recognize that in our age and in our country obedience 
cannot be blind. Our Catholic workingmen sincerely believe that 
they are seeking it by legitimate means. A condemnation would be 
considered both false and unjust and therefore not binding. They 
love the Church and they wish to save their souls, but they must also 
earn their living, and labor is now so organized that, without belong- 
ing to the organization, it is almost impossible to earn one’s living.” 

A grave practical result of the ban, he mentioned, would be the 
tremendous financial loss to the Church. “The revenues of the 
Church, which in our country come entirely from the free offerings of 
the people, would suffer greatly and the same thing would happen 
to Peter’s Pence” (the annual collection by American bishops for the 
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direct use of the Holy Father). “Thousands of the Church’s most 
devoted children, whose affection is her greatest comfort and whose 
free offerings are her chief support, would consider themselves 
repulsed by their Mother and would live without practicing their 
religion. Catholics who have hitherto shunned the secret societies 
would be sorely tempted to join their ranks. The Holy See, which 
has constantly received from the Church of America proofs of almost 
unparalleled devotedness, would be considered not as a paternal 
authority but as a harsh and unjust power. Surely these are conse- 
quences which wisdom and prudence counsel us to avoid.” 

With an astuteness not shared by other observers of his day the 
cardinal referred to “the unstable and transient character of the 
Knights of Labor’ which, he correctly predicted, “in its present shape 
is not likely to last many years. Whence it follows that it 1s not 
necessary, even if it were just and prudent, to level the sole con- 
demnation of the Church against so evanescent an object. 

“To condemn the Knights,” he insisted, “would be to commence 
a war without system and without end. It would be to exhaust the 
forces of the Church in chasing a crowd of changing and uncertain 
spectres.” 

Then, out of his understanding of American psychology, he 
sounded a warning to Rome: “To speak with the most profound 
respect but with the frankness which duty requires of me, it seems 
to me that prudence suggests and that even the dignity of the 
Church demands that we should not offer to America an ecclesiastical 
protection for which she does not ask and of which she believes she 
has no need.” Such a ban, he pointed out, “would also be a cruel 
blow to the authority of the bishops in the United States who, it is 
well known, protest against such condemnation.” 

Gibbons then turned to the unfortunate case of Dr. McGlynn. 
“We have seen quite recently the sad and threatening confusion 
caused by the condemnation inflicted by an archbishop upon a sin- 
gle priest in vindication of discipline—a condemnation which the 
archbishop believed to be just and necessary, but which fell upon a 
priest who was regarded as a friend of the people. Now if conse- 
quences have been so deplorable for the peace of the Church from 
the condemnation of only one priest, because he was regarded as a 
friend of the people, what will not be the consequences to be 
feared from a condemnation which would fall directly upon the 
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people themselves in the exercise of that which they consider their 
legitimate right?” 

Then he made a final face-saving gesture to the Holy See: “We 
would consider it an impertinence to meddle with the ecclesiastical 
tights of another country which has a hierarchy of its own and with 
whose social conditions we do not pretend to be acquainted. We 
believe, however, that the circumstances of a people almost entirely 
Catholic, as in lower Canada, must be very different from those of a 
mixed population like ours, moreover, that the documents submitted 
to the Holy Office [by them] are not the present constitution of the 
organization in our country and that we therefore ask nothing involv- 
ing an inconsistency on the part of the Holy See.” 

In his memorial to the Holy Office, Gibbons used few of the polite 
evasions of church diplomacy. He firmly believed that the ban would 
do untold harm to the Church, while he was convinced that the 
dangers inherent in the labor organization could be controlled by 
wise handling. Long ago he had learned the truth of St. Francis de 
Sales’ words, “We catch more flies with honey than with vinegar.” 
So with vigor and candor he spoke out. 

Then, unmistakably, the tide began to turn. A week later Bishop 
Keane wrote to Cardinal Manning that Gibbons “had an interview 
this morning with the chief officials of the Holy Office with the most 
gratifying results. It was easy to see that in his words they felt the 
weight of the whole hierarchy, the whole clergy and the whole peo- 
ple of America and that his sentiments had already produced among 
them an evident change of front. Today the keynote was that the 
Bishops of America are the safest guide of the Holy Office in its action 
on American affairs and they will let well enough alone.” 

At this moment occurred one of those happy accidents which were 
not uncommon in Gibbons’ life. An enterprising reporter, who was 
the Roman correspondent for the New York Herald, managed to 
obtain a shortened version of the memorial. Gibbons had naturally 
intended it as a highly confidential document for circulation only 
among the cardinals of the Holy Office, who are oath-bound not to 
reveal any official business. The “happy zeal of a correspondent” was 
less glowingly described by Bishop John Ireland, who insisted that 
“the Herald man evidently got it, as he indeed hints, by bribing some 
secretary.” Whatever the reporter’s methods, the story appeared in the 
Herald on March 3 and was picked up by leading newspapers in the 
United States and Europe. 
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Congratulations cabled to Gibbons from America were his first 
inkling of the “leak.” “For a time the cardinal was very apprehen- 
sive,’ Bishop Keane noted. This was a natural reaction from a man 
who, after nerving himself for a supremely daring gesture in a delicate 
and confidential matter, suddenly finds, before the issue is decided, 
that the world is looking over his shoulder. Quickly he assured Cardi- 
nal ‘T'aschereau that he had had nothing to do with the publication of 
the memorial. Soon, however, his anxiety abated before the “telegrams 
and now newspaper comments coming in of a most cheering charac- 
ter, showing that the publication had done great good among the 
people of America.” Much of the reaction was highly favorable. The 
New York Catholic Herald asserted that Gibbons’s defense of labor 
“outranks all his former claims [for regard] and makes us feel that in 
his person American Catholics have a representative of whom they 
may well be proud.” The Moniteur de Rome commented, “His 
Eminence’s document has been widely commented upon by the 
newspapers throughout the United States. They have unanimously 
recognized in it not only a great benefit conferred upon the millions 
of workingmen who compose the great mass of people in America 
and in every other country, but also a victory for the Catholic 
Church, which in showing herself a friend of the people naturally 
secures their affections.” 

But the New York Times angrily attacked Gibbons for his stand. 
Dismissing his “warm sympathy” for the workers as “just shrewd 
policy,” it concluded “that he is a man of weak judgment and that 
the Church will make a terrible blunder if it permits him to persuade 
it into taking the side of an organization which is trying to substi- 
tute brute force and intimidation for law, reason, equity and the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion.” Some months later President Grover 
Cleveland conferred with Gibbons in Washington on the labor ques- 
tion and expressed his sympathy for this editorial attack, which he 
called “unwarranted and unjust.” 

The Protestant press showed some anxiety. The Episcopalian 
Churchman of New York regarded this “move of the wily Cardinal 
Gibbons as an inroad by Rome into American social and political 
affairs,’ a fear which a Catholic paper derided as “Romeophobia.” 
The influential Independent contrasted Gibbons’ success in going to 
Rome with Dr. McGlynn’s disgrace by refusing to go. 

Then a powerful voice was heard praising Gibbons. From Lon- 
don the aging Cardinal Manning, veteran of many a pitched battle 
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on social questions, wrote Bishop Keane a letter which was published 
widely in Europe and America. “I have read with great assent,” 
Manning wrote, “Cardinal Gibbons’ document in relation to the 
Knights of Labor. The Holy See will, I am sure, be convinced by 
his exposition of the state of the New World. I hope that it will open 
a new field of thought and action. Hitherto the world has been 
governed by dynasties, henceforth the Holy See will have to deal 
with the people and it has bishops in close daily & personal contact 
with the people. My thanks are due to the cardinal for letting me 
share in his argument. If I can find a copy of my lecture on “The 
Dignity and Rights of Labor’ I will send it to him. It will, I think, 
qualify me for Knighthood in the Order. The cardinal’s argument 
is irresistible.” 

To this letter Gibbons happily replied, “I am cheered beyond 
measure in receiving from your own pen an endorsement of my 
sentiments and those of my American colleagues in Rome. God 
grant that the Church of America may escape the dire calamity of 
a condemnation which would be disastrous to the future interests of 
religion among us. We are indebted more than you are aware to the 
influence of your name in discussing the social question and influenc- 
ing the public mind. We joyfully accept Your Eminence into the 
ranks of our Knighthood; you have nobly won your spurs.” 

From Toronto came Archbishop Lynch’s “hearty accord” (he 
had never approved of Cardinal Taschereau’s stand). While still in 
Europe, Gibbons tried to repair the breach with Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, writing him, “It is unfortunate that his [McGlynn’s] case 
has been mixed up with the labor question. The publication of 
my letter on the Knights of Labor gave me exceeding pain.” Icily 
Corrigan replied, adding his complaints of the latest troubles which 
the Knights were raising in his diocese. Corrigan was not easily ap- 
peased, and when he found a biting editorial in The Nation, a con- 
servative weekly, he promptly sent it along. In this clipping Gibbons 
read that he was “partaking freely of the labor beverage” and noted 
the paper’s sarcastic lament for “the terrible loss to politics when 
Gibbons entered the priesthood.” Unfortunately for Corrigan’s vin- 
dictiveness, the cardinal had already read the editorial. 

Although official word from the Holy Office was traditionally slow 
in coming, Bishop Keane wrote delightedly a little over a month 
after the memorial was delivered, “The impression seems to be ex- 
cellent. Cardinal ‘Taschereau has gone home with directions from 
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the Holy Office to grant absolution to all the thousands of poor fel- 
lows who have been cut off from the sacraments and there does not 
seem to be any danger of a condemnation in America.” 

While the cardinals of the Holy Office were plowing through 
the endless work of translation Monsignor Denis O’Connell wrote 
to Gibbons, who had just left Rome, “The mass of English print is 
an elephant on their hands and they will be very slow to touch the 
matter again.” Even as the complicated machinery of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office was grinding toward a decision on the 
Knights of Labor, the labor organization was suffering the decline 
which Gibbons had predicted. In one year its membership had 
dropped by 200,000 members as internal splits widened. Powderly 


was accused by some critics of “selling out to Rome,” and many *”” 


Catholic Knights who had endured the blacklist and near-starvation 
during strikes were finally leaving the ranks in disgust at the “foul 
attacks against their holy religion.” A final political defeat for Henry 
George at this time was regarded by many as a rebuke to the Labor 
Party which he headed and to the Knights as well. 

Such a defeat naturally delighted the conservatives. His Lordship 
of Rochester gleefully wrote Archbishop Corrigan, “How does His 
Eminence feel now about his pets, the Knights of Labor? They are 
evidently breaking to pieces and getting more kicks than kisses. For 
the countenance His Eminence gave them he will have to suffer. 
He exceeded his instructions and must bear the burden.” 

But Gibbons was hardly “suffering.” Instead his unprecedented 
stand was winning him widening applause. When the Vatican secre- 
tary of state, Mariano Cardinal Rampolla, was reproached for the 
“leakage” to the press he retorted, “Oh, but that did a great deal of 
good!” And Charles Cardinal Place, Archbishop of Rheims, con- 
gratulated the American cardinal for his stand on “those doctrines 
which you have explained so correctly and so eloquently in your 
work.” 

In France, Gibbons visited the famous model industry of Leon 
Harmel in Val de Bois, where a chapel-equipped factory was con- 
ducted as a Christian co-operative. Here the famous social liberal, 
Count Albert de Mun, explained its principles and Benoit Cardinal 
Langenieux played host. Later Gibbons was pleased to receive a 
gift of champagne from Langenieux, accompanied by the heady 
praise, “The Holy See, it is said, should soon give us an instruction 
which will be the guide for all. But Your Eminence will have been 
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on the attack at the first hour and your word is a preparation for 
that of the Supreme Pontiff.” (Rumors were then circulating among 
the heirarchy that Pope Leo XIII was already at work on his famous 
encyclical on labor and social conditions which would be called 
Rerum Novarum.) 

Gibbons sailed to London to enjoy the felicitations of Cardinal 
Manning. Perhaps the great English prelate remembered the long- 
ago day at the Vatican Council when he had boasted to the “boy 
bishop” sitting next to him of the battles he had survived. Now they 
were both veterans of a battle in behalf of labor which would link 
their names in church history. So the bald, ascetic Manning and the 
keen-eyed, amiable Gibbons savored their moment of triumph, an 
unforgettable moment for the American cardinal who had suddenly 
caught the international spotlight as a defender of the downtrodden, 
standing proudly beside the Archbishop of Westminster. 

Back in New York, Archbishop Corrigan was suffering new irri- 
tation as the Calvary Cemetery workers, who belonged to the Knights 
of Labor, demanded higher wages and insisted that the archbishop 
could neither hire nor fire them without the union’s consent. His 
outrage grew when he heard that the local group of Knights was 
assessing each of the members two dollars for a forthcoming proces- 
sion in honor of his mortal enemy, Dr. McGlynn. But his rage 
bordered on apoplexy when he intercepted the rumor that “they 
want a contribution of two dollars per capita to charter a steamer 
and escort His Eminence to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, adding that I 
am to be thrust out of the see and Dr. McGlynn installed in the 
adjacent residence, by the cardinal, as vicar-general and rector of 
the cathedral!” 

That this colorful threat was never carried out was small consola- 
tion to Corrigan, who continued to act aggrieved. On landing in 
New York, Gibbons, still conciliatory, went directly from the pier 
to the episcopal residence to visit him. But it was years before Cor- 
rigan’s grievance finally disappeared. 

At last, eighteen months after his appeal to Rome, Gibbons re- 
ceived the decision. The judgment read “Tolerari possunt’—the 
Knights may be tolerated, with the condition that certain socialistic- 
sounding phrases be deleted from the constitution. ‘To Gibbons this 
was a welcome vindication. Communicating his relief to Denis 
O’Connell, he wrote, “I now breathe freely, thanks to God and your 
vigilance.” He was also pleased to hear of the recent interview be- 
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tween the tireless O’Connell and Archbishop Francesco Satolli, a 
member of the Holy Office, who had compared the bishops of Ire- 
Jand unfavorably with the American hierarchy: “But they are not 
wide awake as the American bishops are. There the Holy Office was 
asked to condemn the Knights of Labor and the American bishops 
opposed it and Cardinal Gibbons, great statesman as he is, laid the 
matter before the Holy See and showed that in Canada the Knights 
had been condemned for an accidentality and thus saved the com- 
mission of a great mistake.” Then O’Connell, out of his warm ad- 
miration for the cardinal who bore him an equal love, declared, 
“You never did anything that so added to your prestige in Rome as 
that action of yours in regard to the Knights.” 

News of the decision set off a new uproar in the press, mostly 
favorable, Said the Frenchman, Vicomte Eugene Melchior de Vogué, 
“For this eruption of the New World in the midst of the Roman 
prelacy, little concerned up to now with social problems—the term 
revolution is not excessive. One feels the wind of tomorrow blowing, 
one perceives its force.” 

The Standard, a Protestant paper, was unhappy. In a piece en- 
titled “Mr. Leo and the Knights of Labor,” they called this “another 
example of how Rome creeps out of a difficulty by using some 
heathenish phrase” and credited it all to “the bland, insinuating, 
persuasive power of the cardinal,” declaring that “the blarney of 
Gibbons was an overmatch for the Italians in the Vatican.” 

The American bishops in general were pleased. “Except for Ella 
Edes, everybody seemed delighted.” Corrigan sent his “qualified con- 
gratulations,” and Archbishop Ireland snorted at the slowness of the 
decision: “The delay, I presume, was caused by Quebec intrigue.” 

Gibbons could well rejoice at the verdict, although for many 
years he would be plagued by the never-quite-settled question of 
secret societies such as the Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, the Grand Army of the Republic, and others. In the years 
ahead he would again be called upon to defend them without 
marked success. But now, with the immediate danger over and a 
resounding victory won, he wrote to Cardinal Simeoni: 

“IT am very glad that the Holy Office has settled the affair with 
such an opinion, for it brings peace to souls, preserves the authority 
of Holy Church, and aids the salvation of many in the United 
States.” 

Four years later, in 1891, Pope Leo XIII published his long- 
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awaited encyclical, Rerum Novarum, on the condition of the work- 
ing classes—the Church’s authoritative statement on the rights and 
duties of both capital and labor, which has been called “the Magna 
Carta of the working classes.” | 

For this encyclical, probably no bishop in the world was more 
grateful than Gibbons. Writing to His Holiness in congratulation, 
the cardinal declared, “You spoke to all the Catholic universe but 
your word, Most Holy Father, in the present crisis is wonderfully 
opportune for the United States. More than anywhere else, perhaps, 
the workers among us sense the need of association and nowhere is 
honest labor more honored. But, on the other hand, in our country, 
the power of capital is enormous and it is important for the public 
peace and prosperity of our nation not only that all conflict should 
be avoided but moreover that a cordial understanding, founded on 
a recognition of reciprocal rights, exist between~these two forces—of 
labor which produces and of capital which, to a certain degree, 
determines labor.” 

Later Cardinal Manning wrote reminiscently to Gibbons, “We 
little thought when we were writing about the Knights in Rome a 
few years ago that every word would soon be published to the world 
by an emperor and a pope. Were we prophets?” Gibbons showed 
the letter to Archbishop Ireland, who exulted, “The words are 
cheering and to you who staked your name on the outcome of the 
problem, then rather obscure, they must have been very gratifying. 
The people are the power and the Church must be with the people. 
I wish all our own bishops understood this truth.” 

Years later, as the living legend of Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons 
reminisced with Monsignor John A. Ryan, the noted church econo- 
mist and writer on social questions. Ryan remarked, “I was struck by 
the intensity of feeling of the old man in referring to his efforts in 
Rome over thirty years before. He was a great man and no small part 
of his greatness was due to his social vision.” 

But it was with his human vision that he still saw the great battle 
of the bishops over the long-dead Knights of Labor. He smiled his 
old winning smile, and his gray eyes lighted with remembrance. “Ah, 
what a struggle it was on both sides of the water! I had so many 
difficulties that I wonder I got through with them. Bishops are so 
hard to persuade! They have fixed and positive opinions and I can 
scarcely imagine a class of men less easy to deal with on a subject 
of this kind. 
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“And here I am, at the end of all these struggles, in the midst of 
a profound calm. But the storm lasted a long time. I was called an 
advanced progressive and I had to stand my ground. Puck used to 
caricature me. I remember well one cartoon in which Cardinal Man- 
ning and I were represented as seated on opposite sides of the Holy 
Father, Leo XIII. The Pope’s expression, as drawn, was that of a fox. 
He was looking suspiciously at us and saying, as I remember it, ‘I 
must watch those two artful dodgers.’” 


Church and State 


CHAPTER NINE 


In some men courage feeds upon itself, grows more daring as it 
dares to grow. During his eleven years as Archbishop of Baltimore 
and now as a cardinal, Gibbons was habitually prudent, a stranger 
to rashness. Even in his youth he had never been impulsive. As a 
newly ordained priest in Baltimore he had observed with sympathy 
his fellow Southerners’ growing passion for secession as they rallied 
to the Confederate flag. But despite his inclinations, he had decided 
for prudence, grasping the long-range vision of a lasting union of 
the states. 

But if he was without rashness, he nevertheless possessed an under- 
lying courage which, once it was aroused, armed him for action. 
And in the Roman spring of 1887, when so many problems of the 
Church in America were thrusting toward a climax, the new cardinal 
found himself swept along on a rapid current which demanded from 
him an increasing daring. His boldness in this critical hour would 
astound the conservative prelates of Rome as much as it would dis- 
please his American opponents in the hierarchy. 

This was probably the most daring year of his life—there was never 
another to equal it. His actions now would extend far into the future. 
As the new cardinal from a country which seemed to Roman eyes 
as remote and unknown as darkest Africa seems today, he had op- 
posed the Vatican’s action on the virtually unheard-of Knights of 
Labor. Hardly was the ink dry on this document to the Holy Office 
when he had followed it with an urgent plea against condemnation 
of the book by Henry George. Now, even before these controversial 
questions had received an official answer, and while the press of two 
continents was clamoring for and against his stand, he was about to 
take the boldest step of all. 

In a small room on Humility Street, in the rector’s office of the 
North American College in Rome, Gibbons sat in earnest consulta- 
tion with Monsignor Denis O’Connell. Intently the cardinal lis- 
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tened, his head inclined forward, his eyes slightly narrowed in con- 
centration as O’Connell made his revolutionary proposal—here, in 
Rome, the citadel of union between church and state, let the new 
cardinal proclaim the blessings of separation of church and state as 
it existed in the United States. 

In this decision O’Connell’s influence was strong. Always before 
taking decisive action Gibbons required pressure—a few months ago 
it had been Bishop Keane with his candid letter of criticism—now 
O’Connell was the spur. The brilliant Irish-born Denis O’Connell 
was so aggressively American that once during a Roman reception 
he refused to stand during the playing of “God Save the Queen.” 
Handsome and slim, he had curly black hair, brown eyes which asked 
more than they answered, and a pugnacious chin. O’Connell was 
fifteen years younger than Gibbons, forceful and persuasive. He knew 
how to flatter and influence the cardinal, who had long ago singled 
him out for advancement during his student days at St. Charles 
College. 

Toward the younger man Gibbons felt a protective love, con- 
stantly using his influence to promote his career. Only recently he 
had arranged for O’Connell’s appointment as rector of the North 
American College. And this very week he was drafting a letter in 
French to His Holiness urging that he name O’Connell as the official 
adviser on American affairs to the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda—a kind of liaison officer between the American bishops and 
the Vatican. Although Gibbons urged this appointment strongly, 
declaring, “No one could treat our problems with so much intelli- 
gence and discretion as Dr. O’Connell,” the appointment was never 
forthcoming and O’Connell had to serve as a link between American 
bishops and Rome in a wholly unofficial capacity. 

Now in the Eternal City the two friends were conferring—the 
fifty-three-year-old Gibbons, who, by his octogenarian Roman col- 
leagues, was considered very young to wear the purple, and O’Con- 
nell, who at thirty-eight possessed the ageless wisdom of a precocious 
child. The Feast of St. Patrick was approaching, O’Connell reminded 
the cardinal. On that day Gibbons would kneel in the Vatican Hall 
of the Consistory to receive from Pope Leo XIII the giant-brimmed, 
gold-tasseled galero, the red hat which was the symbol of his office 
and which, by custom, he would never wear but which in death 
would adorn his casket. Eight days after the consistory, Gibbons 
would take formal possession of his titular or parish church in Rome, 
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the ancient Basilica of Santa Maria in Trastevere. This occasion 
would be his first opportunity for a public pronouncement. Instead 
of making the usual acceptance speech of polite generalities, O’Con- 
nell proposed that he launch into a ringing defense of the American 
system of separation of church and state to which both men were 
passionately dedicated. 

This was a tremendous innovation for an American cardinal in 
1887. It was a year of clashing paradoxes for the Church. In the 
White House in warily Protestant America sat Grover Cleveland. 
He owed his election to the irate response by Catholics to a minis- 
ter’s unfortunate allusion to “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 
Cleveland was a staunch Presbyterian and a Democrat, fully aware 
of the virulence of anti-Catholic prejudice. Yet when he wished to 
give official recognition to the approaching Golden Jubilee of Pope 
Leo XIII, the President would turn naturally to his trusted friend in 
Baltimore, James Cardinal Gibbons, for suggestions on a suitable 
memorial. Together they would decide on the gift—from the govern- 
ment of the United States to His Holiness—an elaborate vellum copy 
of the United States Constitution, hand-lettered in Old English 
and elegantly bound in red and white. This gift of America’s century- 
old charter of freedom, including the citizen’s freedom from religious 
interference by the state, would commemorate the Pope’s fiftieth 
year in the priesthood. It would also mark his ninth year as a self- 
imposed prisoner of the Vatican. 

At seventy-seven, His Holiness’s sharp, ascetic features bore a cer- 
tain resemblance to the Church’s eighteenth-century archenemy, Vol- 
taire, although his kindly smile and the fuzzy halo of white hair 
beneath his skullcap gave him a more benign expression. The tire- 
less and courageous Leo, long a storm center in Europe, had become 
so popular in the United States that one metropolitan newspaper 
paid him the frequent compliment of publishing his graceful Latin 
verse. From his seclusion within the Vatican, this “prisoner” whom 
only a handful of Americans had ever seen and whom many naively 
pictured as chained in a cell gained an international prestige. 

But in Europe the popular regard for the Pope and the church over 
which he presided had turned to hatred. Following the death of his 
predecessor, Pius IX, eight years after the loss of the Papal States, the 
world had half expected to see the extinction of the papacy. With 
the temporal power gone, it was felt that the papacy would disap- 
pear with it. But the new Pope quickly proved the falsity of this 
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reasoning. Unlike his predecessor, Leo was more inclined to suggest 
than command. By the relentless use of diplomatic adroitness and a 
formidable intelligence, Leo gradually began to restore much of the 
Vatican’s lost influence as an international mediator. So successful 
were his methods that King Umberto I of Italy, the son of the 
usurping Victor Emmanuel I, once waspishly remarked of the im- 
prisoned Pope, “It is he, not I, who rules—I sit on the edge of the 
chair.” 

Nevertheless, for the rest of his life Leo remained a self-imposed 
prisoner, while the “Black Nobility” of Rome, who still supported 
the Pope’s claims as a temporal ruler, continued to shroud their 
homes in black and maintain honorary thrones which were turned 
to the wall as a mournful protest against the treatment of His Holi- 
ness by the Italian government. The Pope also remained the target 
of venomous attacks by the Church’s foes throughout Europe. This 
same Europe which had been formed by Catholicism and which 
grew as the Church grew, which evoked the definition of Hilaire 
Belloc—“The Faith is Europe; Europe is the Faith”—still clung to 
the traditional formula of union between church and state. It was a 
tradition that began naturally in those remote days when nearly 
every ruler of state was a Chnistian prince whose crown was set upon 
his anointed brow by the hands of an archbishop and whose solemn 
oath of fidelity included the determination to defend with his 
blood the universal mother. The ideal of a harmonious alliance be- 
tween church and state, with the church in the ascendancy, was 
based upon the theologians’ formula of the primacy of the soul over 
the body as equaling the primacy of the church over the state. Un- 
happily for the formula, the liberals who were now in power in 
Europe, still drunk on the heady wine of the eighteenth-century 
Enlightenment, had abandoned all belief in the supernatural and 
spurned the Church as an embarrassing anachronism that must be 
destroyed. 

So by 1887 the ideal of a Catholic state which would furnish pro- 
tection and financial support to the Church had degenerated in 
Europe into a program of constant state interference with and per- 
secution of the Church. In a thousand ways, hostile governments in 
France, Italy, and Germany harassed the Church. In France, which 
was once proudly labeled “the eldest daughter of the Church,” a 
French noblewoman bitterly commented on “our miserable sham 
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republic where every man’s hand is raised to strike at the Church 
and her representatives.” 

Sharp-eyed Denis O’Connell, from his key post in Rome, quickly 
perceived the evils which were afflicting the Church as a result of 
this union. Later, in a forcible indictment, he pointed out the con- 
trast between the Church’s position in Europe and the United 
States: “Americans never suppressed a religious order, never con- 
fiscated a sou of church property, never suppressed the salary of a 
bishop, never sent a seminarian to the army, never refused permis- 
sion to open a Catholic university, never forbade a Catholic school, 
never required a bishop to ask permission to go to Rome, never for- 
bade anyone to become a religious, never forbade a meeting of 
bishops nor claimed a voice in naming them. In the United States 
the government of the Church is not carried on by the state over 
~ the heads of the bishops.” i 

Gibbons agreed. As an American citizen who was triumphantly 
patriotic, he had always rejoiced in the separation of church and 
state as guaranteed by the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
“A Catholic finds himself at home in the United States,” he ob- 
served. “Nowhere else can he breathe more freely that atmosphere 
of divine truth which alone can make him free.” Since his first 
glimpse of Rome seventeen years earlier at the Vatican Council, he 
had observed the cynical lip service paid to the Church by European 
rulers. Three years before, on returning from a stay in Europe, he 
had declared, “The oftener I go to Europe, the longer I remain 
there, and the more I study the political situation of the people, 
the more profoundly gratified I am to be an American citizen.” 
Gibbons noted with satisfaction that plans were now under way for 
the joint centennial celebration in 1889 of a double birthday—of 
the United States presidency and the Catholic hierarchy, for both 
President Washington and Bishop Carroll had been invested in 
office in 1789. From his early encounters as a young priest with the 
anti-Catholic violence of the Know-Nothings, he had watched the 
Church’s prestige steadily enlarge. Only a few days before he had 
sailed for Rome for the red hat the President and Mrs. Cleveland had 
entertained him at a White House reception, and Secretary of State 
Bayard had handed him letters of introduction to the consular ofh- 
cials in all of the European capitals he would visit, begging their 
most courteous treatment of the new American cardinal. The once- 
persecuted Catholic Church in the United States had now attained 
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an eminence which caused politician Mark Hanna to exclaim, “The 
only safeguards against anarchy in this country are the Supreme 
Court and the Roman Catholic Church!” 

On the other hand, such a rise in prestige for the Church in- 
evitably revived the old fears of domination by Rome, the suspicion 
of a “foreign” church whose Machiavellian pontiff was poised ready 
to pounce on the White House. Gibbons recalled the story from his 
late teens of how President Franklin Pierce had dared to appoint a 
Catholic, James Campbell, as Postmaster General. Shortly thereafter 
Pierce related, “I had a visit from a nervous gentleman who asked 
me whether I was making any preparations to resist the arrival of 
the Pope. I replied that so far I had taken no steps but that no doubt 
I would be prepared to resist the enemy when he arrived.” 

As a student of American history, Gibbons recognized the ground- 
lessness of these fears. He especially relished the fact that a century 
earlier, in 1783, when the Vatican planned to establish the first in- 
dependent bishopric in the United States, the papal nuncio at Paris 
had addressed a note to Benjamin Franklin requesting permission 
for the Holy See to set up a Catholic bishopric in one of the Ameri- 
can cities. Franklin had transmitted this note to the Continental 
Congtess, which directed him to notify the nuncio: “The subject of 
his application to Dr. Franklin being purely spiritual, it is without 
the jurisdiction and powers of Congress who have no authority to 
permit or refuse it, these powers being reserved to the several states 
individually.” Not long afterward these several states likewise de- 
clared themselves to have no authority to permit or refuse such a 
purely spiritual exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

As Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., observes in his book We 
Hold These Truths: “The good nuncio must have been mightily 
surprised on receiving this communication. Not for centuries had the 
Holy See been free to erect a bishopric and appoint a bishop without 
the prior consent of government, without proper exercise of govern- 
ment right of presentation, without all the legal formalities with 
which the so-called Catholic states had fettered the freedom of the 
Church. In the United States the freedom of the Church was com- 
pletely unfettered. She could organize herself with a full independ- 
ence which is her native right.” 

Gibbons knew all this as an American. But as a Catholic prelate 
he also understood that the union of church and state, though cen- 
turies-old in Europe and a theoretical ideal, was merely a tradition, 
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never a doctrine. He recognized this union as impractical in the 
United States and, unlike many Protestants, he saw that there was 
not, nor could there ever be, an “official” church position on the 
relations of church and state. Instead, Rome as the spiritual mother 
of all the world, works with and accepts any form of government 
which will permit her to carry on her work without undue inter- 
ference. Knowing the mind of the Church, Gibbons was always alert 
to the distinction between “the things that are Caesar’s and the 
things that are God’s.” Eleven years before, speaking at the con- 
secration of the cathedral in Baltimore, Gibbons had warned of 
“the erroneous impression that the crowned heads of Europe have 
been the unvarying bulwark of the Church and that she could not 
subsist without them. The truth is, her worst enemies have been, 
with some honorable exceptions, so-called Christian princes.” 

But tradition, like any custom hallowed by fifteen centuries of 
practice, dies hard. Ecclesiastical tradition still insisted on a nominal 
alliance between church and state, still regarded separation as 
synonymous with hostility (as indeed it often was in Europe), and 
looked on all those who were not baptized in the faith as her 
implacable foes. So Denis O’Connell needed all his persuasiveness 
at this moment to overcome Gibbons’ natural prudence. The enor- 
mity of the undertaking must have sobered the cardinal, for he 
knew that the sophisticated Roman prelates who would attend his 
installation could hardly be expected to applaud the “novelty” of a 
practical arrangement in a missionary country which Rome still re- 
garded as peopled largely by savages, still labeling it “in partibus 
infidelibus.” But O’Connell, his brown eyes blazing with determina- 
tion, succeeded in overwhelming the cardinal’s objections. At last it 
was agreed—“young” Cardinal Gibbons, barely out of his first consis- 
tory, would face the unsentimental, heavy-lidded gaze of the Roman 
prelates and dare to disagree. To these professional churchmen 
schooled in the subtleties of ecclesiastical diplomacy, there must 
have been a touch of comedy underlying the solemnity of this en- 
counter—as if a zealous David who had never tasted defeat should 
confront an ageless Goliath who had survived hundreds of disasters. 

The date of Gibbons’ installation in his titular church was perhaps 
prophetic—March 25, the Feast of the Annunciation. It was a holy 
day for the crowds who thronged the narrow cobblestoned streets 
of Trastevere, the most ancient quarter of the city. His assignment 
as titular head or absentee pastor of this church pleased Gibbons, 
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for the Basilica of St. Mary’s Beyond the Tiber was said to be the 
oldest church in the world erected in honor of the Mother of God, 
and his own cathedral in Baltimore was dedicated to the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. Henceforth he would act as protector of this 
church, which is famous for its exquisite mosaics, presiding here 
whenever he was in Rome, under a picture of His Holiness and a 
likeness of himself. 

According to an early report of the installation ceremonies, “Long 
before the hour set for the ceremony, the building was crowded, the 
American colony and the Roman nobility being well represented.” 
Among the Americans who awaited the address with a flush of pa- 
triotic pride were Gibbons’ three staunch friends: the militant Bishop 
John Ireland, the benevolent Bishop John Keane, and the ubiqui- 
tous Monsignor Denis O’Connell. 

The crowded congregation in the Trastevere church eyed with 
curiosity the young “Americano” who was garbed for the first time 
in the magnificent scarlet and ermine of the cardinal’s robes, his 
hair still brown under the bright red skullcap, his pale, thin face 
flushed with nervousness and the reflected blaze of his robes. For 
James Gibbons was only the second American to be chosen for the 
College of Cardinals and to don the scarlet robes that signified his 
willingness to die in defense of his faith. His native land, of which 
he was so proud, was still regarded by Rome as a mission territory, 
and would remain in this status for another twenty years, until in 
1908 it would enter into full and direct relations with all Vatican 
offices. Rome was observing with great interest the astounding growth 
of the Church in the United States, not only in numbers but in 
zeal. It had also noted the impressive sum of Peter's Pence, the 
bishops’ yearly offering to the Pope. Such growth and such loyalty 
had not escaped the attention of the beleaguered Leo, who was find- 
ing no comparable support from his Church in Europe. 

Curiosity deepened now as the assembled churchmen awaited 
the Roman debut of this earnest Baltimorean who had come out of 
the fabulous republic which was more than three thousand miles 
distant or almost a three-week voyage from Rome. They greeted with 
polite, disbelieving smiles the story now circulating among Vatican 
prelates that this energetic cardinal, already the author of a best- 
selling book on the faith, had actually dared, with American naiveté, 
to congratulate His Holiness Leo XIII, during his first audience 
with the Pope, for having awarded the red hat (which, many felt 
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was long overdue) to England’s Father John Henry Newman. That 
the story was true Gibbons later confirmed when he wrote: “I well 
remember with what eagerness and delight I determined to thank 
the Holy Father for having invested John Henry Newman with the 
purple.” 

The eyewitness account continues in a burst of triumph which is 
like a shout dying to an echo: “The gorgeous tapestry about the 
throne, the rich scarlet of the cardinals’ robes, the purple of the 
bishops’ hats, the white ermine of the canons’ robes, the gray of the 
Benedictine clergy, the white surplices of the students, the somber 
black gowns of the secretaries, the air laden with incense, the ex- 
quisite music—all combined to reflect a scene which brought to mind 
the grandeur, the wisdom, the holiness and the antiquity of the 
Church. The cardinal having seated himself on the throne, the 
prothonotary apostolic (a high-ranking church dignitary appointed 
by the Pope), Monsignor Perichole, read in Latin the papal bull 
assigning the Church of Santa Maria to James Cardinal Gibbons as 
his titular church. The canons then advanced and kissed the cardi- 
nal’s ring and His Eminence gave the kiss of peace to the chief 
canon.” 

The rustlings and the whispers ceased when the cardinal strode 
swiftly to the pulpit, his gray eyes darting alertly over the congrega- 
tion. Of medium height, he was lithe and quick and ramrod straight. 
William O’Connell, later the Cardinal of Boston, described Gibbons 
about this time: “His face is thin, his features large and bony. His 
eyes are lanterns, they transform his whole face, very bright and 
keen, if rather small. He bears himself with dignity and one sees at 
once the genuine priest and gentleman.” 

“There was at first a faint tremor,” the report continues, “and 
his voice quavered as he began, but it soon gathered strength and 
firmness, until every word he uttered could be heard distinctly — 
throughout the vast edifice. The cardinal’s voice was strong and ring- 
ing and toward the conclusion of the address his voice swelled in 
volume and his expression made a deep impression.” His clear-cut, 
rather precise and high-pitched voice carried well in whatever echo- 
ing church he spoke, long before the days of mechanical amplifiers. 
But the carrying quality was no accident, for as he once explained, 
“T can always manage to make my voice carry indoors in speak- 
ing, although I sometimes have trouble in the open air. Early in my 
life I was forced to give myself a severe training in elocution. My 
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health was bad and often I did not have the necessary strength to 
deliver long discourses. But I found that by training my voice and 
pronouncing each word distinctly so that one word would not fall 
over another and confuse the auditor I could speak in a natural 
tone and be heard in a large church or hall. If my health had been 
better I might not have troubled to do this.” 

The cardinal spoke in English. After first expressing his joy and 
gratitude to the Pope for his assignment to a church whose origins 
went back to the days of the catacombs, he continued: “That never- 
ceasing solicitude which the Sovereign Pontiffs have exhibited in 
erecting these temples which are the glory of this city, they have 
also manifested on a larger scale in rearing spiritual walls to Zion 
throughout Christendom in every age. Scarcely were the United 
States formed into an independent government when Pope Pius VII 
established a Catholic hierarchy and appointed the illustrious John 
Carroll the first Bishop of Baltimore. Our Catholic community in 
those days numbered a few thousand souls and they were scattered 
chiefly through the length and breadth of our fair land. Where only 
one bishop was found in the beginning of this century, there are 
now seventy-five exercising spiritual jurisdiction. For this great prog- 
ress we are indebted under God and the fostering vigilance of the \ 
Holy See to the civil liberty we enjoy in our enlightened republic.” 

At this frank endorsement of the system of separation of church 
and state there must have been a sudden jerking to attention by his 
Roman hearers, perhaps an exchange of quizzical glances and a 
speculative narrowing of eyes. Then, with an adroit reference to the 
recent papal encyclical Immortale Dei, Gibbons continued, “Our 
Holy Father Leo XIII in his luminous encyclical ‘On the Constitu- 
tion of Christian States’ declares that the Church is not committed 
to any form of civil government. She adapts herself to all. She 
leavens all with the sacred leaven of the Gospel. She has lived un- 
der absolute monarchies, under constitutional monarchies, in free 
republics, and everywhere she grows and expands. 

“She has often, indeed, been hampered in her Divine mission. 
She has even been forced to struggle for her existence wherever 
despotism has cast its dark shadow, like a plant shut out from the 
blessed light of heaven. But in the genial atmosphere of liberty she 
blossoms like a rose.” Again the exultant reference to this new 
Western phenomenon under which the Church could live and grow, 
unmolested by and independent of the government. 
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“For myself, as a citizen of the United States,” the cardinal con- 
tinued, “‘and without closing my eyes to our shortcomings as a nation, 
I say with a deep sense of pride and gratitude that I belong to a 
country where the civil government holds over us the aegis of its 
protection without interfering with us in the legitimate exercise of 
our sublime mission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ.” Once more 
the proud boast of a son of democracy who was also a prince of the 
Church, lauding the blessings of a system that was contrary to cen- 
turies of established church precedent. 

Gibbons now eulogized the United States: “She rears no wall to 
exclude the stranger from among us. She has few frowning fortifica- 
tions to repel the invader, for she is at peace with all the world. 
She rests secure in the consciousness of her strength and her good 
will toward all. Her harbors are open to welcome the honest emigrant 
who comes to advance his temporal interests.and find a peaceful 
home. 

“But while we are acknowledged to have a free government, per- 
haps we do not receive the credit that belongs to us for having also 
a strong government. Yes, our nation is strong and her strength lies, 
under the overruling guidance of Providence, in the majesty and 
supremacy of the law, in the loyalty of her citizens and in the af- 
fection of her people for her free institutions. There are, indeed, 
grave social problems now employing the earnest attention of the 
citizens of the United States, but I have no doubt that, with God’s 
blessings, these problems will be solved by the calm judgment and 
sound sense of the American people, without violence or revolution 
Or any injury to individual right.” 

Expressing his gratitude to the Pope for the honor accorded him, 
Gibbons asserted, “As an evidence of his good will for the great 
republic in the West, as a mark of his appreciation for the venerable 
hierarchy of the United States, and as an expression of his kind 
consideration for the ancient See of Baltimore, our Holy Father has 
been graciously pleased to elevate its present incumbent, in my 
humble person, to the dignity of the purple. For this mark of his 
exalted favor, I beg to tender the Holy Father my profound thanks 
in my own name, in the name of the clergy and the faithful. I ven- 
ture to thank him also in the name of my venerable colleagues, the 
bishops as well as the clergy and the Catholic laity of the United 
States.” 

Then came a new jolt for his hearers as he added: “I presume also 
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to thank him in the name of our separated brethren in America who, 
though not sharing our faith, have shown that they are not insensible 
—indeed that they are deeply sensible of the high honor conferred 
upon our common country and have again and again expressed their 
admiration for the enlightened statesmanship and apostolic virtues 
and benevolent character of the illustrious pontiff who now sits in 
the Chair of St. Peter.” 

This gracious nod to “our separated brethren,” a phrase coined 
earlier by Leo XIII himself, was indeed a daring touch. For Gibbons 
was well aware that not all of the Roman prelates before him shared 
the Pope’s benevolence toward those outside the faith—he still re- 
membered vividly the scene during the Vatican Council when some 
of the bishops, infuriated by Bishop Strossmayer’s suggestion that 
Protestants were erring but erring in good faith, had roared the Croa- 
tian bishop down, crying, “He is Luther, anathema! He is another 
Lucifer! Let him be cast out!” 

Openmouthed surprise was undoubtedly the first reaction to this 
sermon. This was quickly modified by the newspapers in Rome to 
the laconic phrase, “characteristically American.” But perhaps the 
expression “characteristically Gibbons” would have been more accu- 
rate. For unmistakably the new cardinal had shown to Rome and to 
the world the three unchanging characteristics which marked all of 
his long life as an archbishop. These were his patriotism, his insist- 
ence on the separation of church and state, and his unfailing courtesy 
to non-Catholics. 

Then with American spontaneity the cardinal shattered a final 
precedent. A reception followed, and everybody went forward to 
kneel before the cardinal and kiss his ring. He spoke a few words to 
each. Even the little children from the streets were admitted for his 
blessing. At the request of the American cardinal, the tattered urchins 
of Trastevere, their enormous black eyes shining with curiosity, were 
invited to come in to receive his blessing, a gesture quite as un- 
expected and overwhelming to the Roman matrons as his speech had 
been to the bishops. 

“Then,” concludes an observer, “all was over.” But in fact it had 
just begun. For while many of the Europeans were startled and 
amazed at this assertion of church strength through separation, a 
chorus of delighted approval sounded from the Americans. ‘The Ballti- 
more Sun exulted: “Those who heard it pronounced the address 
magnificent!” The New York Herald ran the text of the entire 
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speech, a news story, and an editorial which declared that “it would 
be read with interest by Catholic and Protestant alike.” The 
Independent, an influential Protestant weekly, called the address 
“one of singular tact and spirit which bespoke a gentleman and 
a Christian.” The editorial continued by congratulating His Holi- 
ness on his wisdom in creating Gibbons a cardinal. Catholic 
voices were equally pleased. The Catholic Mirror of Baltimore as- 
serted that “no such words have been uttered by an American bishop 
since Archbishop Carroll founded the See of Baltimore,” while a 
fellow bishop from West Virginia wrote Gibbons, praising “a native 
American cardinal voicing with clarion tones beneath the very shadow 
of the Vatican sentiments so clear to all lovers of our free institu- 
tions, in strongest refutation of the grievous cleavage by which our 
loyalty has so long been impugned.” 

But it was the unqualified enthusiasm of Father Isaac T. Hecker 
which showed the address in its wider context. In an article that was 
later published in his book The Church and the Age, Father Hecker 

_ declared: “Cardinal Gibbons’ office is one that outranks all others 

/ in the Church in America.” (This was exactly the kind of exag- 

geration that so outraged the “old lion,” Bishop Bernard McQuaid 
of Rochester, who used to rage at the “little Vatican at Baltimore.”) 
Hecker continued: “The convictions he [Gibbons] has expressed 
have doubtless animated his whole life as a Catholic and a citizen 
and all his countrymen will rejoice that he has uttered them with 
so much emphasis and bravery and that he has done it in the center 
_ of Christendom. Americans will thank him for it and account him 
‘as their representative, for he is fitted by his thoroughgoing spirit 
to interpret us to the people and the powers of the Old World. Amer- 
icans do not want the Pope, at the head of the most august assembly 
_in the world, representing the whole Christian world, to speak in 
/ favor of empires, monarchies or republics. That we do not want. 
What we want is the American cardinal to do what he has done, to 
have the courage of his convictions there and everywhere, as becomes 
our cardinal, so far as he represents the American republic.” 

Father Hecker then spoke of Gibbons as representing his country 
“to those monarchists of Europe who are suspicious of us and who 
do not appreciate our institutions.” How prophetic this mention of 
European suspicion and misunderstanding of America was, the 
idealistic Father Hecker could not then fully perceive. Hecker con- 
tinued, “American institutions tend to develop personal independ- 
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ence and love of liberty. Christianity, rightly understood, is seen to 
foster these qualities. I do not blame Europeans for not understand- 
ing us. I only wish to call attention to the many difficulties in the 
way of getting into the minds of Europeans true views of American 
affairs. These difficulties Cardinal Gibbons has known how to cope 
with. He has been able to express the American idea in such terms 
as not to be misunderstood. And this is not the triumph of diplomatic 
cunning, but rather that of sincerity and frankness—the true cun- 
ning of honest souls. He has carried the point by the simplicity of 
his thought and the earnestness of his utterance. ‘There is often more 
courage in saying a thing than in the thing itself; there is both in 
the cardinal’s address. For what is commonplace in this country is 
striking and singular elsewhere, especially in a state of society so 
differently organized. It takes courage to say what he did. It was 
needed to be said long ago, but others did not say it. Was it lack of 
courage on their part or indifference to the providential lessons of 
the time? In such cases, courage is genius and we now rejoice in its 
triumph.” 

Perhaps this eloquence is a little overblown. It is hard to picture 
the mild and prudent cardinal whose critics were constantly sniping 
at him for “vacillation” and “timidity” as a flaming crusader whip- 
ping his followers on toward ever greater dangers. Gibbons still 
liked to follow his policy of “masterly inactivity” with results that 
were sometimes brilliant and nearly always successful. He had a sense 
of timing that averted many a disaster—and he could not be pushed 
up to or over the brink. Nevertheless, when once he possessed the 
firm conviction that he was right, and after he had been sufficiently 
urged on by his more dashing colleagues, he could exhibit a courage 
which on this occasion risked his name and his reputation. As Mon- 
signor John Tracy Ellis, professor of American church history at the 
Catholic University of America in Washington asserts: “In this, as in 
so many other important decisions in Gibbons’ life, he probably 
needed the stimulus of his friends to undertake the work. But regard- 
less of the fact that the original suggestion for the sermon had come 
from O’Connell, the actual doing of the deed was Gibbons’ and 
full credit should be given to him for the accomplishment. It was 
Gibbons’ reputation—not O’Connell’s—that was risked and it was 
on the cardinal that the ultimate responsibility would rest.” 

The sermon in Santa Maria in Trastevere was really a warning 
bell—a ringing affirmation to Rome that the Church in the United 
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States was prospering under separation from a government that was 
not weakened by allowing full liberty to the Church. It was also a 
hymn of praise to his native land for the blessings of freedom which 
his Church enjoyed. This tocsin was sounded by the most unwarlike 
of American archbishops, the slight, gracious, conciliatory Gibbons, 
who, despite his natural inclination to please, spoke out in full 
knowledge of the risks he was running in challenging tradition in 
Rome. As an alarm bell, the cry would reach its crescendo eleven 
years later in a furious battle which began in the misunderstanding 
of which Father Hecker had warned when the optimistic, confident, 
practical methods of freedom-loving American bishops would be 
seized by European intellectuals and tortured into a pseudo philos- 
ophy called “Americanism”—which would wear the dreaded brand 
of heresy. 

Having sounded the tocsin, Gibbons would~never retreat. Earlier 
in that eventful year in Baltimore the cardinal-elect had been ap- 
proached by a Jesuit who suggested that he should institute a new 
collection in the Archdiocese of Baltimore for the Pope’s Golden 
Jubilee. Firmly but graciously Gibbons refused, pointing out that 
Catholics had already contributed generously to Rome. In reply the 
Jesuit had hinted that “pressure” would be applied from Rome. 

“T replied that I would wait for the pressure,” Gibbons laconi- 
cally remarked to a fellow bishop. 

Now, his deeds of greatest daring done (in his defense of labor 
and his endorsement of separation of church and state), he would 
return to Baltimore. As a leader, he was a little stronger, steadier, 
surer of himself—like a general who has risked everything in his 
first major engagement and won. 

Early in the next year 1888 the symbolic gift which President 
Cleveland had ordered for the Golden Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII 
was formally presented in the Vatican by Archbishop Patrick Ryan of 
Philadelphia, with the observant Denis O’Connell acting as master 
of ceremonies. The frail old pontiff “with the eyes of a young man” 
nodded graciously as he received the gift, then replied with grave 
courtesy, “You enjoy in America perfect freedom. That freedom, 
we admit, is highly beneficial to the spread of religion. ‘Toward 
America I bear a special love. Your government is free, your future 
full of hope. Your President commands my highest admiration.” 

Typically, the news of this ceremony produced a storm of protest 
among bigots. Rumors spread that President Cleveland was a tool 
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of Rome, and he was reported to have secretly entered the Church. 
Soothingly the cardinal wrote to his friend in the White House: 
“I am very sorry for your sake that the gift has aroused the bigotry 
of a few individuals. But for one expression of dissent, it will evoke 
fifty expressions of adhesion, and while the bigotry of the few will 
pass away, the admiration of the many will be lasting.” 

Later Cardinal Gibbons received a formal communication from 
His Holiness expressing “Our admiration for the Constitution of the 
United States, not only because it enables industrious and enter- 
prising citizens to attain so high a degree of prosperity, but also be- 
cause under its protection your Catholic countrymen have enjoyed 
a liberty which has so confessedly promoted the astonishing growth 
of their religion in the past and will, we trust, enable it in the future 
to be of the highest advantage to the civil order as well.” On being 
shown this letter, President Cleveland requested the cardinal’s per- 
mission to keep it permanently among his papers, a request Gibbons 
promptly granted. 

Despite his dramatic pronouncement on church and state, Gib- 
bons by no means deluded himself that the question had been finally 
solved. Repeatedly over the years he would be called on to speak 
out on this issue, sometimes before Rome and oftener before his 
own countrymen. Many years later, in conversation with Archbishop 
Ireland, Gibbons recalled, “Times have changed since I commended 
that policy (with your cordial adhesion) in Rome in 1887. Those 
who were then opposed to us were afterward eager to join our band- 
wagon, as experience has taught them that it is the only sound 
policy, and the sooner the Christian nations adopt it, the better it 
will be for the Church and the invigorating of its members.” 

In later years he was often questioned about his sermon in 
Trastevere. Once he replied, “I was surprised at my own audacity, but 
it was in me and I had to say it. And do you know that I never re- 
ceived as much as one reproof for it? But I was careful to save my- 
self by applying my remarks only to this country. And Pope Leo 
XIII wrote a letter soon afterward in which he expressed about 
the same views on the practical effects of the separation of church 
and state. That was a long time ago and it took a great deal more 
boldness then to say such a thing than it does now.” 


Our Cardinal 


CHAPTER TEN 


“Around his throne contend a vast complexity of interests and 
forces—dreamers, enthusiasts, bigots, wild-eyed reformers, men of 
one idea or no idea, with selfish and unscrupulous ends in view, 
men of personal and political aim, men of the world, the flesh and 
the devil, yet none of them have ever carried this wise man from 
his moorings, nor cast a shadow over his rays of sweetness. He always 
treats humanity justly, respects men’s personality, is tolerant of their 
limitations. He has an inspired sanity, a sense of relativity. His rela- 
tions with the Vatican give Americans the idea of a free church in a 
free state.” 

These were the words of the Baltimore Sun, written in 1911 on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Gibbons’ ordination to the priesthood and 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as a cardinal. But they were true almost 
from the moment of his triumphal return from Rome in June 1887. 
After his unaccustomed feats of daring at the Vatican, which the 
American press had widely heralded before his return, Gibbons wel- 
comed the comparative peace of his see in Baltimore. Seated on 
the canopied red Victorian throne which faced toward his people, 
the new prince of the Church began a reign that would last thirty- 
four years and would demand all his skill and the strength of his 
simplicity. Baltimoreans, who have always been fiercely proud of 
their city, felt toward the cardinal, who was also a native son, a 
proprietary affection—he became irrevocably “Our Cardinal.” As his 
prestige widened, Catholics throughout the country and even non- 
Catholics picked up the term of endearment—already in their letters 
Bishop Keane and Monsignor O’Connell and in his book Father 
Hecker had used the affectionate title. 

Almost at once came the call to “Our Cardinal” to put into action 
his recently expressed convictions on a harmonious separation of 
church and state. In Philadelphia, birthplace of the Constitution, the 
government had scheduled a mammoth centennial celebration for 
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September 1887. The new cardinal was invited to participate in the 
services by offering a public prayer. Gibbons’ immediate inclination 
was to accept, since he believed that “the Catholics of this country 
would rejoice to see our Church represented.” But, prudently recog- 
nizing the traditional disapproval by the Vatican of Catholic prel- 
ates’ participation in public exercises of a religious character with 
ministers of other faiths, because of a danger of religious indifferent- 
ism, he wrote for advice to Archbishop Corrigan and also dispatched 
a letter to Denis O’Connell in Rome requesting approval by the 
Holy See. Archbishop Corrigan sent him a favorable reply, and from 
Rome, after considerable wire-pulling, O’Connell finally cabled papal 
approval. 

In historic Independence Square the cardinal and his party greeted 
the President and Mrs. Cleveland. Then Gibbons was introduced 
to the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York, Henry C. Potter. 
As the smiling, red-robed cardinal shook hands with Bishop Potter, 
the New York World reported, “fully fifteen thousand people looked 
on at the unusual sight of the meeting of the two American heads of 
the Romish and Anglican churches.” When the ceremonies were 
over, the World reported, “silence came over the assemblage as Car- 
dinal Gibbons raised his hand and opened the words of the closing 
prayer. He, too, had been cheered until he found it necessary to 
step to the front and quiet the people with a bow.” Gibbons’ prayer 
was a combination of his favorite prayer by Archbishop Carroll for 
the civil authorities, the Lord’s Prayer, and a general blessing. 

The success of this unprecedented public appearance of Gibbons 
was immediate in his own country, and from Rome Denis O’Con- 
nell reported, ““They feel proud in Rome now of your presence at 
the Philadelphia feast, seeing how imposing it became.” Eduardo 
Soderni, veteran newspaperman and the biographer of Pope Leo 
XIII, reported that Gibbons’ action had produced “an excellent im- 
pression not only at the Vatican but all over Italy.” 

The cardinal was pleased. Sensing the need for the Church to use 
new methods in a new land, the cardinal was nevertheless aware of 
the dangers of flouting ecclesiastical tradition. ‘That he was on the 
whole successful in bridging the gap between the old and the new 
was due to two basic characteristics—his disarming simplicity and his 
strength. 

Gibbons’ simplicity was evident to all. As familiar a landmark in 
Baltimore as the cathedral was the sight of Gibbons, who refused to 
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own a carriage, preferring to walk among his people, smilingly calling 
them by name. Everyone in Baltimore recognized the lithe figure 
romping with his altar boys, the clear-cut profile gravely hearing con- 
fessions behind a screen at the cathedral altar rail, the much-sought 
guest of honor skillfully channeling the dinner-table conversation to 
put others at their ease, or the gently reassuring priest bending over 
a dying man to administer the Viaticum. 

Underlying his simplicity was the strength which was guessed at 
by many but glimpsed only by the perceptive few. Gibbons’ first 
biographer, Allen S. Will, was a Baltimore newspaperman who had 
known him for many years and watched him as he met opposition, 
observing his “grace under pressure.” Will wrote, “With all his win- 
ning graces of personality Gibbons was one of the most formidable 
of men if anyone attempted deliberately to obstruct one of his im- 
portant purposes, to take improper advantage of him or to cross him 
unnecessarily. In such cases, his form, usually slightly bent, would 
straighten, his mobile face would assume a fixed expression of ir- 
resistible determination and his eye would seem like a flaming torch. 
This mood was rare with him but it was in evidence upon not a few 
occasions in his long life. ‘There was no more leonine opponent than 
Gibbons when aroused. Those who sought to cajole or trifle with him 
soon learned this to their cost.” 

This “formidable” Gibbons would flash out in unwonted sharp- 
ness years later when the wealthy Maria Longworth Storer, the wife 
of the American diplomat Bellamy Storer and an indefatigable “man- 
ager,” brashly suggested, following World War I, that all the bishops 
of the United States should appeal in a body to President Woodrow 
Wilson to provide a representative of His Holiness at the interna- 
tional peace conference. Gibbons was appalled and he replied, in 
terms which were caustic for him, that Mrs. Storer had been “a 
mischief-maker for years,” that he was not surprised at her latest 
imprudence, for he recalled that “her meddling in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs had caused considerable embarrassment to the American bish- 
ops.” 

But this aspect of Gibbons would come later. For a time now all 
was peace and purpose as the cardinal undertook to guide the fun- 
ously growing Church in the United States and to act as its principal 
link with Rome. Temporarily silenced were the asperity of Bishop 
McQuaid, the suspicions of Archbishop Corrigan, and the acidity of 
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Ella Edes. Even the virulent anti-Catholicism of the Know-Nothings 
seemed dead, although in 1887 in Clinton, Iowa, a new organiza- 
tion called the American Protective Association was being born, a 
comparatively weak revival of the Know-Nothings, which spilled no 
blood but aimed blindly at any Catholic target available. 

Three months after his return from Rome, the cardinal made his 
first visit to the West Coast to confer the pallium on his old friend 
Archbishop William H. Gross in Portland, Oregon. This was the 
brother of the faithful Father Mark Gross of North Carolina who 
had urged Gibbons to undertake the writing of his first book, The 
Faith of Our Fathers. As the cardinal traveled by the new transcon- 
tinental railroad to the Far West, he saw with fascination the surg- 
ing energy of the settlers of the new frontier and the tremendous 
challenge to the missionary church. He was feted in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. In St. Paul, Minnesota, he was royally entertained by 
his old friend Archbishop John Ireland. A noisy, eager crowd, cran- 
ing for their first glimpse of a cardinal, heard Gibbons eulogized as a 
prince of the Church and a patriotic American. When he arose to 
speak, there was a deafening roar. With an actor’s sense of timing 
he waited for silence, then with a courtly little bow to the upturned 
faces he declared, “You were pleased to mention my pride in being 
an American citizen. It is the proudest earthly title I possess.” ‘The 
crowd went wild. 

In Portland, Oregon, recent labor agitations had flamed into vio- 
lence, so there was special feeling in the praise bestowed on Gibbons 
for his recent stand on the Knights of Labor: “As long as men are 
compelled to labor, as long as they feel called upon to unite for 
their own protection, as long as the Divine mandate remains true 
‘in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread,’ so long shall the 
name of Cardinal Gibbons be venerated among men.” 

Traveling on by boat to Fort Vancouver, Gibbons was met by a 
squad of soldiers sent by the fort’s commander, General John Gib- 
bon. The lieutenant heading the welcoming squadron made a mag- 
niloquent gesture, declaring, “Your Eminence, it was customary in 
ancient times, when a prince of the realm traveled, for the governors 
of cities to release some prisoners in honor of his visit. As you are a 
prince of the Church, I intend to release some men confined here.” 
Forthwith he set free six soldiers who had been imprisoned in the 
prison fortress. 

Returning to Baltimore, the cardinal and his entourage glimpsed 
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from afar the one spot on earth that would always be home to him 
and the one church that was peculiarly his, the Cathedral of the 
Assumption. This stone-pillared Greco-Roman church, which had 
been designed by Benjamin Latrobe, architect of the Capitol in 
Washington, was described by Theodore Maynard as “noble and 
simple in design, the most imposing cathedral in its day, and all the 
more touching because of the confession it makes of the economy 
necessary to put it up. Its slightly quaint dignity would be that of a 
child dressed in brocade if it had any sort of graciousness.” The 
church had been built long ago under the guidance of Archbishop 
Carroll, and many years after, when it was finally freed of all debt, 
it was consecrated, with Archbishop Gibbons preaching the sermon. 
The church was built of native Patapsco limestone, and Gibbons 
used to say devoutly, “I love every stone of the cathedral.” He loved 
also the solemn pageantry of the ecclesiastical processions, in which, 
preceded by acolytes, seminarians, and priests, he brought up the 
rear, clad in the ermine cappa magna with its long train and the red 
zucchetto, a slight, graceful man with an alert, mobile face and an 
unshakable dignity. While the cathedral choir exultantly sang the 
Ecce Sacerdos Magnus (Behold the Great Priest) the procession 
filed into the large sanctuary under the enormous gilded dome. 
Briskly he mounted the three steps to his red-canopied episcopal 
throne, which was a comfortable high-backed chair of carved wooden 
frame, cushioned in red velours and fringed in red around the bot- 
tom in true Victorian style. He sat facing the congregation, his 
supple fingers resting on the arms of the throne, his watchful eyes 
darting about the congregation and lighting with recognition at the 
hundreds of familiar faces. 

On the first Sunday of each month, when he was scheduled to 
preach, the church was filled to its capacity of twelve hundred per- 
sons, who crowded the pews, the sanctuary, and the gallery. There 
was usually a generous sprinkling of non-Catholics in the congrega- 
tion. Late-comers packed the broad stone steps and spilled down 
into the street. 

The cardinal’s sermons were forceful and direct and they never 
exceeded twenty-five minutes. Preaching with remarkable earnestness 
in his precise, clear voice, he managed to convey his message, whether 
he was speaking on “Am J My Brother’s Keeper?” or “The Church 
and the Republic” or “What Is a Saint?” 

Once his sermon saved a life. In 1889 a Virginia physician, Dr. 
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William D. Turner, who was not a Catholic, found after medical 
consultation that his suspicions were correct—he had leprosy. De- 
ciding on suicide as he walked along Cathedral Street in Baltimore 
one Sunday morning in spring, he noted as he passed the cathedral 
that the doors were open. Twenty-seven years later he wrote to the 
cardinal: “Something seemed to invite me in, not that I believed, for 
I did not. But it seemed to me that I was tired and maybe would 
rest. I tried to whisper to the usher that I did not care to go too far, 
but he walked me until I was within three or four seats of the front. 
You preached that morning and what I do not know, I can never 
tell, but you preached to me; you looked in my face so many times; 
and Your Eminence, you used these very words, “Those whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth.’ “You may have a fair body, one beauti- 
ful to look upon, and yet it may be covered with sores and dis- 
figured!’ You finished your sermon and sent me away with your 
blessing to fight; and with a tiny ray of sunshine of belief entering 
my soul. All thoughts of suicide were gone, and the sequel is that 
I returned home, and in less than six weeks my body was as perfect 
as it ever was and as it is today. So many times I have thought I 
would write and tell you this and just as many times I would think 
it presumption and not do so. The little seed of hope which you 
planted in my heart that Sunday began to grow and in the course 
of time I made a public profession of my allegiance to God.” 

Once, standing in his pulpit, the cardinal showed “the fixed ex- 
pression of irresistible determination and the eye like a flaming 
torch,” which Will had noted when Gibbons attacked the popular 
practice of sending chain letters demanding the recitation of cer- 
tain prayers as “damnable superstition.” 

Sometimes a visiting prelate would mount the pulpit to deliver a 
sermon. Gibbons would sit motionless and attentive. But if the 
guest speaker exceeded the twenty-five minute mark, the cardinal 
would cough discreetly. Then if the preacher, carried away by his 
own oratory, disregarded the polite signal, the cardinal a few minutes 
later would “harrumph” in such marked fashion that the sermon 
came to an abrupt end. 

During his forty-four years as an archbishop Gibbons was served 
by a veritable army of altar boys, some of whom still survive, carty- 
ing their memories like badges. George Dorsch, the Society Editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, recalls that Gibbons loved Cardinal Newman’s 
hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” which the English theologian had writ- 
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ten before he entered the Catholic Church. Calling it a “history of 
the soul from the cradle to the grave,’ Gibbons instructed the 
cathedral choir, some of whom were trained singers from Baltimore's 
Peabody Institute of Music, to sing the hymn, all three verses, at the 
conclusion of every High Mass in the cathedral. No one moved from 
his seat until the last note had ended. Although he was not deeply 
musical, Gibbons’ taste inclined toward the great eighteenth-century 
church composers, preferring the florid and dramatic masses of 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven to the more banal church music of 
the time or to the strictly liturgical Gregorian chant which Pope 
Pius X would later insist on in an encyclical. Even in the matter 
of music Gibbons differed from Bishop McQuaid, who spoke 
scathingly of the “autocrats of the organ” who set the musical taste of 
many congregations and the choirs who “dominated their pastors.” 
But Gibbons was untroubled by such matters, once remarking, “Some 
of the sweetest and most delicious moments of my life are those spent 
listening to the sublime Masses of the great composers.” 

Another altar boy, Walter Weller, who is now retired, recalls how 
he and a companion would be sent over to the cardinal’s residence 
to accompany him to the cathedral. “After the service we would 
trot alongside him as he returned to his study. If we were small 
enough, he would pick us up, one under each arm, holding a strong 
hand over each boy’s mouth and demanding to know our names, 
which came out badly garbled.” The late Philip Lynch recalled the 
occasion when, “as one of his steadies, I watched while a new boy 
tried to help His Eminence into the cappa magna. The heavy ermine 
cape probably weighed more than the boy did, and it had only one 
opening for the head which the flustered boy could not find. From 
the depths of the cape, which I feared might become the cardinal’s 
shroud, I heard his muffled voice calling, ‘Get Lynch! Get Lynch!” 
Clarence Arthur still proudly remembers the day when, at the 
age of nine, he decided “to talk things over with the cardinal. The 
boy, like many of the parishioners of a church in Baltimore, was dis- 
turbed at the news that a popular curate was about to be trans- 
ferred. So he approached the cardinal with an earnest plea not to 
move the priest. Gravely the cardinal listened to the boy’s urgings, 
then replied, “You have given me many things to think about. I 
shall turn them over in my mind very carefully.” Although the priest’s 
transfer went through, the lad never forgot his satisfaction at the 
interview. 
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On the first Sunday of each January the cardinal held a New 
Year’s reception to which everyone in Baltimore was invited. Diplo- 
mats and bishops, Protestant ministers and businessmen, students 
and mothers carrying babies, all jammed into the episcopal residence, 
where His Eminence greeted each one graciously, questioning them 
informally about their families, never forgetting a name or a face. 
As the reception progressed, the cardinal would instruct an altar 
boy to count the number of people present. His task done, the agile 
lad would slip through the crowd to report the figure to His Emi- 
nence and note that Gibbons, on hearing it, would always add twenty- 
five or thirty to the total. 

Baltimore in the eighties was a fashionable and populous city 
with a busy social season. The “gentry” entertained at formal dinner 
parties at which the cardinal was in demand as guest of honor, The 
city also contained a number of humble Insh and German-born 
families with whom he frequently shared a simple meal. Although he 
ate sparingly and always left by 10 p.m., he was a lively guest who was 
cherished by his hostesses because he never let a conversation lapse. 
Once at a dinner that a young bride had planned for several noted 
churchman, the table was decorated with masses of spring flowers 
which somewhat obscured the guests. A pompous, red-faced bishop 
who was notably short-tempered vainly tried for several minutes to 
converse across the table. Then with a wide sweep of his arm he 
called out impatiently, “Take the flowers away—I cannot see the 
people for them!” As the bride, overwhelmed with confusion, rose 
to comply, Cardinal Gibbons, who was seated at her right, smiled 
up at her, murmuring, “My dear lady, the light of your countenance 
is sufficient for us.” 

Women adored the cardinal. Unlike many of the notables of the 
Victorian era, he took them seriously, “always listening with encour- 
aging quiet.” A Baltimore dowager, Mrs. Charles Rieman, who is 
descended from one of the founders of the University of Maryland, 
recalls that as a bride of twenty-two she lived across the street from 
the episcopal residence. “I stood shyly watching the cardinal as he 
turned rope for a little cluster of children, white and colored, who 
were jumping rope in front of his house. I had heard so much about 
him, but I did not belong to his church and I had never met him. 
Suddenly he called out gaily, ‘Come over for a visit, my dear,’ as he 
continued to turn rope. Soon we became fast friends. I used to ask 
his advice about the ‘slum work’ I was doing in Baltimore—and I 
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found him very wise. Sometimes he talked to me about Mother 
Seton.” Gibbons had shown his concern for the American-born 
Elizabeth Ann Seton (who has recently been declared Venerable by 
Rome in the first step toward canonization) when he addressed the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph in Emmitsburg (the order she 
founded), saying, “I would myself very gladly take the initiative if 
I had any encouragement from here. You remember that American 
canonized saints are very rare birds indeed, and Mother Seton’s name 
would add to the short list.” 

Although Baltimore had an active theatrical season, Gibbons, with 
one of his rare prejudices, could never be induced to attend the 
theater. Yet he greatly admired the Southern-born actress Mary 
Anderson, who used to pay him a visit whenever her acting troupe 
was playing in Baltimore. The Shakespearean actress was regarded 
as one of the most beautiful women in Americd—she was also a de- 
vout Catholic. Gibbons once called her “a model of what a woman 
in public life should be.” 

Beneath his sympathy for women, the cardinal had a wholly mas- 
culine ignorance of their artifices. At a reception he watched in 
wordless fascination as an elegantly groomed young woman, who 
sported a fashionable beauty spot artfully applied to her chin, con- 
versed animatedly with him. Finally the cardinal broke his silence to 
offer the helpful remark, “My dear madam, did you know that you 
have a crushed fly on your chin?” 

Unaftectedly, the cardinal loved children. Responding to his sim- 
plicity, they loved him in return. Passers-by sometimes saw a swarm 
of laughing youngsters completely encircling the slight figure of the 
cardinal, while two of the smallest children clung to either hand. 
Many a fatherless child in Baltimore had his education, books, and 
clothes supplied by an “unknown friend.” Once a little group of 
orphans, accompanied by a trustee of the institution Gibbons had 
often aided, brought to his residence some handmade gifts over which 
they had clumsily labored. Shyly but proudly they held them out 
to Gibbons, while the trustee deprecatingly described the gifts as 
“unworthy of Your Eminence.” But the cardinal did not even hear 
his remarks. Dropping on one knee beside the children, he picked 
up the little misshapen objects one by one, exclaiming with delight, 
“Aren’t they wonderful? And are they for me?” Then into each 
small grubby hand he slipped a coin and whispered his thanks. 

One Sunday before Mass, as the cardinal was standing in the 
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sacristy with his back to the closed door that led to the altar boys’ 
room on the floor below, the door was suddenly flung wide as the 
boys stormed in. The force of the opening door threw the cardinal 
to the floor, and the altar boy who had led the invasion stood 
speechless at the sight, then burst into tears. The cardinal sprang 
lightly to his feet and, putting an arm around the weeping boy, 
murmured consolingly, “Don’t cry, my boy, it was my fault. I was 
standing in the wrong spot.” Once after he had finished celebrating 
High Mass he learned that the little Negro boy who served in his 
household had just lost his twin brother, whom the cardinal had 
baptized only a few years before. Still dressed in his episcopal robes, 
the cardinal ordered a carriage and drove to the home where the 
dead child lay, to offer consolation to the grieving family. 

To Gibbons, whose lifelong habit was to consult others before 
making a major decision, all kinds of people came for advice— 
bishops, businessmen, housewives, children, ministers, even a Jewish 
tabbi. Perhaps it was his earnest way of listening which they sought. 
One woman who consulted him often as a girl recalls, “While he 
listened to your problem he made you feel as if this were the most 
important question in his life.” 

Shortly after his return from Oregon the cardinal paid a call at 
the White House, where President Cleveland was nearing the end of 
his first term of office. Over strong cigars the two men leaned back 
in their chairs reminiscing—the burly, conscientious Cleveland and 
the slim, amiable Gibbons. During his presidential campaign Cleve- 
land had used the high-sounding slogan “A public office is a public 
trust,” while his opponents, resorting to campaign mudslinging, had 
accused him of fathering an illegitimate child. While the Democrats 
attacked his opponent with the couplet: 


Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine. 
The continental liar from the state of Maine! 


the Republicans had chanted the equally unflattering doggerel: 


Ma! Ma! Where’s my Pa? 
He’s in the White House. Ha! Ha! Hal 


Now President Cleveland was working on his forthcoming mes- 
sage to Congress in which he would recommend a reduction in the 
tariff, a step his advisers were deploring as political suicide. Cleveland 
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valued the judgment of the politically knowing cardinal from Balti- 
more. 

“Your Eminence, would you care to have me read you my message 
to Congress?” Cleveland asked. 

“Mr. President, I should be delighted,” the cardinal replied. 
Gravely he listened as the President read from his manuscript. When 
he had finished, the cardinal paused reflectively before praising Cleve- 
land’s frankness and statesmanship. Then he smiled ruefully and 
added, “But I fear, Mr. President, that it will produce grave political 
complications.” The forecast was correct. As a result of the tariff 
message, Cleveland was defeated in the next election by Benjamin 
Harrison, only to be swept back into office four years later. 

Although Gibbons wore his high honors modestly, he possessed an 
ingenuous vanity which he never attempted to hide. When he heard 
that a priest of his own age, who was regarded as unmistakably 
homely, was supposed to resemble him, he made no comment. But 
at a public dinner when the priest sat nearby, the cardinal studied 
his face gravely while the meal progressed from the soup course 
through the dessert. Finally he announced triumphantly, “Reverend 
Father, sir, I cannot see any resemblance between us.” 

Occasionally Gibbons indulged in mild irony, as when he learned 
of a Protestant minister’s attempt to found a new sect and observed, 
“That gentleman, with the characteristic modesty of all religious re- 
formers, is determined to have a hand in reforming the works of 
Jesus Christ!” 

As the only cardinal in a nation which possessed no official repre- 
sentation at Rome, Gibbons was inevitably called on to conciliate 
in church disputes, a role he played most reluctantly. He had worn 
the red hat for only a little over a year when Rome asked him to 
arbitrate a ticklish dispute between a bishop and an order of nuns. 
For sixteen years Bishop Richard Gilmour of Cleveland had vainly 
attempted to regain the title to the St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum in 
Toledo, which the Grey Nuns operated. The nuns insisted that the 
orphanage was their property, since it was listed in their name; the 
bishop insisted it was his, since it was supported by funds from the 
Cleveland diocese. Now both sides had reached an impasse. Bishop 
Gilmour bitterly complained that for nine years he had tried, quite 
futilely, to discuss the matter with the Grey Nuns, who had appar- 
ently preferred action to talk, since during his absence in Rome they 
had built a hospital and mortgaged the orphanage as part security. 
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With vast reluctance Gibbons agreed to arbitrate. Archbishop Ire- 
land, who was chuckling over Gibbons’ predicament, wrote to Denis 
O’Connell, “I assure you he was more afraid of Richard than 
Richard was of James and he started out for Toledo in fear and 
trembling.” 

In Toledo, Gibbons listened patiently to the arguments of the 
Sisters, then to the bishop, who acted as his own advocate. On his 
return to Baltimore, after consulting with his official advisers, he 
reluctantly rendered his decision—in favor of the nuns. After study- 
ing all available church legislation, he was forced to rule that the 
legal title to the orphanage should remain with the Sisters and that 
the Bishop of Cleveland should allow them to make such collections 
in his diocese as were needed to support the asylum. However, in 
justice to Bishop Gilmour, the Grey Nuns must renounce all financial 
claims against the Cleveland diocese, they must not sell or mortgage 
the property without written permission of the bishop, and they must 
make an annual written report to him. 

At the decision the nuns were overjoyed—and Gilmour was un- 
derstandably dejected, predicting dire consequences. But he wrote 
to Gibbons, “The result in no way changes the pleasure and I hope 
lasting kindness that has grown up between us.” In great relief Gib- 
bons replied, “Ever since I sent the decision, I experienced a sadness 
and melancholy which interfered with my work and even impaired 
my health, fearing lest the judgment should impair our friendship 
or cool your affection, which I appreciate so much. Your words have 
touched my heart.” 

A strange sequel to the case, suggesting personal animosity be- 
tween the nuns and the bishop, occurred some years after the death 
of Bishop Gilmour, when the Grey Nuns voluntarily transferred the 
title of the orphanage to Gilmout’s successor. 

With patriotic fervor Gibbons had for many years supported 
the national observance of Thanksgiving, although Catholics as a 
whole and many bishops were cool to the idea. When President 
Cleveland issued his annual Thanksgiving proclamation in 1889, Gib- 
bons decided to strengthen his support, urging all the priests in the 
Archdiocese of Baltimore to recite at the close of Mass on Thanks- 
giving Day the prayer of Archbishop Carroll and exhorting all the 
faithful who could to attend Mass. The cardinal’s action was com- 
mended by the New York Herald, which complimented him as “the 
first Catholic prelate to direct observance of the holiday.” A doctor 
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who was a convert to Catholicism wrote him, “As a physician and a 
former Protestant, how well I know this will affect the pulse of the 
American people. And pardon me also for saying that if our Amerti- 
can Catholic prelates would display a like sympathy and tact in 
dealing with national observances and questions of the day, those 
outside the Church would be led to look much less severely upon 
her? 

But this enthusiasm was not shared by some of the more conserva- 
tive Catholic prelates like Bishop Benjamin J. Keily of Savannah, 
Georgia, who protested to Denis O’Connell: “Gibbons has out- 
Heroded Herod by wanting Catholics to recognize the damnably 
Puritanical substitute for Christmas. Maybe the poor man doesn’t 
know any better.” 

During his long administration as an archbishop, Gibbons was in- 
cessantly occupied in the work of expansion—new churches, schools, 
hospitals, religious orders, orphanages, reformatories. ‘The number of 
churches tripled during his episcopate as congregations grew, swelled 
by population growth and conversions. All kinds of causes appealed 
to his generosity—his response was immediate. For example, soon 
after he became archbishop, a frightful epidemic of yellow fever 
broke out in New Orleans, where his family still lived. Gibbons had a 
collection taken up in all his churches to aid the sufferers and publicly 
deplored the federal quarantine against New Orleans, Vicksburg, 
and Memphis—a strict blockade in which no one could enter or 
leave the stricken cities and which forced hundreds of residents into 
idleness and want. 

Although Gibbons did not command large revenues, he did re- 
ceive substantial royalties from the sale of “The Faith of Our Fa- 
thers’—money which he disbursed as quickly as he received it, 
whether it went to help a financial crisis at Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege or for the support of Dr. Levi Silliman Ives, a convert who had 
formerly been Protestant Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina. Gib- 
bons was always sympathetic to the plight of former ministers who 
were converts to Catholicism—often as the result of reading his book 
—and, appreciating the magnitude of their sacrifice, often aided them 
financially. As Archbishop of Baltimore, he did not forget the lean 
days he had endured as a missionary bishop. Frequently he sent 
money to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith to aid these 
missions. During the war over the Land League in Ireland, he had 
been quick to respond to the suffering of the Irish tenant farmers. 
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He was also the target of innumerable extravagant requests to use 
his influence, as when the wife of General Sherman, the Civil War 
hero, asked Gibbons to “write a few lines to the President” urging 
that her brother be made governor of Utah. 

Despite his innumerable responsibilities, Gibbons was always ac- 
cessible. In Europe he had witnessed the elaborate protocol pre- 
scribed for cardinals, but he preferred to dispense with it. In place of 
a liveried footman with haughty mien attending the episcopal door- 
way, he had “my little redheaded boy,” who grinned hospitably as 
he took the calling cards and admitted the visitors who drew up in 
their carriages or arrived on foot at North Charles Street. No one 
who sought him was ever turned away—he once rather sharply re- 
buked Father Louis Stickney of the cathedral household when 
the young priest dismissed a group of children who wanted the car- 
dinal’s autograph, with the excuse that His Eminence was “too busy.” 
On learning this, Gibbons reproved him, “Reverend Father, sir, I 
am not too busy for them. I am their bishop as well as the bishop of 
every soul in this diocese.” 

Perhaps he managed to accomplish so much because in his busy 
life he refused to be hurried. He followed the day’s schedule with 
clocklike regularity and he was practically never late. Yet he could 
sacrifice the schedule for the human need, as when he was asked to 
stop in St. Louis while making an episcopal tour. He directed his 
secretary to reply that on this journey he could not pass by St. Louis. 
But by mistake the message read, “I cannot pass St. Louis by.” 
When he learned this, the cardinal changed his plans to allow for a 
stop there. 

Each morning at six the cardinal rose and after dressing spent 
thirty-five minutes in silent meditation, usually on the Gospels or 
the Epistles of St. Paul. He used to recommend the Epistles to 
young priests as an inexhaustible source of material for sermons. At 
7 A.M. he celebrated his daily Mass, which was attended by hundreds 
of men and women on their way to work. After Mass he knelt for 
twenty minutes before the Blessed Sacrament, making his thanksgiv- 
ing. Returning to the rectory, he glanced at the newspapers and the 
mail, then slowly ate his frugal breakfast, which seldom varied. In 
Lent he limited this meal to bread and coffee. His digestion was 
always weak and he frequently suffered from “a cold on the stomach.” 
For this ailment he refused all drugs and nostrums, insisting that 
“Americans take too many medicines.” Instead he proceeded to 
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starve himself for a day or two until the indisposition passed. Pos- 
sessing considerable nervous energy, he often worked to the point 
of collapse, but after a brief rest or a trip his natural buoyancy re- 
turned. 

After breakfast Gibbons read the newspapers swiftly and thor- 
oughly, then turned to his voluminous correspondence. In matters 
concerning church business with Rome he answered in Latin in his 
own small, legible hand, but for most of his correspondence he 
employed a secretary. Will pictures the cardinal giving dictation: 
“He paced the floor, with his hands behind his back, wearing an ex- 
pression of intense concentration. His eye was as keen as the glisten- 
ing point of a lance, his features were the picture of alertness, re- 
sourcefulness and speed, like those of a lithe runner about to dart 
across the starting line for a race. Every word came out with a clear- 
cut precision of thought that seemed to pierce to the heart of all 
obscurity. Then his high-speed mental engine stopped, but he could 
start it again with the same speed, if need be, at a moment’s notice.” 
Sometimes, instead of dictating, he would toss a letter to his secre- 
tary, rapidly give the substance of his reply, then add, “Just answer 
along those lines.” After half an hour or so of this the secretary would 
withdraw, somewhat benumbed at the task of transferring to formal 
letters the bewildering array of ideas which Gibbons had flashed out. 
If the letter fell short of the cardinal’s intentions, he was invariably 
indulgent toward the secretary. 

Gibbons spent many hours in his study, a simply furnished room 
with a roll-top desk over which a large crucifix hung. His books and 
papers, neatly arranged, were everywhere. Copies of the Bible, in 
various editions and languages, were among his most cherished books, 
for he never ceased his daily reading of the Bible, which he consid- 
ered an essential study for every priest. “The Bible is the only book 
that Our Savior is known ever to have read or quoted in the whole 
course of His public ministry,” he once observed. 

By 10 a.m. the cardinal was generally ready to receive the scores 
of visitors who came to see him on business, filling three waiting 
rooms. ‘lhe cardinal was the busy administrator of a large diocese— 
yet he always had time for souls. Once a couple from rural Maryland 
arrived, carrying a baby, and asked to have their confessions heard. 
But the usher informed them that the priests of the household were 
either busy or resting. Perplexed, the man and his wife looked at 
each other, dreading the long journey homeward unshriven. Then 
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the usher returned to report that the cardinal was coming to hear 
their confessions. For a moment consternation reigned. Then the 
cardinal walked into an adjoining room and, silently seating him- 
self behind a screen, lowered his head as first the man, then his wife 
knelt to confess. Later the woman exclaimed, “I wouldn’t have 
missed the experience for anything. He was so understanding.” 

Tourists from abroad who were passing through Baltimore often 
insisted on meeting the cardinal. There is even one legend of a 
prince from India who exclaimed after visiting the United States, 
“America! ‘That’s where they have the Rocky Mountains, George 
Washington, and Cardinal Gibbons!” Because of his position and 
his kindness of heart Gibbons was constantly approached for favors. 
During these encounters the cardinal advised, suggested, promised, 
and terminated the interviews with such skill that the visitor often 
left proud and pleased and not always sure of exactly what had tran- 
spired. 

Besides his legitimate callers, there were occasional criminals or 
cranks. One day the police brought him a man dressed in clerical 
black and claiming to be a priest, who was suspected of being a 
habitual criminal but who insisted on “proving” his identity before 
the cardinal. Two burly policemen brought him in and the cardinal 
asked to be alone with him. When the door closed the man faced 
him defiantly, one hand thrust menacingly in his overcoat pocket. 
Quietly the cardinal questioned him and quickly discovered the im- 
posture. ‘Then, eying him coolly, Gibbons remarked, “You are not a 
priest, sir,” and summoned the police, who forcibly removed the man, 
still protesting his innocence. At the police station he drew a pistol 
from his overcoat and fired two shots. 

Inevitably the cardinal’s mail included messages from religious 
cranks. One woman sent him endless rambling letters which, after 
a few times, he tore up unread. One day a Sister who helped in the 
work of the household informed him, “Your Eminence, you tore up 
a hundred-dollar bill today.” The conscientious nun, in emptying 
his wastebasket, had discovered the fragments of the money with the 
scraps of the latest letter from his unbalanced correspondent. ‘The 
story quickly spread among his clerical friends, and Gibbons was 
frequently teased, “Have you torn up any hundred-dollar bills lately?” 

During an occasional lull in visits “he would trip up the stairs, 
often two steps at a time, seldom placing his hand on the staircase 
for support.” At noon he retired to his study, where he spent half an 
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hour in a first reading of his Office of the Day. Then, dressed in a 
plain black suit with a touch of red at the collar and wearing a tall 
silk hat, under which showed the rim of his red zucchetto, he would 
set out on his first walk of the day through downtown Baltimore. 
Even in the coldest weather he never bundled up, wearing only a 
medium-weight overcoat and seldom a scarf or gloves. Detesting 
overshoes, he often tramped through the snow without boots or with 
rubber half-soles. “His habitually cheerful mood became blithe and 
buoyant as soon as he reached the open air.” Promptly by one-thirty 
he was at the luncheon table, where he was joined by priests of the 
cathedral household and sometimes a visiting bishop or priest. Here 
he ate his most substantial meal of the day, which lasted at least 
forty-five minutes, for the cardinal faithfully followed the principles 
of Horace Fletcher, the nineteenth-century food faddist who insisted 
on chewing each mouthful at least thirty-two times. 

A short nap followed, which renewed his vigor. Then he spent 
an additional hour in reading his Office. This was followed by 
a strong cigar which he smoked with relish. Although Gibbons did 
not begin to smoke until he was a priest of thirty, and then only as 
a social amenity, he enjoyed the habit and continued thereafter to 
smoke three or four cigars a day. Once a caller inquired of his house- 
keeper, “Is His Eminence in?” To which she replied with feeling, 
“Certainly. Can’t you smell him?” 

In midafternoon he saw more visitors and conferred with priests 
of his diocese. About four-thirty he started on his second walk of the 
day, a vigorous tramp in all kinds of weather which often covered 
several miles. He was frequently accompanied on these walks by a 
student from nearby St. Mary’s Seminary on Paca Street. Through the 
easy intimacy of these strolls the cardinal gleaned a great deal about 
the character and capacities of these future priests whom he would 
one day ordain. 

He walked briskly with a long stride, his head slightly bent, his 
quick eyes missing nothing. Since everyone in Baltimore knew him, 
his hat was oftener off his head than on. Although his route varied 
through every quarter of the city, he invariably returned to the 
cathedral in time for a fifteen-minute visit before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

When he was dining at home, supper was at six-thirty, followed 
by another cigar. Unless he was going out for the evening, the car- 
dinal now withdrew to his study, where, in an old gray dressing 
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gown reaching almost to his feet and wearing the red skullcap, he 
began his nightly studies. Will describes him: “He has drawn up to 
his desk a cane-seat armchair without rockers, containing a leather 
cushion, and sits half-crouched in it, his eyes peering intently at the 
pages of the book he is reading. Sometimes he puts another chair in 
front of him and elevates his slippered feet upon it for comfort.” 

The cardinal read rapidly and widely—biography, philosophy, the- 
ology. Probably his favorite reading was American history and the 
United States Constitution, on which he was unofficially regarded 
as an authority. By half-past nine he closed his book and withdrew 
to his austere bedroom, where for fifteen minutes he knelt at his 
wooden prie-dieu for his night prayers. He was always in bed by 
ten o'clock beneath a picture of Christ the Good Shepherd which 
met his gaze on awakening. 

With his unvarying simplicity Gibbons arranged his life so that 
despite all the demands pressing on him he managed to spend nearly 
four hours a day in spiritual devotions, conducting his meditations, 
reading his Office, and saying his rosary in unhurried solitude. Every 
week he went to confession to a Sulpician father in St. Mary's 
Seminary, and he was observed taking part in the annual retreat with 
the zeal of the newest priest. 

Toward the hundreds of priests with whom he dealt he was un- 
failingly kind and patient. Toward those priests who erred he showed 
forgiveness, offering again and again to “give them another chance.” 
His “reverence for the cloth” was fundamental and, as Will remarks, 
“although it was impossible to deceive him, it was easy to impose on 
him.” 

Despite a vast acquaintance among the hierarchy and the clergy, 
Gibbons, like most archbishops, had few real intimates. Most friend- 
ship is based on some form of equality, and a cardinal has few men 
who may be called his equals. But one of his intimates was Monsignor 
Bernard J. McManus, the pastor of St. John’s Church in Baltimore. 
A devout, simplehearted priest whom Gibbons had known from his 
early priesthood, McManus was a frequent traveling companion, 
having shared with him the fateful journey to North Carolina on 
his installation as a bishop. Now in February 1888, Gibbons, who 
seldom spoke of his own feelings, noted in his diary, “Monsignor 
B. J. McManus, the dearest friend I had among the clergy, died this 
morning. Deus tibi det pacem suam, amice cordis mei. [May God 
grant His peace to you, friend of my heart.|” 
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Gibbons’ courtesy toward his priests was remembered vividly by 
the late Monsignor Louis R. Stickney, whom Gibbons called “my 
boy.” The rector of the cathedral had served him since he was 
a young priest. Said Monsignor Stickney, as reported by Monsignor 
Ellis, “In the thousand little details of life I could always approach 
him with the freedom of a child, certain of a patient reception. Now 
it was a book to be autographed, now a photograph to be signed, 
or word brought that a visitor awaited him in the reception room. 
Whatever the request and however often repeated, it was always 
met with a courteous ‘thank you for your trouble.’ Often, when of- 
ficial business brought me unexpectedly to his room, I would find 
him at prayer kneeling at his well-worn prie-dieu or pacing up and 
down, his beads between his fingers, when he would pause for an 
instant to take count where he had finished.” 

As 1889 approached, the nation prepared to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the United States government. For the Catholic hierarchy 
this was also the hundred-year mark, and as a crowning achievement 
the cardinal of Baltimore would formally dedicate the new Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C., which he once called “the child 
of my old age.” This was a fitting title, for Gibbons had suffered 
much during the stormy gestation of this first Catholic institution 
of graduate education. 

In an era when Catholic education, at all levels, was being pain- 
fully achieved by educators and students and only through endless 
sacrifice, Gibbons realized the need for a university in which Catholic 
clergymen from all parts of the nation could continue their graduate 
study. Long before, he had heard the bishops of the country, as- 
sembled in the Second Plenary Council right after the Civil War, 
voice the need for such a university. But it was not until 1884, with 
the promise of a $300,000 gift from Miss Mary Gwendoline Cald- 
well, that the pious wish was transformed into actuality. During 
the Third Plenary Council, Gibbons had presided over heated de- 
bates on the subject, for from the start the idea did not meet with 
unanimous approval. The real initiator of the Catholic University was 
Bishop John Lancaster Spalding of Peoria, who in 1882 had won 
papal approval for the project. A graduate of the University of Lou- 
vain, the brilliant and articulate Spalding had delivered an address 
outlining the needs and methods of a university which was a small 
masterpiece, compatable to Cardinal Newman’s famous “Idea of a 
University.” But if Spalding provided the intellectual stimulus for 
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the venture, it was Gibbons, as permanent chancellor, who had to 
endure the long agonies of its inception and the many storms that 
beset it. 

Inevitably there was disagreement. Archbishop Corrigan, prodded 
by Bishop McQuaid, secretly maneuvered in Rome to set up a Jesuit 
university in New York. Other bishops, equally partisan, urged its 
establishment in Philadelphia or in New Jersey. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, heeding the wishes of Miss Caldwell and approving the idea 
of locating a national university in the national capital, showed a 
preference for Washington, expressing his fears of “the terrible Jersey 
mosquitoes.” But when the opposition of Corrigan and McQuaid 
continued relentlessly, Gibbons conferred with Bishop Keane in 
Rome. Both men were weighted with discouragement and ready to 
abandon the project, but they were jolted into renewed action by 
the taunts of Archbishop Ireland at “so cowardly a surrender to so 
unworthy an opposition.” 

At length, in 1887, Pope Leo XIII issued a papal brief formally 
establishing the Catholic University, and Bishop Keane was chosen 
as its first rector. The scholarly, conscientious Keane then undertook 
the arduous task of raising funds throughout the country, meeting 
from most bishops a generous response, but from Archbishop Cor- 
rigan a flat refusal to allow any collections within his archdiocese 
for the university. 

The next year Gibbons laid the cornerstone for the Catholic Uni- 
versity while President Grover Cleveland and members of his cabinet 
looked on and the United States Marine Band, under the direction 
of John Philip Sousa, accompanied the huge choir. A few months 
later the still-undaunted Bishop McQuaid issued a pastoral letter 
opposing the university. At this news the cardinal, gritting his teeth, 
as was his habit when annoyed, remarked grimly, “I would have to 
use very strong language indeed if I were to express myself on that 
uncalled-for document.” 

Now Bishop Keane faced the formidable task of selecting a faculty 
for the university, searching assiduously for professors possessing both 
judgment and experience. Maurice F. Egan, later United States Min- 
ister to Denmark, was an early faculty member of the university. 
In his book Recollections of a Happy Life he recounts a conversation 
between two archbishops, Ireland and Riordan. 

“Nobody but Spalding,” Archbishop Ireland said, “knows what 
a graduate university really means.” 
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“Excuse me,” Archbishop Riordan said. 

“Oh, you may know,” the Archbishop of St. Paul said, “but I 
don’t and I’m sure I shall never learn anything very definite from 
Bishop Keane, who descends like a benevolent angel on Washington 
society and chooses a professor whenever he goes out to dinner.” 
Actually, this statement was far from true, for Bishop Keane had 
resolutely scoured the universities of Europe to assemble an out- 
standing faculty. So his usual benignity was understandably ruffled 
when someone repeated to him the witticism of Cardinal Manning: 
“Bishop Keane could have found enough mediocrities in his own 
country without going across the Atlantic for others.” 

The university, which would be operated under the dual control 
of the American bishops and the Holy See, would admit graduate 
students from all the dioceses of the country. Of the early difficult 
days, Egan recalls, “The school of philosophy began to take shape. 
The departments of physics and chemistry were manned by men who 
knew just what they wanted. Latin and Greek philosophy were 
looked on as important. Profane history was regarded as of no real 
importance and English literature hung to an insecure edifice by 
its thumbs. ‘There was no Teutonic philologist, no chance of getting 
one. ‘The kindly cardinal said to me on several occasions, ‘Just wait, 
my dear Egan, a few more deaths will set us all right.’ I do not 
think His Eminence prayed for the death of anybody, yet I am sure 
he made a point of praying for the happy death of those who had 
left donations to the university. But one of the surest means of ob- 
taining longevity seemed to be for a man to write a gift to the 
Catholic University of America into his will. Still, there was hope and 
Bishop Keane kept up our enthusiasm for a graduate university in 
which courses would be given for all students who desired them.” 

But Egan could not miss the discord all around him. “There 
was probably no ecclesiastical institution, Protestant or Catholic, in 
the world, where laymen in the faculty were given as much freedom 
of action and opinion as at the Catholic University; but the discord 
of opinions or convictions among the ecclesiastics themselves was a 
constant source of embarrassment and difficulty. Cardinal Gibbons, 
making no reference whatever to the laity, often declared that it 
was harder to govern the university than the whole of his diocese; 
and I always thought that the “War March of the Priests’ from 
Attila, which the organist played for the opening procession at the 
beginning of the year, was singularly appropriate.” 
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Finally, on a rainy day in November 1889, Cardinal Gibbons in 
full regalia performed the ceremony of dedication of the Divinity 
Building. The chill torrents, which Gibbons cheerfully called “this 
temperance weather,” prevented the planned procession around the 
exterior of the building, but an imposing assembly of cardinals, bish- 
ops, monsignori, and priests attended. The newly elected President 
Benjamin Harrison, Vice-President Morton, and several cabinet mem- 
bers were among the guests of honor. Thanking the President for 
honoring the occasion, the cardinal declared, “Though there is no 
union of church and state in any sense, the people have always up- 
held religion; a government is pleasing to God when it is in har- 
mony.” In reply, President Harrison observed, “Every college in the 
United States increases the culture of the United States. We have 
the criticism of an English professor who admired America as the 
most intelligent land in the world and the least cultivated. Univer- 
sities will, in time, give us a greater excellence in learning.” 

Representing His Holiness at the dedication ceremonies was Arch- 
bishop Francesco Satolli, who was destined for a major role in the 
American Church within a few years. Although some conservative 
bishops looked askance at the visiting prelate, complaining that his 
presence “took the Americanism out of the celebration, making 
caution rather than frankness the order of the day,” the papal mes- 
senger was happily unaware of this. Proudly Satolli declared, “God 
loves America—it is Pope Leo’s feeling that this is true, and he 
believes therefore that in America nothing is impossible.” Bishop 
Richard Gilmour of Cleveland sounded the keynote for the occasion 
when he declared, “All true education must begin in God and find 
its truth and direction in God.” 

Thus modestly the university began, with no state aid or large 
endowment, depending for its support on the free-will offerings of 
nine million Catholics throughout the country. Gibbons was opti- 
mistic about its future. Not long before, he had congratulated the 
thousands attending the Catholic Lay Congress in Baltimore for 
their support of the Church and the parochial schools: “The salaries 
of the clergy are handed to them not on a silver salver of the govern- 
ment but from the warm hands and hearts of the people them- 
selves.” 

From its beginning, Gibbons used the full weight of his growing 
prestige as cardinal-chancellor to support the university through a 
series of trials. Patiently he listened to interminable episcopal 
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grievances, “oiling the feathers” of aggrieved prelates, enduring end- 
less criticisms, even weathering a financial disaster. Once in the last 
months of his life, while he sat in a chair in his bedroom; he turned 
suddenly to a priest of the household and spoke with intensity: “Fa- 
ther, I wish I could tell you the full story of the Catholic University. 
There was a time in its history when some of my closest friends 
begged me to desert this work, but I would not. Night after night 
I sat at the desk there, and with my own hand wrote letter after 
letter. “We must go on with the work,’ I wrote. All the time my 
heart was heavy. ‘Those nearest to me were falling away one by one 
and I was facing the future alone.” Alone, but unafraid. For as Arch- 
bishop Farley remarked at the laying of the cornerstone of Gibbons 
Hall, “Never in its history was his indomitable courage shown as in 
the dark days of its greatest trials.” 

Long after Gibbons’ death the future Pope Pius XII, then Eugenio 
Cardinal Pacelli, visited the Catholic University in 1936. After pay- 
ing tribute to Pope Leo XIII as the founder, Pacelli added, “At the 
side of the luminous figure of the pontiff stands that of the co- 
founder of the university, one of the noblest and grandest men 
whom this country has given to the Church and whom the Church 
has given to this country—James Cardinal Gibbons.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Around the small smiling man in the red zucchetto who loved 
peace, the storms of conflict began to gather now, rising to howl 
with fury and to beat against him from all sides. Gibbons, as the 
only American cardinal and the head of the premier see of Balti- 
more, inevitably stood in the eye of the storm. In all the disputes 
among the hierarchy, who were for the most part warrior bishops 
—fearless, uncompromising, and sometimes melodramatic—it was to 
Baltimore that the contenders turned for decision and from Ballti- 
more that Rome awaited explanation. Although there was never any 
disagreement on doctrine, there were sharp disputes as to methods. 
On questions of nationalism or education or secret societies, the 
bishops were split neatly into two schools of thought: the liberals © 
or Americanizers, who were adventurous in method and closer in 
sympathy to the American idea; and the conservatives, who were 
more tradition-minded and who followed the European pattern. 
From this early division among the American hierarchy, tragic trou- 
bles would develop during the next decade. 

Although both sides in every episcopal disagreement burned with 
genuine religious zeal, it was an ironclad zeal that occasionally sti- 
fled their spirit of charity toward each other. The contenders were 
as articulate as they were opinionated—while one side was angrily 
calling Archbishop Ireland the “Anti-Christ of the North,” Ireland 
in his turn denounced Archbishop Corrigan as “all that is vile and 
damnable.” Although these volleys of episcopal abuse were delight- 
edly exploited by the nation’s press, this public airing of internal 
disagreements pained and embarrassed the mild Gibbons, who 
never attacked his enemies, publicly or privately. Instead, with char- 
acteristic objectivity he noted, “Religious discussions are not an evil 
in themselves. On the contrary, they are an evidence of a healthy 
mental activity, a proof of zeal for the cause of truth.” But he added 
a note of warning: “In order that they may be useful and edifying, 
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the parties engaged in them should be actuated solely by a love of 
truth.” 

While the contending prelates were undoubtedly lovers of verity, 
their view of the fair and changeless face of truth was apt to become 
a bit blurred amid the clashes of temperament with which they 
sought to assert their love. Often both sides lost sight of the real 
issues, which the cardinal in Baltimore, with his charity and some- 
times superhuman optimism, sought to maintain. For while the bish- 
ops were busily battling over contemporary issues, Gibbons was un- 
changingly aware of a deeper threat—the fact that many Americans 
still suspiciously eyed the Catholic Church as a foreign institution. 

This foreign label, which he had labored tirelessly to remove, 
was being revived because of a movement among German Catholics 
which soon took the name of Cahenslyism. This “canker eating at 
the Church in the United States” was named for Peter Paul Ca- 
hensly, a dedicated German merchant who was secretary-general 
of the St. Raphael Society. This group, named for the Archangel 
Raphael, the patron of travelers, had been formed for the spiritual 
and material protection of German Catholic immigrants. By the 
thousands, the Germans had settled in the United States before the 
1880s, but they remained incurably German. Although they were 
almost as numerous as the Irish immigrants, their Americanization 
had been much slower, for they insisted on clinging to the customs 
and manners of the Fatherland, clannishly clustering in large cities 
or concentrating in the farming areas of the Midwest. Stubbornly 
they resisted the English language, which was for the Irish the great 
Americanizing influence. German was taught in their schools, spoken 
in their homes, preached from their pulpits, and printed in their 
newspapers. Now with Teutonic intensity they were showing re- 
sentment of Irish “domination” of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, observing with bitterness that bishops of Irish ex- 
traction outnumbered German bishops by more than two to one. 
This they regarded as an outrageous infringement of their “rights.” 

In the German stronghold of Milwaukee, Bishop John Henni 
boasted, “No Irish bishop will ever sit on my throne!” Hard-working, 
phlegmatic, and sober, the Germans regarded their non-Catholic 
neighbors with suspicion and their Irish compatriots with scorn, fear- 
\ ing the loss of their faith if they should abandon their native tongue 
and adopt the Americanization process which the Irish so readily 
accepted. In Cincinnati a German priest, Father Anton H. Walburg, 
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pastor of St. Augustine’s Church, warned his flock, “A foreigner 
who loses his nationality is in danger of losing his faith and his 
character. When the German immigrant, arriving in this country, 
seeks to throw aside his nationality and to become ‘quite English, 
you know,’ the first word he learns is generally a curse and the rowdy 
element is generally his preference to the sterling qualities of the 
Puritan. A German aping American customs and manners is, in his 
walk, talk, and appearance an object of ridicule and contempt.” 
Yet Gibbons, whose relations with the numerous German Cath- 
olics in Baltimore were most friendly, had repeatedly insisted on 
the necessity of learning English for all newcomers. ‘To a correspond- 
ent of the Frankfurter Zeitung in Baltimore he insisted, “Some peo- 


ple in America and elsewhere seem not to understand that the Ameri- \ 


cans are striving for developing into one great nationality, just as — 
Germany has developed into one national union by a struggle of 
many years’ duration, so we are striving in the States for a common 
homogeneity, whose outward expression consists in the possession of 
one common language, the English language. This explains the 
propaganda for one language, the English tongue, in the Catholic 
Church of North America. There is no thought of violating the love 
of the old Fatherland—a sacred feeling. The Germans in America 
are handicapped without the knowledge of English, they are socially 
at a disadvantage. Only in agricultural centers the German is pre- 
served pure. The Germans are shining examples of industry, energy, 
love of home, conservatism, and attachment to their religion. ‘They 
are beginning to comprehend that it is impossible to stem the course 
of national evolution. For some time I have been in possession of 
petitions from German clergymen desiring the introduction of the 
English language. The transition from German to English will nec- 
essatily be gradual and in accordance with the wishes and needs of 
the people concerned. What Germany herself does in this respect to 
solidify her union by a common language no German will think 
wrong when applied in advancing the homogeneity of the people 
of the United States.” 

To this reasonable suggestion that they learn the English lan- 
guage many Germans, especially of the younger generation, paid 
heed, adopting the prevailing speech and customs of America. But 
there remained a hard core of conservative immigrants who still 
feared that by abandoning the German tongue they would lose their.’ 
national identity. To their cause they rallied many members of the 
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Jesuit order and the cautious Archbishop Corrigan, whose distrust 
of Cardinal Gibbons had not died since the unfortunate McGlynn 
episode. | 

Although the Germans generally liked and respected Cardinal 
Gibbons, they could not tolerate his friend, the flamboyant Arch- 
bishop Ireland, whose “recklessness” they deplored. Beer-drinking 
Germans regarded Ireland’s militant advocacy of the temperance 
movement as a ridiculous fad. The “consecrated blizzard from St. 
Paul” was never noted for his meekness. With his long hair flowing 
over his powerful shoulders, his eyes flashing and his rocklike chin 
outthrust, he lashed out at Cahensly’s “impudence in undertaking 
under any pretext to meddle in the Catholic affairs in America.” 
He recommended that any immigrant “who does not thank God 
that he is an American should in simple consistency take his foreign 
soul to foreign shores and crouch in misery and abjection beneath 
tyranny’s sceptre.” 

Fed by misunderstanding, nourished by their tenacious attachment 
to the Fatherland, the Germans’ resentment grew. Despite the fact 
that the Third Plenary Council, over which Gibbons had presided, 
provided many churches for foreign-language groups, headed by 
priests who spoke their language, the Germans continued to com- 
plain of the “discrimination” against them. Unhampered by reliable 
statistics, German voices began to assert that millions of Germans 
had been lost to the Catholic Church for lack of adequate religious 
care. ‘The German Herald des Glaubens asserted, “Many American 
priests in this country would rather see several million Germans go 
to hell than forgo the opportunity to convert a few hundred Yankees.” 

Meanwhile the patriotic Irish, who were glibly at home in the 
prevailing language, boasted of their Americanization. Soon they 
began to assert with typical pugnacity that the Germans should be 
“compelled” to speak English, to abandon their national customs 
and adopt all the characteristics of Americans—without delay. In- 
dignantly the Germans resisted these suggestions, muttering darkly 
of their “rights,” which they considered included the right to have 
national parishes, German-speaking pastors, and, above all, German 
bishops in proportion to their numbers. The terrible dangers of divi- 
sion implied in these demands were not apparent to them, although 
twenty-five years later the sons of these German immigrants would 
be called upon to prove their loyalty to America in a war against the 
German Fatherland. 
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When shortly before he received the red hat Gibbons had been 
approached by Father Peter Abbelen of Milwaukee for a letter of 
recommendation to Rome, the cardinal-elect had unsuspectingly com- 
plied with his request, only to learn later, in pained surprise, that the 
German priest had presented the Holy See with a detailed memorial, 
or a document of complaints against the “unjust treatment’ of 
German Catholics in the United States. ‘To Gibbons, this Abbelen 
memorial seemed unfair; to Bishop John J. Keane, it was monstrous: 
“A more villainous tissue of misstatements I have seldom read!” 

Although taken by surprise, Gibbons’ reply to Rome was firm. 
“The only way to correct the evil at the beginning is to refuse abso- 
lutely to recognize any distinction in our government of the Church, 
for if any one nationality is accorded special privileges, other nation- 
alities will thereafter demand the same.” This, he saw, would quickly 
lead to “a war of races, and the charges of our enemies that we are “ 
a religion of foreigners would be vindicated.” To Archbishop Elder 
he confided, “I think the bishops of this country are disposed to 
deal fairly with the Germans, and the grievances, if they exist, are 
magnified by this formal representation to the Holy See.” In his 
forthcoming trip to Rome, Gibbons planned to discuss the German 
question with His Holiness in person, a step which Bishop McQuaid, 
in his chronic dislike of Gibbons, derided: “Alas, the cardinal is 
weak in the face of those above him.” 

Nevertheless, Gibbons’ efforts were successful. The Abbelen peti- 
tion was rejected by the Holy See, to the glee of His Lordship of 
Rochester, who on this one question sided with Gibbons, exclaim- 
ing, “The dirty, mean, underhand business of these schemers has 
come to naught!” Yet Gibbons heeded the grave warning of his 
friend Bishop Gilmour, who wrote, “The end is not yet!” That 
spring a series of pamphlets attacking the Germans for their in- 
transigence renewed old antagonisms and stung them to angry re- 
ply. As Gibbons had predicted, other national groups began to stir 
testlessly. A priest from Jersey City appealed to the cardinal for the 
establishment of a separate diocese for Slavic Catholics. Meeting 
Gibbons’ refusal, the enterprising cleric sent his request to President 
Cleveland, who was thoroughly baffled by it and immediately turned 
over the letter to Gibbons for his advice on “this specimen of the 
queer letters I receive.” 

Still disturbed by the “plight” of German Catholic immigrants, 
Cahensly renewed his efforts to aid them. The German merchant, 
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who selflessly gave his time and his wealth to correct what he con- 
sidered were grave material and spiritual abuses, was a conscientious 
layman with no understanding of the American mind and no sense 
of the protocol involved in church affairs. Although his society won 
the approval of Pope Leo XIII, Cahensly’s efforts to improve the 
spiritual lot of German Catholics were made without first consulting 
the American bishops and were therefore doomed to misunderstand- 
ing and distortion. 

When death overtook Archbishop Heiss, the successor of the Ger- 
man Bishop Henni who had boasted that no Irishman would succeed 
him, the Holy See, passing over the recommendations of Gibbons 
and his colleagues, appointed another German, Frederick X. Katzer, 
as archbishop. The cardinal accepted this disappointment gracefully, 
promptly sending Katzer his congratulations. But Ireland, who con- 
sidered Katzer “thoroughly unfit to be an archbishop” and who once 
scornfully remarked that Katzer “knew less about America than any 
Huron!” had to be forcefully prodded by Gibbons before sending his 
good wishes, as Ireland later admitted. Matters worsened when, on 
the death of Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland, another German, Ignatius 
Horstmann, was named bishop by Rome. 

During the summer of 1890, excitement over the German question 
flared anew when Archbishop Ireland delivered an address before 
the National Education Association in St. Paul. Eulogizing “the 
Free School of America—withered be the hand that is raised in sign 
of its destruction!” he launched into an overblown tribute to the 
public school system that was to have tremendous repercussions. It 
was immediately interpreted by German Catholics as Ireland’s total 
support of the “godless” public schools and his casual abandon- 
ment of their cherished parochial schools. 

By now the German question had become “a keg of ecclesiastical 
gunpowder.” ‘The inevitable explosion took place in Switzerland 
that December. At an international meeting of the St. Raphael So- 
ciety in Lucerne, Herr Cahensly, who was still secretary-general, pre- 
sented his famous memorial, in which he boldly asserted that sixteen 
million Catholics in America had been lost to the faith, overlooking 
the fact that there were not nearly that number of Catholics of all 
nationalities in the United States. To correct this flagrant religious 
scandal, Cahensly proposed a detailed eight-point program which 
would in essence establish a separate German Catholic Church in 
the United States, to be ruled by German-speaking bishops and 
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priests. The following April, Cahensly formally submitted his me- 
morial to Pope Leo XIII, and in May the news was out. 

The outcry of the bishops was piercing. All the pent-up animosity 
of Archbishop Ireland and his Americanizing bishops against the 
nationalistic Germans, all the alarm of these patriotic prelates against 
a supposed pan-German conspiracy to divide the Church in America 
erupted. “We are American bishops,” thundered Ireland, “and 
an effort is made to dethrone us and to foreignize our country in 
the name of religion.” Bishop Foley of Detroit implored Gibbons, 
“We need you more than ever. For to Your Eminence we must look 
for salvation from the wicked wretch Cahensly, who is striving to 
undo the work of the Church in our Country.” Wrote Bishop John 
Kain of Wheeling, West Virginia, “Satan himself could not invent 
a means more capable of rendering the Church odious to Americans.” 

More than most archbishops, Gibbons understood the threat of 
this appeal by Cahensly. By attempting to set up a separate German 
church within the Catholic Church in the United States, he would 
loose such rivalries and antagonisms within the hierarchy as would 
inevitably destroy the hard-earned unity of the Church. In a letter 
to Archbishop Elder, Gibbons deplored “the Americo-European 
conspiracy which has inflicted so deep an insult on the episcopate 
and Catholics of the United States, and seems to regard the sees of 
America as fit to be filled by the first greedy ecclesiastical adventurer 
that comes to our country. An American bishop, in view of the 
important position which he has as a property holder and a citizen, 
should be a man possessed of a deep love, not only for his Church, 
but also for this country, and a thorough acquaintance and sympathy 
with our political institutions.” 

Unlike Herr Cahensly and the fifty other signers of his memorial, 
who in their misguided solicitude for immigrants were attempting to 
preserve them as German islands within the mainstream of American 
life, Gibbons saw the desperate need of all Catholics to submerge 
their nationalistic traits in a union of Americans. Another danger 
he saw, agreeing with Ireland and Keane, was that “with a German 
church in America, there is no opportunity for the conversion of 
American Protestants—a vital question for religion.” Since his youth 
Gibbons had watched the rapid growth of Catholicism; now he 
noted the emergence of a new American consciousness, that some- 
what exaggerated sense of “manifest destiny” which led Senator 
Albert Beveridge of Indiana to describe the American people as 
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“God’s chosen nation, to finally lead in the regeneration of the 
world!” Amid this much-desired harmony between the Catholic 
Church and America, the note of Cahenslyism sounded as jarring 
as a theme of Stravinsky inserted in a Mozart sonata. 

By the summer of 1891 the alarmed archbishops were frantically 
calling on Gibbons to “act.” Telegrams and messages poured into 
the residence on North Charles Street, urging Gibbons to “make a 
fierce protest,” begging him to “move forward at once,” urging 
him to “make a counterproposal,” and insisting that he “call an 
indignation meeting” of all the archbishops. 

Quietly, and after due consideration, Gibbons did none of these 
things. Despite his fondness for the two most urgently pressing bish- 
ops, Ireland and Keane, he refused to be pushed, biding his time for 
the strategic moment. Through Denis O’Connell he was in close 
touch with Rome and he understood, as some bishops did not, the 
political overtones. For O’Connell pointed out that in Rome the 
Germans were being represented as the “only reliable” Catholics in 
America, while the Irish were regarded as “too liberal” and therefore 
dangerous. Furthermore, the American bishops, because of the U.S. 
system of separation of church and state, had no governmental sup- 
port to back them up, while the Germans had the support of a strong 
German government which was well represented in Rome. Accord- 
ingly, Cardinal Gibbons agreed with O’Connell’s advice: “The ap- 
prehension of the American government must be your protection.” 
He fully recognized the uselessness of loud episcopal protests from 
America in settling the matter, as well as the likelihood of giving 
further public scandal. Yet despite his public serenity, he was deeply 
concerned and he was quick to oppose the suggestion of any weaken- 
ing in Rome’s opposition, warning O’Connell, “It would only make 
the Germans more insolent and aggressive.” 

While Archbishop Ireland and his more venturesome colleagues 
continued to prod Gibbons to speak out on the German question, 
the cardinal learned through Denis O’Connell that the Pope, fully 
grasping the seriousness of the problem, looked with disfavor on 
the Cahensly proposal. At this news Gibbons was pleased and grati- 
fied. But it did not calm the growing agitation of Ireland, who, un- 
earthing a copy of a second Cahensly memorial, turned it over to 
the Associated Press with a scathing introduction, then angrily 
proclaimed, “Bishops in this crisis must either sink or swim and 
they deserve to sink if they do not struggle for life.” The fighting 
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Archbishop Ireland and his politically astute ally, Denis O’Connell, 
were fully convinced of the lethal designs of their adversaries. Skill- 
ful politicians both, they could ferret out ecclesiastical conspiracy 
wherever it existed (and sometimes where it did not) and they could 
retaliate with a ruthlessness that was entirely foreign to Gibbons. 

It was later discovered that, without the knowledge of Gibbons, 
Archbishop Ireland and Denis O’Connell were responsible for man- 
ufacturing a number of inflammatory news cables, which were un- 
just and exaggerated attacks on Cahensly, clearly designed to stir up 
public opinion in America, but which only served to further rend 
the unity of the Church in the United States. Of these dispatches, 
Ireland wrote O’Connell, “They are so cleverly put and they always 
hit the nail on the head. They are creating a tremendous sensation 
and affecting more than aught else could have done Catholic public 
opinion.” Later he cabled O’Connell: “Send more, send all! Miracles 
of good done! Great disturbances, danger of schism and persecution 
unless Rome denounce Cahenslyism and denounce once and for all, 
and for time being name no German bishops.” Continuing this 
tabble-rousing technique, Ireland wrote O’Connell, “I think we have 
the country well worked up now and we will be able to begin reaping 
the harvest. I sent an ‘alarming’ cable to you yesterday. You may 
be able to show it around. As a matter of fact, Americans are most 
angry and I am sure that in the next Congress Cahensly will get an 
airing.” 

Against this pressure and these false threats of schism and persecu- 
tions, Gibbons stood firm. Fully aware of the threat of Cahenslyism, 
he was equally aware of the dangers of this reckless rousing of public 
opinion. In place of the politician’s impatience for results, he showed 
the statesman’s ability to wait. Knowing that both sides in the strug- 
gle were represented in Rome by men of diplomatic adroitness and 
singleness of purpose, he displayed all his moderation and steadiness 
in patiently carrying out his purposes in his own way. 

But he felt the strain. Long afterward he recalled these frenetic 
days, smilingly, but with a glint in his eyes: “Ah, the saints on earth 
—they are sometimes very trying. But the saints in heaven—that is 
different!” 

The entire dispute was heightened by charges and countercharges 
which enlivened the pages of the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. New peaks of invective were reached by the Germans in their 
charges that “the Church is a laughingstock,” or “German priests are 
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superior to Irish priests because they can speak more than one lan- 
guage,” or “pharasaical zealots are striving to rob the Catholic emi- 
grant of the means of preserving his faith.” On the opposing side, 
Ireland and his adherents countered with the accusations of Ca- 
henslyism as “a pan-German plot, dividing the Church in the U.S. 
into little foreign kingdoms,” “an attempt to found a religious and 
political Prussia here,” and “the belief that this country is a wild 
Congo to be partitioned off into so many foreign colonies.” 

Amid the furor, Gibbons received a request from the hapless Arch- 
bishop Katzer, who, pleading that he “knew nothing of this deplor- 
able Cahensly affair,” begged the cardinal to bestow the pallium on 
him in Milwaukee in August, a request which Gibbons willingly 
granted. 

Meanwhile from Rome, Denis O’Connell reported a conversation 
with Pope Leo XIII, who, saddened by the controversy, renewed the 
question of sending an apostolic delegate to the United States, a step 
which Gibbons and most of the American bishops had been quietly 
opposing for years. ‘To O’Connell the Pope declared, “The whole 
evil is in this, that they do not want to have a representative of me 
there. If they had one of my representatives there now who could 
speak to them of the sentiments of the Pope, this trouble would 
never have happened. But for some reason of jealousy among them- 
selves they do not want to have my representative there, though I 
would only name someone acceptable to them all. Why don’t they 
want the Pope there? If Christ were to return again to earth, you 
would all rejoice to give Him a welcome. Why not, then, receive 
His vicar? No, if I had my nuncio there, all would go better and 
you would be rendered independent at once of the Propaganda and 
made dependent immediately on the Department of State.” 

When O’Connell replied that the archbishops believed that the 
presence of a papal representative would at once curtail the dignity 
of each individual bishop, His Holiness answered, “On the con- 
trary. However, I respect their sentiments in the matter and I don’t 
love them the less for it. Let us talk of something else.” O’Connell 
noted that the Pope spoke with no bitterness or reproach, only with 
“the tone rather of sorrowful regret and surprise.” 

About this time a group of Polish Catholics in the United States, 
infected with the prevailing nationalism, attempted to secure bishops 
of their own nationality. Sending two representatives to Baltimore 
to seek the support of the alleged twelve thousand Poles in that 
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city, they visited the two Polish pastors in Baltimore. Instead of en- 
couraging them, both pastors urged them to approach the cardinal, 
knowing that they would never dare, and adding piously, “We are 
too much attached to the cardinal to think of any other to take his 
place. None could consult our spiritual and moral interest and our 
material welfare as well as he.” 

Late in June, Gibbons finally decided to make his first public 
acknowledgment of the German question. Preaching at the dedica- 
tion of the new St. Mary’s Church for the Germans in Washington, 
he referred to the vast number of churches established for Catholics 
of foreign birth, recalling that nearly every Sunday saw the dedica- 
tion of a church somewhere in the United States for the special 
use Of Poles, Lithuanians, Bohemians, Germans, or Italians, a form 
of religious care which was definitely not provided for the foreign 
populations of such European Catholic centers as Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin. Then he added, “With these facts before us we cannot view 
without astonishment and indignation a number of self-constituted 
critics and officious gentlemen in Europe complaining of the al- 
leged inattention which is paid to the spiritual wants of the foreign 
population and to the means of redress which they thought proper 
to submit to the Holy See.” But this statement, while widely pub- 
licized, was far too mild to satisfy Archbishop Ireland. 

Worn by the continuing strain, Gibbons took a brief vacation in 
July at Cape May, New Jersey, as the guest of Cockcroft ‘Thomas, a 
Philadelphia merchant. Here he encountered another of these happy 
accidents which starred his life. While strolling on the boardwalk 
with the Abbé Magnien, the cardinal suddenly came face to face 
with President Benjamin Harrison, who was headed toward his sum- 
mer cottage nearby. “He greeted me most cordially and invited me 
to walk with him,” Gibbons later told O’Connell. “We went together 
for some time, chatting pleasantly till we approached his cottage. 
When I was in the act of saying ‘good-by’ to him and continuing 
my walk, he kindly asked me to accompany him to his cottage. I 
cheerfully complied, of course.” 

In the presidential cottage Harrison brought up the subject of 
Cahenslyism and the national agitation it was causing. “I have fol- 
lowed the question with profound interest,” the President observed. 
“And I regard it as a subject of deep interest to our country at large, 
one in which the American people are much concerned. I have also 
conversed on the subject with Mr. Tracy, a member of my cabinet. 
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Foreign and unauthorized interference with American affairs cannot 
be viewed with indifference.” Harrison then added, “I was very 
much pleased with the opinion you expressed publicly in the matter. 
I had thought several times of writing to you and offering my con- 
eratulations on the remarks you made, but I refrained from doing so 
lest I should be interfering in church matters. But I am glad to have 
the opportunity of expressing my satisfaction at the words you have 
spoken. This is no longer a missionary country like others which 
need missionaries from abroad. It has an authorized hierarchy and 
well-established congregations. Of all men, bishops of the Church 
should be in full harmony with the political institutions and senti- 
ments of the country.” 

Then the cardinal, unable any longer to conceal his delight, in- 
formed President Harrison that he had just received official word 
from Cardinal Rampolla, the papal secretary of state, stating that 
Pope Leo XIII, in referring to the Cahensly memorial, “finds that 
plan neither opportune nor necessary” and therefore completely re- 
jected the petition. 

“The President seemed to be much pleased,” Gibbons noted. 
Pressing his advantage, for this was just the kind of governmental 
“apprehension” Denis O’Connell had mentioned, the cardinal sug- 
gested that it was still not too late for President Harrison to write 
the letter on the subject which he had previously contemplated. 
Cautiously Harrison replied that he “feared to burn his fingers” by 
meddling in church affairs but that he had no objection to Gibbons’ 
transmitting his views to Rome. The cardinal later released the story 
of his encounter with President Harrison to the newspapers and a 
full account to Cardinal Rampolla in Rome. To the continuing 
urgings of Archbishop Ireland, Gibbons pointed out that the presi- 
dential words of rebuke to German nationalism would have more 
weight in Rome “than the combined protests of the hierarchy.” 

Doubly armed with the papal rejection of the Cahensly memorial 
and the presidential approval of his own stand, Gibbons now de- 
cided to speak. In an era before radio and television were dreamed 
of, the pulpit was the favorite sounding board from which to utter 
public pronouncements, and it assured a large and highly attentive 
audience as well as thorough press coverage. In Milwaukee, at the 
conferring of the pallium on Archbishop Katzer, Gibbons saw the 
ideal time and place. As he passed through Chicago on his way to 
the German stronghold, Gibbons was interviewed by reporters, to 
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whom he stated, “The efforts of foreigners to change the existing 
conditions of affairs will meet with strenuous opposition, and I am 
satisfied that they will prove futile.” Arriving in Milwaukee, Gibbons 
was described by the Milwaukee Daily Journal as “so weakened by 
the heat and fatigue of travel” that he would be unable to celebrate 
the Pontifical Mass and would only preside at the ceremony and 
preach the sermon. So when he arose to speak in St. John’s Cathe- 
dral the expectant congregation of seven hundred prelates, priests, 
and people was unprepared for the fire and vigor of the supposedly 
exhausted cardinal from Baltimore. In the pulpit he began by refer- 
ting to the “streams of immigrants” which had flowed into Wisconsin 
to enrich the life of the Church in that region and the Church’s solici- 
tude for them. He cited the many nationalities comprising American 
Catholicism, all united in harmony by the bond of Christian 
brotherhood. 

Then in the same vibrant tone which had sounded from the pulpit 
of his Church of St. Mary’s Beyond the Tiber in Rome four years 
before, he exclaimed, “Woe to him, my brethren, who would destroy 
or impair this blessed harmony that reigns among us! Woe to him 
who would sow tares of discord among the fair fields of the Church 
in America! Woe to him who would breed dissension among the 
leaders of Israel by introducing a spirit of nationalism into the camps 
of the Lord! Brothers we are, whatever may be our nationality, and 
brothers we shall remain. Loyalty to God’s Church and to our coun- 
try—this our religious and political faith. Next to love for God 
should be love for our country. ‘The Author of our being has stamped 
in the human breast a love for one’s country and therefore patriotism 
is a sentiment commended by Almighty God Himself. Let us glory 
in the title of Ametican citizen. We owe our allegiance to one 
country and that country is America. We must be in harmony 
with our political institutions. It matters not whether this is the land 
of our birth or our adoption. It is the land of our destiny!” 

This stirring sermon brought him an avalanche of praise—from 
the Milwaukee Journal and from the Chicago Tribune, which called 
it “patriotic in the extreme” and declared that Cardinal Gibbons 
had spoken, not just for Archbishop Katzer and Milwaukee, but for 
all American Catholics, and that if he had not spoken before the 
altar, the congregation would have cheered. The Washington Post 
called him “wise and patriotic,” while the Freeman’s Journal of New 
York referred to the occasion as “Milwaukee’s Great Day.” From 
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Denis O’Connell came the praise, “You converted your dangerous 
position at Milwaukee into a very pedestal of glory.” But despite the 
public eulogies, Gibbons was not deceived as to the immediate 
effect of the sermon. Twenty-two years later he mused, “It was one 
of the most audacious things I ever did, but it had to be done. When 
I finished, they were aghast, but I think the lesson had its effect. 
It was a question upon which there could be no compromise or 
hesitation.” 

Of course Ella Edes was annoyed. She was always suspicious of 
the cardinal, and now she wrote, “No wonder God sends woes upon 
the Church. I heard it said, long since, that it would be the aim of 
Cardinal Gibbons to endeavor to fill up, as they became vacant, 
the various metropolitan sees of the United States with his own 
creatures. The prophecy appears attaining verification.” 

Despite the forthright public stand of Gibbons, the issue of Ca- 
henslyism was far from dead, Senator Cushman K. Davis of Min- 
nesota recognized its continuing vigor in the United States the fol- 
lowing April when he spoke in the United States Senate concerning 
the pending Chinese Exclusion Act. Senator Davis said, “There is 
more matter for profound concern in the attempts of Herr Cahensly 
made last year to denationalize American institutions and plant as 
many nations as there are people of foreign tongues in our midst 
than in all the Chinese questions which have arisen since 1858. For 
he proposes to use the power of the Catholic hierarchy to bring 
about this great political result. I rejoice that I can speak upon this 
subject without the offense of bringing in religious matters because 
it in infinitely to his renown that Leo XIII, the greatest statesman 
since Ganganelli who has sat in the chair of St. Peter, repulsed the 
attempt as soon as it was formally submitted to him, but this at- 
tempt was not instigated by the American hierarchy at all. I believe 
it met with the reprobation of Cardinal Gibbons and I have reason 
to know that it met with the reprobation of Archbishop Ireland.” 
(The St. Paul prelate, who was an ardent Republican, had obviously 
briefed Senator Davis thoroughly on the German question.) 

“It is perfectly amazing,” Davis continued, “throughout this en- 
tire memorial how utterly oblivious this intruder is to the fact that 
there is an American nationality, an American people destined to 
become an American stock. We are to his mind a nation upon whom 
the political intriguers of the European world are to operate all 
their own theories at their own sweet will. There was never, Mr. 
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President, a more infamous attempt to prostitute religious power to 
political purposes than the one proposed in that memorial. This is 
no inconsiderable man. He moves with no inconsiderable allies. 
He was or is a member of the Prussian Dict.” 

In vain, Herr Cahensly denied any pan-German plot behind his 
activities, pleading, “I am a German. I am engaged in no secret 
politics. Abuse, even from Catholic pens, leaves me cold and finds 
no response in my breast.” In an open letter, he accused Senator 
Davis of irresponsibile, malicious, and systematic representation. 

But the Germans were not yet ready to admit defeat. In Septem- 
ber 1892 a large convention of German Catholic societies met in 
Newark, New Jersey, with Archbishop Corrigan in attendance. They 
formally repudiated the attacks against Cahensly and the St. Raphael 
Society for “their evident absurdity and falseness, especially when 
they are hidden under the cover of patriotism and even devotion to 
the Holy See.” The press was outraged. Furiously the New York 
Times editorialized, ““We do not recall any other body of American 
residents, and presumably of American citizens, which has shown it- 
self so completely out of touch with American institutions, not only 
because they are American, but because they are modern.” The paper 
praised those churchmen “who were trying to persuade their country- 
men of other beliefs that a devout Catholic may be as good a citizen 
as if he were not a Catholic. Among these are Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland—yet these patriotic and devoted churchmen are 
the objects of a peculiar animosity on the part of the men at Newark. 
It would be unfair to judge Catholicism in America by the ridiculous 
persons who assembled in Newark and who represent comparatively 
few Catholics except themselves. They have kept themselves as clear 
of any taint of Americanism as if they were so many Chinese laun- 
drymen. But it is not too much to say that if the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic Church were that expressed in the proceedings of the New- 
ark conference, that Church would be a public enemy!” And the 
Baltimore American warned, “Cahenslyism dead! Well, it’s a living 
corpse and its shadow, instead of diminishing, is getting larger every 
year. It was never killed, only scotched.” 

Yet the Cahensly agitation, unsupported by Rome, did eventually 
die out and Germans became loyal American Catholics who proved 
their devotion to their country by their participation in World War I. 
Of this phenomenon, the New York Times stated in 1917, “The 
Cahensly movement was a direct outgrowth of pan-Germanism. 
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Many who recall the struggle in the eighty’s and ninety’s do not 
hesitate to say that it was due to Gibbons and Ireland more than 
any others in the U.S. that the country went to war with so great a 
degree of solidarity against the government of one of the great 
peoples from which the American nation sprang.” 


Public versus Parochial Schools 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Yet even as Cardinal Gibbons struggled to restore peace among the 
bishops, who were so sharply divided on the German question, he 
saw another long-smoldering issue blaze into national headlines, 
thanks to the irrepressible Archbishop Ireland. This was the school 
question, which would further divide the American hierarchy, be- 
wilder the laity, and extend the animosity between Ireland and the 
German-speaking Catholics. The public schools versus the parochial 
schools—Ireland had dramatized the issue in his controversial speech 
in St. Paul in the summer of 18go. In this address eulogizing the 
public schools, Ireland had gone so far as to express regret for the 
necessity of having a parochial school system at all, reminding his 
hearers that the necessity arose because “the state school is non- 
religious; ignores religion. And in loyalty to their principles, Catho- 
lics cannot and will not accept a common Christianity.” 

Therefore, in order to preserve the faith of Catholic children, the 
Church had ruled, through the Third Plenary Council in 1884, that 
each pastor in the country should erect a parochial school within 
the next two years wherever possible. But this building and support- 
ing of parochial schools was burdening many Catholic parents who 
were struggling just to survive economically. The problem was stated 
bluntly by Bishop McQuaid: “The question for Catholics is one of 
dollars and cents. No one questions the right of Catholics to give a 
religious education in religious schools to their own children. The 
state, however, takes our money and refuses to give back a share of 
it for the maintenance of our schools. We claim that our rights rest 
where our money goes. The American people are beginning to recog- 
nize that a grievous wrong is being inflicted on the Catholics of 
this country by its members being obliged to support two sets of 
schools—the state school and the parish school.” 

Like all the American archbishops, Ireland appreciated the crip- 
pling load borne by Catholics and, characteristically, he proposed 
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a solution. It was not a new solution, but a compromise, known as 
the Poughkeepsie Plan, which had originated in that city in 1876 
and was also in effect in Hartford, Boston, Cleveland, and Savan- 
nah. By this plan, the local board of education rented the parochial 
school for one dollar a year, supervised the standards of teaching, 
and paid the salaries of the nuns, who taught secular subjects during 
the school day and religion after school hours. “This is not paying 
for religious instruction,” Ireland declared, “but for the secular 
instruction demanded by the state and given to the pupil as thor- 
oughly as he could have received it in the state school.” Then he 
added, “I would permeate the regular state school with the religion 
of the majority of the children, be this religion as Protestant as 
Protestantism can be, and I would, as in England, pay for the secular 
instruction given in denominational schools according to results.” 

The effect of this proposal was electrifying—not so much for the 
proposal itself, which had been working out quietly in many cities 
and even in some Jesuit-run schools. But it was the manner of the 
man—the proud, aggressive, fearless air with which he spoke—that 
his enemies found intolerable. It was the firebrand hurling dehance 
even as he strove to do good that evoked an irate and immediate 
response from his foes. Many German-Catholics were now convinced 
that Ireland was indeed “the anti-Christ of the North’—sure that 
he was wholly in favor of the “godless” public schools and quite 
willing to abandon their parish schools, which were the result of 
years of patient sacrifice. On all sides the angry voices rose: “Ireland 
is taking over the public schools,” or “Archbishop Ireland is under- 
mining the public schools,” or “John Ireland is watering down church 
doctrine to please the Yankees.” Now he was surrounded by his 
enemies, sincere but vindictive men who were eager to overthrow 
him. Anxiously Gibbons learned that Archbishop Ireland had been 
delated to Rome—secretly accused of disobeying the rulings of the 
Third Plenary Council—and his paper sent to Rome for critical ex- 
amination. “Baskets of papers” attacking Ireland were arriving daily 
in Rome, Denis O’Connell wrote. 

At once Cardinal Gibbons sensed the danger to his friend. To- 
ward those he loved Gibbons showed an unswerving loyalty, espe- 
cially when they were in trouble. So he wrote an eloquent defense 
of Ireland to O’Connell: “He is really a power here and has more 
public influence than half a dozen of his neighbors. Such a man 
should not be under a cloud. There is no prelate in the United 
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States who has done more to elevate and advance the Catholic 
religion. Protestants and Catholics alike almost idolize him. The cir- 
culation of even a rumor that his course is disapproved by the Holy 
See would do immense mischief to religion. The representations 
against him were doubtless made by parties who are narrow and do 
not understand the country in which they live. Had he been a dumb 
dog, no whelp would have barked at him here.” 

For this quick defense Ireland thanked Gibbons, noting “your 
promptness to extend over me, at the first sign of danger, the shield 
of your powerful influence.” But even as the newspaper rumors ap- 
peared that Ireland would be summoned to Rome to account for 
his conduct, the irrepressible prelate declared, “I rather enjoy the 
predicament into which I have got.” 

It was certain that Gibbons did not share this enjoyment. Learn- 
ing that Rome was still unconvinced of the soundness of Ireland’s 
views on education, he wrote a formal ten-page defense of the 
Minnesota prelate to the Holy See, which was a major statement of 
American policy on education. It was also a clear explanation of the 
often misunderstood question of why Catholics feel obliged to un- 
dertake the support of two school systems. Addressing himself to the 
Pope, Gibbons pointed out that for various reasons it would always 
be necessary for many Catholic children in the United States to at- 
tend the public school. But he added: “It is true that in the public 
schools there is no religious education given, but, Most Holy Father, 
this is not, as in France, Italy, and elsewhere, out of opposition to 
religion. Thank God, the public spirit in this country is funda- 
mentally religious and there is everywhere a great respect for liberty 
of conscience well understood and in the legitimate sense of the 
word. Consequently, the religious question is set aside in the schools 
in order not to offend the sentiments of the children who attend 
them and the parents who send them there. The care of providing 
the religious education of the children is left to the Church and to 
the Protestant sects.” 

Continuing his defense, Gibbons pointed out that Archbishop 
Ireland’s address had been aimed at ending those divisions occut- 
ring between Catholics and their fellow Americans which had been 
caused by the false impression “that the Catholic Church is opposed 
by principle to the institutions of the country and that a sincere 
Catholic cannot be a loyal citizen of the U.S.” The old, favorite 
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criticism of Catholics was now being revived with new virulence by 
the American Protective Association. 

Further, Gibbons pointed out that Ireland’s elaborate praise of 
the public schools, rather than arousing suspicion among Catholics, 
should be interpreted as meaning that “Catholics are not against 
state schools in principle; they recognize the great success of these 
schools; they desire neither their suppression nor diminution; what 
they ask is that the defects of the system be corrected, that religious 
teaching be given the place it is entitled to, in particular that Cath- 
olics be given the guarantees demanded by their conscience in the 
most important task of the education of their children. Then these 
same Catholics will be glad to patronize their schools, as their con- 
science will no longer oblige them, in order to have their parochial 
schools, to take upon themselves the heavy burdens which weigh 
upon them in the present circumstances.” Gibbons concluded by 
emphasizing to the Holy See that any condemnation of Ireland 
would be disastrous in its effects, since it would keep alive the old 
accusation that the Church was opposed to all liberty of thought. 
He further added that Ireland’s religious zeal was proved by the 
fact that in his archdiocese twelve thousand Catholic children were 
attending parochial schools. 

The following summer, in support of his belief in a compromise 
plan, Archbishop Ireland signed an agreement, similar to the Pough- 
keepsie Plan, in Faribault and Stillwater, Minnesota, two cities in 
his archdiocese where the parochial schools were finding it particu- 
larly difficult to operate. Under this “Faribault Plan” the parochial 
schools were leased by the local board of education for one year 
between the hours of 9 A.M. and 3:45 p.M. Regular instruction in 
secular subjects was provided by the nuns, who held teaching diplo- 
mas from the state and whose salaries were paid as in any public 
school. The nuns were dressed as usual in their religious habits, and 
only after school hours did they give religious instruction to the 
pupils. 

In further vindication of his friend, Gibbons invited Ireland to 
explain this system in detail before the annual meeting of the arch- 
bishops in Baltimore. Following this explanation, no open opposi- 
tion was voiced. But the animosity against Ireland remained. Soon 
a new dispute arose over his reference, in the now-famous St. Paul 
speech, to the state’s “right” to educate children, although he had 
conceded that the primary right belonged to the parents. His asser- 
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tion was widely questioned, and at Cardinal Gibbons’ request, Rev. 
Thomas Bouquillon, professor of moral theology at the Catholic 
University, issued a formal statement—“Education, to Whom Does 
It Belong?” —in which he upheld the state’s right to enter the field of 
education and to make free education compulsory. But instead of 
settling the discussion, this merely provoked further controversy, for 
a Jesuit, Rev. René J. Holaind, published an angry reply called 
“The Parent First,” in which he was soon joined by another profes- 
sor at the Catholic University, Monsignor Joseph Schroeder, a Ger- 
man cleric who had no love for Ireland. He wrote a series of in- 
flammatory pamphlets on education, which succeeded in splitting 
most of the American hierarchy into opposing camps. Eloquent 
enough in his native German, Schroder once wrote wistfully: “If 
I could only write English perfectly!” a wish which, had he realized 
it, was the opposition’s perfect argument for the Germans to learn 
English. 

On both sides the bishops were positive they were right. Deeply 
concerned over the role of the state in education, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan and the conservatives feared any encroachment by the state, 
while Archbishop Ireland and the liberals saw a new solution to old 
problems in a compromise with the state. But the resulting combat 
was even more bitter and widespread than the earlier Cahenslyism 
battle. Before long it was arousing keen interest in Europe, where 
the international wire services furnished the daily press with full 
coverage. As Rev. Thomas H. Shahan, professor of church history 
at the Catholic University, observed, “Such bad faith, secret tyranny, 
double-dealing, and distortion of the plain truth was seldom wit- 
nessed in the Church, never in our American church history. I trust 
the right views will prevail at Rome. The Catholics of the English- 
speaking race have toiled for three centuries to break down the 
accusations of disloyalty to government, intolerance, and slavish 
submission to Rome. Though a minority, we have worked wonders 
and now here come the German medieval priest and members of 
an order whose powers for harm are great, to upset the whole. May 
they reap confusion!” 

Confusion and partisan feeling were the lot of the laity. Loyal 
to their respective bishops, the people in some bewilderment fol- 
lowed their lead, one side fearing that the parochial school system 
which they had erected at such bitter cost would be utterly destroyed 
by the “recklessness” of Archbishop Ireland; the other side con- 
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vinced that only through a compromise system like the Faribault 
Plan could their parochial system endure. From Rochester, Bishop 
McQuaid sourly accused Archbishop Ireland of “false liberalism” and 
warned of the harm which these wrong ideas were doing to the 
laity. “These innocent people,” he noted, “accept everything that 
drops from the lips of a cardinal or a bishop as gospel truth.” 

For Gibbons, this was an anguished hour. In his customary charity 
he was silently appalled at the uncharity of bishops of the Catholic 
Church who were publicly attacking each other. His lifelong efforts 
to assimilate the Catholic Church with the American culture were 
still being undermined by the Cahenslyites. Now the strongly anti- 
Catholic American Protective Association even undertook to attack 
the cardinal’s friendship with Grover Cleveland, who was running 
for his second term as President of the United States after four years 
out of office. The American Protective Association declared, “When 
Cleveland became President, he had installed in the White House 
a wire to the cardinal’s palace and he placed a Roman Catholic at 
the head of every division of the 1500 employees in the public de- 
partments. 

To this charge Cleveland courageously replied: “I know Car- 
dinal Gibbons and know him to be a good citizen and first-rate 
American and that his kindness of heart and toleration are in strik- 
ing contrast to the fierce intolerance and vicious malignity which 
disgrace some who claim to be Protestants. I know a number of 
members of the Catholic Church who were employed in the public 
service during my administration and I suppose there were many so 
employed. I should be ashamed of my Presbyterianism if these dec- 
larations gave ground for offense.” 

As more and more bishops were stung to angry utterance by the 
increasingly bitter controversy over education, the leaders of the 
A.P.A. reveled in the excitement. In 1893, showing a flash of real 
imagination and influenced by the recent publication of Pope Leo 
XIII’s encyclical on social conditions, Rerum Novarum, the organi- 
zation of bigots announced a new encyclical in which they solemnly 
announced that His Holiness had ordered all Catholics in the 
United States to rise, on July 31, the Feast of St. Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the hated Society of Jesus, and wipe out every heretic 
and Protestant in the country. The flurry of excitement was short- 
lived. When the supposed day of extermination passed peacefully, 
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the A.P.A. lamely asserted that the encyclical was really the product 
of the Jesuits! 

Through it all, Gibbons showed his customary prudence. Despite 
all attempts by reporters to interview him, he remained silent, await- 
ing the outcome of Ireland’s case. While he felt some concern that 
his private correspondence with Rome was being opened and cir- 
culated by his enemies, he made no accusations. Once in a moment 
of anguish he wrote to his friend Archbishop Ryan, “I am praying 
and sighing for peace.” 

During this year of stress, when attempts were made to alienate 
Gibbons from his friend Ireland, the cardinal movingly wrote him, 
“The effort will never succeed until Baltimore becomes so blind as 
not to see and admire honor, virtue, and heroism. Fear not, be 
prudent and conservative in words and wnitings.” 

Meanwhile Ireland had sailed for Rome, convinced that he could 
successfully defend the school question in person. Weeks of tedious 
waiting followed for Gibbons. About this time Cardinal Simeon, 
his old adversary at the Propaganda during the Knights of Labor 
battle, died, and Bishop McQuaid commented to Denis O’Connell, 
“The cardinals are going fast, and as the older ones die Gibbons’ 
chances for the papacy grow brighter. The miracle of credulity is 
found in the fact that there are people, himself included, who be- 
lieve that he has the ghost of a chance.” 

When Cardinal Gibbons learned that the Pope was preparing to 
render his decision and that he would undoubtedly favor Ireland, he 
wrote delightedly: “God bless the Pope! Yesterday I prayed at Mass 
that the Lord might inspire him and that right and justice should 
prevail. It is not the Faribault school that is on trial, but the question 
to be decided is whether the Church is to be governed here by men 
or by children, by justice and truth or by diplomacy and intrigue, 
whether the Church is to be honored as a bulwark of liberty and 
order or to be despised and suspected as an enemy of our institutions.” 

In April the Pope spoke two fateful words: “Tolerari Potest [It 
may be tolerated].” At once Ireland further antagonized the Ger- 
mans and the Jesuits by exulting: “The so-called Faribault Plan is 
now formally allowed in spite of Germans and Jesuits.” Yet despite 
the obvious victory for Ireland, the opposing bishops proceeded to 
interpret the decision as favorable to their side, insisting that the 
Faribault Plan was merely tolerated, not approved, and that it was a 
local and limited toleration. 
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Wearied by the war of words, Gibbons refused to make a state- 
ment, but in a letter he wrote: “It neither condemns nor approves 
but tolerates; it enjoins a cessation of controversy and urges that 
children not attending parochial schools be cared for.” Although he 
was naturally pleased at his friend’s victory, Gibbons wrote him 
warningly: “Be sure that no public expression will come from you 
which might be used by your enemies against you. Do nothing to 
wound or irritate. Your victory is a sufficient ground for the humilia- 
tion of others.” 

In this moment of Ireland’s triumph, Gibbons made a supreme 
effort to vindicate his friend. He wrote to the papal secretary of 
state, Cardinal Rampolla, recommending the red hat for Ireland and 
suggesting that the President of the United States would be gratified 
at this honor to an American prelate. The observant Sulpician, Abbé 
Magnien, who was one of Gibbons’ closest advisers, described for 
O’Connell the scene which preceded this momientous request. 

After much pondering on the subject and after inquiring of Mag- 
nien, “Should I do it?” or “Should I wait?” the cardinal wrote 
and signed the letter to Rampolla, then for a week he hesitated, re- 
fusing to allow Magnien to mail it. Finally he consented reluctantly. 
Without a second’s delay the abbé rushed to the post office. Mean- 
while the cardinal, doubting the wisdom of his course, had drafted a 
cablegram to Denis O’Connell in Rome, instructing him not to 
present the request to Rampolla. At this point Abbé Magnien, with 
French insouciance, tore up the cablegram, and the letter went 
through to Rome, the first of many official requests that would 
vainly besiege Rome to elevate Ireland to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. 

When Ireland heard the story he exclaimed, “Gibbons is exactly 
the weak man we have imagined, but good at heart.” To which de- 
rogatory remark Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, Gibbons’ biographer, 
responds that “the archbishop would have been better served if he 
had had a little more of Gibbons’ brand of weakness.” 

Although the Pope had spoken, confusion still remained on the 
school issue. Refusing to accept defeat, Archbishop Corrigan publicly 
stated that the Faribault Plan was condemned by Rome. Finally, 
over the objections of Gibbons and many other archbishops, His 
Holiness Leo XIII decided to terminate this controversy and to 
prevent further disputes. In the fall of 1892 he saw his opportunity. 
Fulfilling a request from the United States government for the 
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loan of some priceless Vatican-owned fifteenth-century maps for dis- 
play in the forthcoming Columbian Exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, Pope Leo XIII dispatched the maps in the hands of his 
personal representative, Archbishop Francesco Satolli, the Latin 
scholar who had represented him earlier at the dedication of the 
Catholic University in Washington and who, on his arrival in this 
country, spoke no English. 

Arriving in New York, Satolli attended the archbishops’ annual 
meeting, where he presented a fourteen-point program in which he 
reiterated the Pope’s toleration of Ireland’s school plan, refused to 
condemn the American public school system, and, although calling 
for an expansion of the parochial schools, explicitly forbade any 
punishment by American bishops of those parents who sent their 
children to the public schools. At this broad papal toleration of the 
dual school system in the United States the “old lion,” Bishop Mc- 
Quaid, roared, “We are all in a nice pickle, thanks to Leo XIII 
and his delegate. Just as our arduous work of forty-five years was 
beginning to bear fruit, they arbitrarily upset the whole. If an enemy 
had done this!” 

Yet the school dispute was ended, for the time being, because 
the Pope had spoken. Five weeks after his representative’s arrival in 
the United States, His Holiness, satisfied that there would be no 
American governmental objections, appointed Archbishop Satolli as 
his personal representative, or apostolic delegate, to the hierarchy of 
the United States. Satolli would possess no diplomatic status, but he 
would have full authority to act as an intermediary in any further 
disputes among the hierarchy, and his decision would be final. 

Even as the American Protective Association was hurling the fren- 
zied charge of “Vice Pope!” and while Gibbons and the archbishops 
who had opposed Satolli’s coming were writing their acceptance of 
this fait accompli, the cardinal of Baltimore recognized that the pur- 
pose of the Pope was peace. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


But peace was not to be so easily won. The new delegate, Arch- 
bishop Satolli, whose mission was to restore harmony among the 
American bishops, would soon become embroiled himself in a bit- 
ter battle of two books—which he would heatedly describe as “this 
disastrous pest which has spread its contagion to two worlds.” 

For Cardinal Gibbons, this warfare would become the conclusive 
test of his courage—when all the ideas for which he had fought and 
the comrades whom he loved were under fire in Rome. Battle- 
hardened from his recent involvement in the arena of archbishops, 
he remained full of charity. But he watched in growing disbelief as 
the fatal division between “liberals” and “conservatives” in the 
Church of the United States began to repeat itself in Europe, but 
with the American ideas misunderstood and distorted. ‘Then the in- 
credible sprang up—‘a phantom heresy, which existed everywhere, 
anywhere, nowhere,” and which, like some deadly blossom fed on 
religious hatred, diffused its fatal vapors over two continents. 

Yet in the early years of the gay nineties, Gibbons and his “liberal” 
friends—Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Keane, and Monsignor O’Con- 
nell—felt few forebodings; the outlook was promising for them. Their 
triumph in the German question seemed to assure a fuller Amen- 
canization of the immigrant; the papal decree of toleration for Ire- 
land’s school plan gave promise of harmony between Catholics and 
their numerous non-Catholic neighbors. Gibbons could even dismiss 
as “passion and prejudice and bad manners” the accusations hurled 
against the Church by the American Protective Association, always 
most rabid during an election year, and the rumors such as “The 
Irish are making America into a papal state—priests in California 
are allowed to travel on the railroad free,” and the action by a com- 
mittee in New York State who appealed to President Grover Cleve- 
land to approve a bill excluding Catholics from West Point and 
Annapolis. 
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Now the “liberals” scored another victory when Archbishop Sa- 
tolli, in his first official act as mediator, reviewed the case of the 
rebellious Dr. McGlynn. Since his excommunication some years be- 
fore, McGlynn had been noisily lecturing on “The Pope in Politics” 
and other inflammatory subjects before his disgruntled admirers. 
After Archbishop Satolli had studied the offending economic the- 
ories of the New York priest, he submitted them to a committee of 
professors from the Catholic University, who pronounced them harm- 
less. At once the papal delegate absolved Dr. McGlynn from church 
censures, restored him to his functions as a priest, and the reinstated 
McGlynn set out for Rome, where he met a kind reception. 

This final settlement of the McGlynn case pleased Gibbons, for at 
the time of the priest’s excommunication he had warned, “I hope I 
am mistaken, but my impression is that it will lead to the loss of 
many souls and to a weakening in some places of the reverence due 
to the Holy See.” Archbishop Ireland was pleased—but for a different 
reason. Gleefully he anticipated Archbishop Corrigan’s reception of 
the news, predicting, “It will break the poor man’s heart.” 

Flamboyantly Ireland continued what one bishop disgustedly 
called his “clatter,” shielded by the influence of Cardinal Gibbons. 
Educated in France, Ireland spoke the language fluently and was the 
pet of the French Republicans. These were now basking in papal 
approval, for His Holiness had published in 1892 his encyclical to 
the French hierarchy, urging the Ralliément—the rallying of all 
French Catholics to the support of the Third Republic. Lecturing 
in Paris, Archbishop Ireland supported this cause when he boasted 
of the American system as “the Church’s happy self-government 
under a Constitution which makes Caesarism impossible.” Gibbons, 
who somewhat reluctantly admired Ireland’s audacity even while he 
tried to tone it down, felt a wholehearted admiration for Ireland’s 
proficiency in French, which he himself lacked. He complimented 
Ireland: “It was a hazardous undertaking to fight for Republicanism 
in a foreign tongue before an audience largely unfriendly.” 

Ireland was joined in his preaching of the American Gospel, 
though less loudly, by other optimistic bishops, who saw in the great 
progress and freedom of the Church in the United States unlimited 
opportunities for the spread of Catholicism. But now these “Ameni- 
canizers” were most imprudently attempting to “teach” their meth- 
ods to the European Church, which antedated them by centuries. 
Bold statements abounded. “If the Pope in the future is to have 
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any world-wide prestige,” Ireland declared, “he must deal as never 
before with America.” A Paulist smugly stated, “It is no reflection 
upon other countries to believe that our methods for the propagation 
of the Christian Gospel are quicker, healthier, and more thorough.” 
During the world-wide excitement following the apparition of the 
Virgin at Lourdes, a well-meaning bishop explained that America 
had received no apparition because she did not “need” one. Even 
the papal delegate was entranced with the American dream—at first. 
Addressing a tremendous gathering of lay Catholics in 1892, Sa- 
tolli declared, ““Go forward, in one hand bearing the book of Chris- 
tian truth and in the other the Constitution of the United States! 
Christian truth and American liberty will make you free, happy, and 
prosperous.” 

Such boundless “arrogance” in this “upstart” American Church 
(which, Europeans noted, was still in a missionary status) was posi- 
tively guaranteed to breed trouble. As historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager comments, “American optimism was impenetrable and un- 
conquerable. When they imagined heaven, Americans thought of it 
as operating under an American constitution.” This optimism was 
not shared by politically sophisticated Europeans. The numerous 
monarchists in France who despised all forms of Republicanism 
naturally detested Archbishop Ireland for endorsing the Third 
Republic. The Germans were still smarting under their defeat in 
Cahenslyism. In Rome the Jesuits were warily studying Ireland’s 
unflattering references to religious orders, and the Redemptorists 
recalled that Father Isaac Hecker had been dismissed from their order 
before he founded the Paulists, a missionary society which, unlike 
most religious orders, required no solemn vows of its members. 

For the concept of American democracy many Frenchmen felt 
only contempt, greeting it with such derisive comments as, “The 
sovereignty of the people is a heresy,” or “The United States is a 
nation not yet in swaddling clothes; it is yet to be born.” Although 
they grudgingly noted the success of the Church in the United States, 
many Europeans completely misunderstood the reasons. The Ameri- 
can separation of church and state was incomprehensible to many, 
since in their eyes the Church was either persecuted or patronized 
by the state and there could be no neutral middle ground. All who 
were not Catholics were regarded as implacable foes—not fellow 
Christians. Any attempt by Catholics and non-Catholics to work to- 
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gether was labeled “treasonable collusion with the enemies of the 
Church.” 

Amid this gulf of misunderstanding between the American and 
the European Church, the tide began to turn against the “Ameri- 
canizing” bishops. The first sign of trouble was the papal condemna- 
tion in 1893 of three secret societies which were popular in the 
United States—the Odd Fellows, the Sons of Temperance, and the 
Knights of Pythias. This was a condemnation which Cardinal Gib- 
bons would vainly try to reverse. Then in the fall of 1893, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Keane, after seeking papal 
approval, decided to take part in the World Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago. Here representatives of most of the world’s religions 
(except the Anglicans) met in a ten-day public forum. Hundreds 
of thousands of onlookers heard Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians earnestly explaining their doctrines. Insisting that “we 
appeal only to the tribunal of conscience and of intellect,” Cardi- 
nal Gibbons delivered a blessing and gave the opening and closing 
prayers, while Bishops Keane and Ireland read papers on Catholic 
doctrine. 

Gibbons had joined this optimistic endeavor to demonstrate the 
basic unity of men’s belief, hoping to appeal to a vast mixed audience 
not easily reached under ordinary conditions. But he had his qualms 
about the Parliament and he wrote a lengthy explanation to Rome, 
while Bishop Keane declared, “I take it for granted I shall be 
denounced for it.” Even Ireland wondered “if the game is worth 
the arrogance we have to suffer.” Naturally, Bishop McQuaid was 
opposed to the Parliament, describing it as “every pretense of re- 
ligious denomination from Mohammedanism and Buddhism to the 
lowest form of evangelicism and infidelity.” The Catholic World, 
which was the Paulist publication founded by Father Hecker, trum- 
peted admiringly, “St. Peter in the streets of Jerusalem on the day 
of Pentecost did not have firmer convictions of the truths he taught 
and the falsity of the religious beliefs of his hearers than did Cardinal 
Gibbons when he made his presentation of the belief of the Catholic 
Church!” 

Although this unique attempt at Catholic co-operation with non- 
Catholics was regarded as successful, it was not repeated. An attempt 
to stage a similar one in Paris was defeated—the innate skepticism 
of the French, Rome felt, would only be stimulated by such a forum. 
But the Parliament of Religions had unhappy results for Gibbons 
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and his friends. Hostile critics, at home and abroad, saw in this 
Parliament not a typical American attempt to promote the claims 
of Catholicism in a mixed society, but instead the specter of indif- 
ferentism, or the easygoing tolerance of all religions as equally valid 
and merely different roads leading to the same heaven. ‘The critics 
of this Parliament would bide their time—they would not forget it. 

Meanwhile the anti-Catholic accusations of the American Protec- 
tive Association grew shriller during the campaigns preceding the 
United States congressional elections. They drew a sharp answer 
from the intellectual Bishop John L. Spalding, who declared, “The 
Pope would not, if he could, could not if he would harm America.” 
As the political excitement mounted, Archbishop Ireland, always an 
ardent Republican, precipitated a new crisis by attending political 
rallies in New York City. While Archbishop Corrigan sternly resented 
this action, to Bishop McQuaid it was the last straw—the archbishop 
from St. Paul had “invaded” the Archdiocese of New York and he 
decided, without authorization, to retaliate. Clad in his full episcopal 
robes and brandishing his crozier, Bishop McQuaid denounced Arch- 
bishop Ireland from the pulpit of the Rochester Cathedral for his 
political activities, then proudly remarked that in his own efforts to 
avoid political entanglements for the holy office of bishop he had 
refrained from voting for twenty-seven years! 

To Cardinal Gibbons, who considered the pnivilege of voting a 
civic duty but who never revealed his choice of candidate, this public 
politicking of Ireland was imprudent, but McQuaid’s attack on a 
brother bishop was a disgrace. To Cardinal Rampolla, the papal 
secretary of state, he reported the event and received a regretful 
acknowledgment from him of “this deplorable incident.” Sadly 
Bishop John Kain of West Virginia observed, “The enemies of the 
Church are chuckling at the discord in our ranks.” But Bishop 
McQuaid, though rebuked for his behavior, was still convinced that 
the methods of Ireland and Keane were dangerous and he com- 
plained to Rome, “Of late years a spirit of liberalism is springing up 
in our body under such leaders as Monsignor Ireland and Monsignor 
Keane which, if not checked in time, will bring disaster on the 
Church.” 

Yet Ireland was thoroughly impenitent, merely awaiting the chance 
to strike back at Bishop McQuaid, which came a few months later 
when he delivered a speech on “American Citizenship” in Chicago. 
Ireland provoked a storm of delighted applause when, with his eyes 
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flashing, his great mane of white hair thrown back, he thundered, 
“Any American who refuses to vote deserves disfranchisement or 
exile!” Gleefully he wrote to Gibbons, “People were wicked enough 
to see in these words an allusion to His Lordship of Rochester.” Yet, 
despite his belligerence, Ireland was warmhearted and generous to- 
ward his friends and extravagant in his praise of Gibbons: “In this 
desert of ours so poorly tenanted with men who see beyond narrow 
frontiers, who put high interest above self, who have the courage of 
their convictions, what should have become of us if God had not 
cared for the See of Baltimore by placing you in it!” 

Now another omen of impending trouble arrived—the long- 
awaited message from Pope Leo XIII in 1893, the papal letter which 
was called Longinqua Oceani. In this teaching letter to the American 
bishops the Pope expressed high praise for the vigor and devotion 
of the Church in the United States but added a warning note, as- 
serting that it was erroneous to suppose that the separation of Church 
and State in the United States was “the most desirable status of 
the Church or that it would be universally lawful or expedient for 
state and church to be, as in America, dissevered and divorced.” For 
the generally favorable tone of the letter Gibbons was grateful, but 
he was dubious as to the reaction of non-Catholics to the church- 
state reference. “That clause,” he remarked, “will of course be as- 
sailed by the Protestant press. They would assail an inspired Gospel 
coming from the Pope!” 

Four months later Cardinal Gibbons set out for Rome, again hop- 
ing to reverse the stand of the Holy See on secret societies. ‘The 
cardinal had refused to publish the recent papal condemnation of 
them, fearing the fireworks of A.P.A. abuse which such an announce- 
ment would set off. For this refusal, the papal delegate in pained 
surprise had denounced Gibbons to Rome for “insubordination.” 
From this time on, Archbishop Satolli’s sympathies for the policies of 
Gibbons and his friends waned rapidly, and his allegiance was 
soon transferred to Corrigan and his allies. 

This was a summer of sadness for Cardinal Gibbons. Not only 
was he wholly unsuccessful in Rome in repealing the ban on secret 
societies, but on his arrival at Humility Street he saw a shocking 
change in Denis O’Connell. Wordlessly the rector of the American 
College handed Gibbons his resignation. The brilliant and tireless 
O’Connell, the known favorite of Gibbons and the Roman agent of 
the American bishops, had toppled suddenly from favor. His devotion 
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to the “liberal” bishops had angered the conservatives, who claimed 
that he did not represent their views at all; and his New World self- 
reliance had exasperated the Roman churchmen, who distrusted 
his independence. An agent of bishops who was not himself a bishop, 
he was vulnerable to attack. The word went out that “O’Connell 
must go,” and his resignation, which alleged reasons of health, was 
accepted with dispatch by Pope Leo XIII. Privately O’Connell ex- 
claimed, “Too much tribulation, and I want peace and rest. All 
the rest is anguish and tribulation of spirit.” 

As Gibbons faced the defeated monsignor, who was his trusted 
guide amid the maze of ecclesiastical politics in Rome, he saw the 
anguish in the other’s eyes. The tribulation and the anguish he 
would share, for he had loved Denis O’Connell for nearly thirty 
years, since as a new bishop in North Carolina he had discovered 
the promising young student in St. Charles College. Through all 
of O’Connell’s subsequent career and especially during his ten years 
in Rome, the cardinal had turned to him with affection and con- 
fidence, seeking his advice and, more importantly, following it. Now, 
in the hour of O’Connell’s humiliation, he suffered with him. When 
they parted and Gibbons returned to Baltimore, he wrote him, “You 
are almost hourly in my thoughts.” 

But despite the unexpectedness of the blow, Gibbons was quick 
to protect O’Connell, continuing his appointment as vicar of his 
titular church of St. Mary’s Beyond the Tiber. Here, under the 
cardinal’s protection, Monsignor O’Connell could at least remain on 
the Roman scene and possess some freedom of action. Still yearning 
over O’Connell’s hurt, Gibbons begged Archbishop Ireland to write 
a letter consoling their friend. Later, ignoring the complaints of the 
Roman canons of his church in Trastevere concerning O’Connell’s 
long absences from the church, Gibbons began a tireless campaign 
to win for his friend the rank and dignity of a bishop. 

When Gibbons received a complaint from the papal secretary of 
state that O’Connell was calling himself “Bishop of St. Mary’s in 
Trastevere,” he made careful inquiries, only to learn that a printer’s 
“devil” was responsible for the error. O’Connell had ordered some 
stationery printed, and it appeared bearing the word Vescovo, or 
bishop, instead of Vicario, or vicar. 

Although Gibbons was resigned to the frequent “wild misstate- 
ments” about the Church which were published in the newspapers, 
he was suddenly irked during this unhappy summer by press reports 
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and he wrote from Rome, “On this side of the Atlantic, intrigue and 
deceitful diplomacy are reduced to a science.” 

The forced resignation of Denis O’Connell was immediately seized 
on by the opposition as a resounding defeat for Gibbons and his 
friends. ‘The cardinal was doubly wounded when a few months later 
O’Connell, who was overly sensitive in defeat, fancied that Gibbons’ 
affection for him had cooled. To his titular vicar in Rome, Gibbons, 
who was seldom emotional, wrote one of his most moving letters: 
“God alone knows how much I have suffered on account of your 
sufferings since I went to Rome. You have not been out of my mind 
for a single day since then. And the event which occurred then—your 
retirement from the College—has cast a shade over my whole life. 
You are often even in my dreams. I wake up after enjoying in fancy 
the pleasure of meeting you again and of enjoying your company. 
Even my trip to Santa Fe, with all its distractions, was clouded by 
the sorrow I felt in your sorrow. And what has made my depression 
more heavy was the fact that I could not communicate it to anyone 
but Dr. Magnien. After receiving your former letter, I have risen 
from the table without breaking my fast. 

“There is no anguish keener than that which one feels who is 
under the imputation (however innocent) of being disloyal to a 
friend. You were the only friend I ever had in Rome. I have no 
correspondence with anyone there except of a purely official nature. 
You were always a faithful friend to me and I relied implicitly on 
your advice.” 

Even while he was busy trying to restore Denis O’Connell to favor, 
constantly appealing to Roman officials to “do something” for him, 
Gibbons faced a new attack at home. The A.P.A. was increasing its 
harassment of the Church, again attacking the apostolic delegate 
and reviving the old blood-and-thunder lectures on “Crime and the 
Confessional,” “Rum and Rome, the Twin Devils in the Republic,” 
and “The Jugglery of Jesuitism.” It was the presidential election 
year of 18096, in which William McKinley was running against the 
golden-tongued William Jennings Bryan. Growing bolder, the presi- 
dent of the A.P.A. declared in a Washington speech, “The keystone 
of the A.P.A., in fact, is that a papist, no matter how liberal nomi- 
nally, is not a consistent citizen of the United States. Entire renuncia- 
tion of the papacy must precede his acceptance as a candidate worthy 
of its suffrage.” 

Ordinarily Gibbons ignored these attacks on the Church, conf- 
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dent that the basic good sense of his fellow citizens would disprove 
their charges. Now, however, he was goaded to a reply. With un- 
wonted force he declared, “Catholics have never interfered with the 
civil and political rights of those who differed from them. We de- 
mand the same rights for ourselves and nothing more, and will be 
content with nothing less. Not only is it the duty of all parties 
distinctly to set their faces against the false and un-American prin- 
ciples thrust forward of late, but much as I would regret the entire 
identification of any religious body as such with any political party, 
I am convinced that the members of a religious body whose nights, 
civil and religious, are attacked will naturally and unanimously es- 
pouse the cause of the party which has the courage openly to avow 
the principles of the civil and religious liberty according to the Con- 
stitution. Patience is a virtue, but it is not the only virtue. When 
pushed too far, it may degenerate into pusillanimity.” 

Hardly had Gibbons regained his balance after-the fall of O’Con- 
nell when another friend was struck down. The following year the 
Holy See requested the resignation of Bishop Keane from his post 
as first rector of the Catholic University in Washington, on the some- 
what specious grounds that this post should not be held indefinitely. 
It was Gibbons’ unhappy duty to wire Bishop Keane to come to 
Baltimore, where, in St. Mary’s Seminary, he handed the Pope’s 
message to the tall, scholarly, tight-lipped Keane. Silently, in the 
presence of Gibbons and several Sulpicians, Bishop Keane read the 
news, then withdrew to the chapel, where “he spent fully an hour 
before the Blessed Sacrament.” Returning to Gibbons, he spoke 
quietly: “This is God’s will, and who am I to question it?” 

But if Bishop Keane could accept his dismissal with perfect sub- 
mission, there were others who could not. He was a popular prelate 
in Washington, and his dismissal caused angry murmurings. In writ- 
ing to Rome of Keane’s acceptance, Cardinal Gibbons asserted, 
“The decision has been painful to us, especially because of the fact 
that it has been so sudden and that it was unforeseen.” He mentioned 
the profound public resentment at the news. “This truly extraordi- 
nary fact proves the interest which the country takes in the affairs 
of the Catholic Church and also the great place that Monsignor 
Keane occupies in the esteem and affection of his fellow citizens.” 
A Baltimore clergyman expressed to Gibbons “my burning indigna- 
tion at the manner of his removal and of the indignity thereby put 
upon Your Eminence.” 
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This was indeed a reversal for Gibbons and his friends—for Keane 
and Gibbons and Ireland had worked together since the famous 
Knights of Labor battle, a powerful and close-knit triumvirate. Widely 
known for his patriotism, his idealism, and his success in winning 
converts to the Church, Keane had already drawn fire from the con- 
servatives. His heroic efforts to launch the Catholic University had 
brought him endless attacks. Worst of all, the former apostolic dele- 
gate, Satolli, who was now back in Rome as a cardinal, had developed 
a dislike for him which grew, until O’Connell later reported, “Sa- 
tolli’s opposition is like a passion.” 

As expected, the conservatives were delighted at the news. Bishop 
McQuaid wrote to Archbishop Corrigan, “What collapses on every 
side! Gibbons, Ireland, and Keane! ‘They were cock of the walk for 
a while and dictated to the country and thought to run our dioceses 
for us. They may change their policy and repent. They can never 
repair the harm done in the past.” 

A few days later, at the opening exercises of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Bishop Keane addressed a tense assembly of faculty and stu- 
dents: “I have a secret to tell you this morning. It is a secret no 
longer.” (The newspapers had seen to that.) After announcing his 
release from the office of rector, he added, “Do not question why 
the Holy Father has done this. It is sufficient that he has done it; 
therefore, it is wisely and well done.” 

The cardinal’s reactions were reported by the Irish World: “Many 
of the students and visitors sobbed audibly. When Cardinal Gibbons 
tose to speak, his voice trembled and broke and he made no effort 
to hide the tears that rushed to his eyes. Then in a half-sobbing 
tone he said, ‘I am a hard man to move, but today I am moved 
with the most profound sorrow I have ever felt in a long life full of 
sorrow.’ ” 

Another newspaper report continued, quoting Gibbons: ““You 
may have many rectors whose names will be brilliant in the annals of 
the university, but you will never have one more notable for zeal, 
devotion, and above all, for absolute disinterestedness and self-denial 
than John Joseph Keane. I always admired and respected him before, 
but his conduct on this occasion has made me love him more than 
ever.’”” The reporter concluded, “Gibbons spoke with more feeling 
than he had showed for years.” 

Press reaction to Keane’s dismissal was almost wholly unfavorable. 
The Pope’s action was described as “high-handed interference in 
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American affairs,” “an arbitrary act,” and further “proof” that the 
Church was a “foreign institution.” The accusations widened. In 
November the New York Journal published a cablegram supposedly 
originating in Rome, declaring that Ireland was “an apostle of 
heresy” and would be summoned to Rome for disciplining. Two 
days later headlines screamed, “Gibbons called to Rome for removal 
from See of Baltimore!” and “Gibbons, Ireland, and Keane under 
papal censure.” So sensational and widespread were the newspaper 
stories concerning the three “liberal” bishops that the hierarchy com- 
plained to the new apostolic delegate, Sebastiano Martinelli. Soon 
a public denial from Rome branded these stories as lies. 

During 1896, a year of increasing tension for the Church in the 
United States, Gibbons published his book The Ambassador of 
Christ, a volume of essays on the priesthood which is probably his 
most self-revealing work. For in this book Cardinal Gibbons shows 
the strength and the simplicity of his ideal of the priesthood, an ideal 
to which he was remarkably faithful. From his firsthand experience 
he wrote the following description of odium theologicum, religious 
hatred: 

“Though more rare than other causes of enmity, religious hatred is 
proverbially intense and implacable. The contestants in the con- 
troversy confine themselves for a while to the subjects under con- 
sideration. After hotly arguing the question for a time, they gradually 
glide into personalities and impugn each other’s motives. While both 
were probably within the line of orthodoxy, one took a conservative, 
the other a liberal view of the subject. The one leaned to the side 
of authority, the other contended for freedom. The conservative 
begins to call his liberal opponent a radical; the liberal stamps the 
conservative a reactionary. The conservative goes a step further and 
throws out thinly veiled hints about his antagonist’s heterodoxy—a 
method of controversy which is aptly called ‘poisoning the wells.’ 
The liberal retaliates by calling his opponent a fossil. The respective 
allies of the two combatants take up the dispute and fan the 
flame. The arena of this war of words is still more widened when 
the newspapers plunge into the debate and sometimes, without car- 
ing to ascertain the original basis of the discussion, decide the dispute 
with oracular dogmatism according to their individual prejudices. 
Once the subject of discussion has drifted into the open sea of 
promiscuous controversy, it is as hard to lead it back to its first moor- 
ings as to gather up feathers scattered by the winds.” 
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If he had possessed a crystal ball, Cardinal Gibbons could not 
have given a clearer picture of the course of religious hatred. For at 
this moment in France a book was being translated that would be- 
come the rallying point for the intense religious hatred of many 
European Catholics. The book was The Life of Father Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, which had been written in 1891, three years after the death 
of the founder of the Paulists, by a fellow Paulist, Father Walter 
Elliott. The Life was really an admiring study of Hecker’s missionary 
methods in the United States rather than a definitive biography, 
and it carried a eulogistic introduction by Archbishop John Ireland, 
who called Hecker “the ornament, the flower of our American priest- 
hood.” 

Although the book had caused little stir in the United States, it 
was later translated into French. At first it was turned down by 
several publishers in France with the comment, “This will not 
sell well in France.” However, in the hands of Abbé Felix Klein, a 
brilliant young professor at the Catholic Institute of France who was 
a warm admirer of Hecker, the Life began to fare better. Klein re- 
vised and retranslated the work, wrote a glowing if somewhat inac- 
curate thirty-five-page preface summing up Hecker’s teachings, and 
found a publisher for it in 1897. La Vie de Pére Hecker was an 
immediate hit in France and went through seven editions in a short 
time. 

Now arose a strange paradox—a controversial best seller in France 
growing out of a seldom-read book published six years earlier in 
America; a priest who had lived in comparative obscurity in the 
United States becoming a storm center in Europe nine years after 
his death. For The Life of Father Hecker, in the French edition, 
was snatched up by the French Republicans as a charter for their 
whole new approach to church affairs under the Third Republic, 
while by the opposing royalists it was seized, first with whispers, 
then with shouts, as a doctrine of unorthodoxy. All of the teachings 
of Father Hecker, soundly and successfully applied in the United 
States, were now caricatured in France, contemptuously or ecstat- 
ically labeled “Americanism”—flaunted like a banner by one side, 
while the other side cried “Heresy!” 

What was this Americanism? What was this strange doctrine which 
stirred Catholics in Europe to a frenzy—“Their hatred is almost un- 
believable,” O’Connell reported—and of which the average Ameti- 
can Catholic was hardly aware? Bishop Keane, who had been a close 
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friend of Father Hecker, gave a definition: “Americanism is merely 
¢ the sentiment of Catholics toward their country—a feeling of satis- 
faction, of gratitude, and of devotion to which Archbishop Carroll 
first gave expression. It is not a system, nor a doctrinal program, nor 
any kind of propaganda.” 

But this was not the meaning the hostile French Catholics found 
in “Americanism.” To them it was a dangerous and elaborate con- 
spiracy to lure the unwary out of the Church. Driven by that religious 
hatred which Gibbons had ably described, showing a mixture of envy 
and misunderstanding of the Church in the United States, the 
French assailants burned with a desire to convict freedom-loving 
American Catholics of unorthodoxy and to transform the patriotic 
and zealous Father Hecker into a “good Protestant.” With the pe- 
culiar intensity of fanatics, they “saw” in the founder of the Paulists, 
now dead, the leader of a new and false theological doctrine whose 
chief lieutenants were Ireland and Keane. To be sure, neither of 
these optimistic and articulate bishops was noted for his discretion, 
and both had accumulated powerful enemies. Personal bitterness 
against Ireland and Keane stung their adversaries—for among the 
most vindictive foes of “Americanism” were the German Jesuits, who 
had not forgotten Cahenslyism nor Ireland’s remarks against religious 
orders; Abbé George Péries, a former professor at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, who had vowed revenge against Bishop Keane when he was 
dismissed from his post; and the unforgetting Cardinal Satolli. 

Delightedly hailing the appearance in France of Hecker’s Life, 
Denis O’Connell called it “the supernatural philosophy of the whole 
movement—given out by a saint!” Privately he confessed later that he 
had never read the book through, explaining, “It is too long.” Per- 
haps if the book had been read more thoroughly by all who dis- 
cussed it, the controversy might have been averted. But in that highly 
charged air of religious acrimony, the book was merely a convenient 
excuse. Reading it with hostile eyes, the conservative French Catho- 
‘ lics professed to find in this Life of Father Hecker several distinct 
heretical doctrines. 

Quoting Father Hecker’s statement that “there is too much wait- 
ing upon the actions of others; the layman waits for the priest, the 
priest for the bishop, and the bishop for the Pope, while the Holy 
., Ghost sends down to all the reproof that He is prompting each 
one and no one moves for Him,” they professed to discover in 
these words an overreliance on the guidance of the individual soul 
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by the Holy Ghost, or a kind of Protestant “private inspiration” 
which would tend to lessen the spiritual direction of the Church. 

From his reference to “natural” and “supernatural” virtues, they 
accused Hecker of stressing the doer over the thinker, the active 
over the contemplative, the promoting of a life of action for its own 
sake. In his distinction between the “active” and the “passive” vir- 
tues (a distinction which even Hecker’s closest followers were power- 
less to explain), they found endless aberrations. In the fact that 
the Paulists take no solemn vows (for reasons of greater mobility in 
their mission work), Hecker’s enemies detected a hatred of religious 
orders, Finally, in his belief that “the work of evangelizing America 
demands new methods and these new methods call for newly 
equipped men,” the critics saw a dangerous “whittling down” of 
church doctrine in order to make converts. 

This, then, was “Americanism’”—the deliberate distortion by Eu- 
ropean theologians of the patriotic, confident, forceful, and above 
all successful missionary methods of American Catholics as origi- 
nated by Father Hecker and carried out by Gibbons, Ireland, and 
Keane. “Had Father Hecker never lived, our enemies would have 
found it necessary to invent another nickname,” Abbé Klein com- 
plained. From this supposed false doctrine, the enemies of Hecker 
deduced an elaborate conspiracy by his followers to spread his teach- 
ings abroad. “Most of our foes have never read our book, only 
truncated quotations,” Klein observed. Even now the so-called 
“Americanizers” were hardly aware of the bitterness of the oppo- 
sition, since in their innocence they refused to take seriously these 
extravagant accusations. Sadly Abbé Klein remarked, “Father Hecker 
was too innocent to escape from the shrewd professional heresy- 
hunters” who were now pouncing on his Life. 

As the discussion of Americanism spread throughout Europe, 
Monsignor O’Connell was invited to explain the meaning of the 
term at the Fourth International Catholic Scientific Congress in 
Fribourg, Switzerland. O’Connell was chosen instead of Bishop 
Keane, “who would have put his two feet in it,” as the Sulpician 
Abbé Magnien observed. In his explanation, O’Connell ably distin- 
guished between the purely political meaning of Americanism and 
the term in its religious sense; described the meaning of separation 
of church and state in the United States and defined Americanism, 
much as Keane had, as the loyal devotion of Catholics to their 
government. Gibbons was delighted with O’Connell’s speech and 
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wrote him, “Every sentence conveys a pregnant idea and the rela- 
tions of church and state are admirably set forth, especially for the 
eye of Rome. ‘If this be treason, let them make the most of it,’ to 
use the words of Patrick Henry. I must congratulate you on your 
success. I have often written and spoken on the subject, but you 
have gone more profoundly to the root.” 

Yet many of O’Connell’s hearers in Fribourg were not convinced. 
“The windy Bishop of Nancy” the nickname given to His Excellency 
» Charles Turinaz, charged that Father Hecker was really a Protestant 
* because he left the Church, like the Protestants, to follow the in- 
/ ternal guidance of the Holy Spirit. This was the first overt accusa- 
tion against Hecker, which neither Keane nor O’Connell took too 
seriously. Instead Bishop Keane, who now held an honorary post 
in Rome and was derided by one sharp-tongued critic as “the loud- 
mouthed canon by the Tiber,” wrote hopefully to Gibbons that “the 
bulk of sentiment is on our side.” 

Yet Gibbons, always a practical realist, was not convinced that all 
was well. Intuitively he scented danger. When he received a request 
from Father Elliott, the author of the controversial Life in English, 
for a written defense of Hecker which could be used in the next 
French edition of the book, Gibbons promptly sent his wholehearted 
endorsement: “His spirit was ever that of a faithful child of Holy 
’ Church, every way Catholic in the fullest meaning of the term, 
and his life adorned with the fruits of personal piety, but especially 
he was inspired with a zeal for souls of the true apostolic order, 
aggressive and yet prudent, attracting Protestants and yet entirely 
orthodox.” 

This generous statement took courage, for by publicly lending his 
prestige as the cardinal of Baltimore to the followers of Hecker who 
were now under fire in Rome, Gibbons was thereby including him- 
self in the general indictment, if indictment there should be. In 
France Abbé Dufresne acknowledged his words gratefully: “The 
name of Cardinal Gibbons is cited everywhere in Europe, showing 
how one is able to struggle for the Church on modern ground with 
a mingling of initiative and prudent judgment.” But the abbé, in 
his enthuisasm, was only half right. Gibbons was also being attacked 
in Europe—with imagination and vehemence. In France, L’Eclair 
accused the “Americanizer Party” of plotting with the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals to make Cardinal Gibbons the next Pope, since 
the eighty-eight-year-old Leo XIII could not live forever! Following 
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these accusations with interest, Gibbons himself noted to a friend, 
“T get my share. I am told that a Paris newspaper, La Vérité (save 
the mark) says that I am favoring Freemasonry, and the article is 
copied in a Canadian paper. May the Lord give us strength and 
patience to do our duty regardless of poisoned tongues.” 

That same month, as the ideological battle over Americanism 
grew on both sides of the Atlantic, actual war broke out on 
April 25, 1898, when the United States government declared war on 
Spain. This was a step which Gibbons had earnestly tried to prevent. 
Following the sinking of the American battleship Maine in February, 
and while the warmongers in the press were busily whipping the 
public to vengeance, the cardinal had preached in the Cathedral of 
the Assumption in Baltimore during a Requiem Mass for the victims 
of the sinking. 

“This nation,’ he told the excited congregation, “is too brave, 
too strong, too powerful, and too just to engage in an unrighteous 
or precipitate war. Let us remember that the eyes of the world are 
upon us, whose judgment we cannot despise, and that we will gain 
more applause and credit for ourselves by calm deliberation and mas- 
terly inactivity than by recourse to arms.” But his pleas were in 
vain. Under President McKinley the nation “lumbered sideways” 
into war and within four months swept to victory over Spain. Over- 
night the United States became a world power, and the swift victory 
silenced criticism in Europe while it increased dislike and suspicion 
of America. This dislike Bishop Keane felt keenly in Rome, writing, 
“We are the enemy.” 

Nor was the enemy in the Americanism battle idle. A new book 
appeared in French, attacking Father Hecker and bearing the sa- 
tirical title Is Father Hecker a Saint? ‘This venomous attack on 
Hecker and the American bishops was written by a Frenchman, 
Abbé Charles Maignen, who used the pen name Charles Martel. 
Described as “hot-brained and unscrupulous,” Maignen-alias-Martel 
had previously been removed from his chaplaincy by his bishop for 
making insulting attacks on public figures in France. Quoting not 
from Hecker’s own words but only from the French Life, the book 
was a malicious jumble of accusations and distortions. Although 
Maignen had failed to obtain the necessary imprimatur from the 
cardinal of Paris, he had succeeded in getting one from Alberto 
Lepidi, a Dominican who was master of the Sacred Palace at the 
Vatican, the Pope’s official censor. This imprimatur naturally dis- 
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turbed the Americans, since it seemed to imply papal approval of 
the book, and the Paulists began to fear that The Life of Father 
Hecker would soon be placed on the Index. 

A quick glance at the book showed Gibbons its virulence. Calling 
it “the most complete bad faith united to the most violent hatred,” 
he wrote to O’Connell, “I regard the attacks of Protestants as mild 
compared with the unprincipled course of these so-called Catholics, 
Our mission is surely a hard one here. While trying to exhibit the 
Church in all her beauty, we are assailed by those who would ex- 
hibit her in an odious light. But truth will prevail.” 

Now he drew up his formal protest to the Holy See. Gibbons was 
fully aware of the ruthlessness of Maignen, who had contrived to 
get an imprimatur, after a first refusal, for his libelous book, thereby 
suggesting that it had the approval of the Pope. With little imagina- 
tive effort the cardinal could visualize the swarm of ecclesiastical con- 
spirators buzzing noisily about the papal throne, waspishly intent on 
obtaining the fatal sting of condemnation for Hecker and the Ameri- 
can bishops. Deliberately, with stern face and narrowed eyes, he set 
down his denunciation of the Maignen book to Cardinal Rampolla: 
“I am writing to you to denounce the part of the book where it 
treats of Americanism, to protest with all the energy of my soul 
and conscience against this incriminating tendency brought against 
us, against these perverse insinuations of which we are the object 
and these revolting calumnies against an episcopate and a clergy 
entirely devoted to the salvation of souls and filled with veneration 
for the Holy See.” Declaring that “I could hardly believe my eyes to 
read such atrocities,” he continued: “What do they mean when they 
talk about Americanism in relation to this episcopate and this clergy? 
Of course we love our country and are devoted to it; we like its 
institutions because they allow us our whole liberty for goodness and 
allow us to spread more and more the action of religion and the 
influence of the Church. If that were what they call Americanism, 
wherein is the harm? But no, they are using the word like a scare- 
crow; they want to suggest a perverse tendency of a doctrine not 
only suspicious but clearly erroneous and even heretical. Well, I can 
guarantee to Your Eminence that all this is false, unfair, slanderous. 
I have no hesitation in affirming that you have not in the whole 
world an episcopate, a clergy, and believers more fundamentally 
Catholic, firmer in their faith, and more wholly devoted to the 
Holy See. The imprimatur granted to this libel gives it the meaning 
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of a serious work and one worthy of confidence.” He then pointed 
out that to many persons it would seem that it was no longer Mai- 
gnen but the Pope who was accusing the Catholics of the United 
States. “And I fear that among our political men and others the 
one meaning given to it will be a more or less hidden attack against 
the United States and a kind of revenge for Spain beaten in war by 
us.” 

By now the Americanism issue was being debated in virtually 
every episcopal residence and rectory in France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany. Newspapers in half a dozen languages screamed, 
“Americanism condemned! Paulists are anathema! Gibbons, Keane, 
and Ireland under papal censure!” By contrast, the issue was hardly 
discussed in the press of the United States, and the average American 
was scarcely aware of it. But American churchmen were speculating 
anxiously, some predicting “Rome will condemn,” while others in- 
sisted “Rome will not condemn.” In Rome both sides were appealing 
desperately to the Pope: the European conservatives, who were beg- 
ging him to crush this American-born heresy, and the American bish- 
ops, who were pleading that he spare the Church in the United 
States this undeserved infamy. 

This was a strange predicament for James Gibbons—to be await- 
ing judgment of his orthodoxy from Rome. For the author of The 
Faith of Our Fathers, a leading work on Catholic apologetics, to 
be suspected even remotely of heresy was to most Americans in- 
credible. For heresy is that spiritual crime amounting to a murder 
of the truth, which in centuries past had on occasion been punished 
by death. This deliberate deviation from church doctrine always 
creates scandal, but when formulated by a prince of the Church it 
is sacrilege. In 1898 it was a measure of the diabolical ingenuity of 
some Gallic theologians, with their devious distortions of the truth, 
that such an accusation could have been seriously made against Gib- 
bons, Ireland, or Keane. In the same decade in which the A.P.A. 
was accusing Gibbons of being too much a Catholic to be a good 
American, the French theologians were accusing him of being too 
much an American to be a good Catholic. 

For some time the American bishops had been dreading official 
word from Rome—for the papal secretary of state had assured Gib- 
bons that a papal letter was forthcoming which, however, would be 
“satisfactory” to him. At this euphemism, Gibbons’ Sulpician friend 
Magnien (not to be confused with Abbé Charles Maignen) retorted, 
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“But what does this mean? All this Roman rhetoric is at times very 
provoking.” Now from Rome, Bishop Keane wrote hopefully that 
“the letter would not be hurtful,’ and Denis O’Connell declared, 
“The danger is past and victory is near; our enemies are wild.” 
Archbishop Ireland, always a believer in direct action, set sail for 
Rome to ward off condemnation. 

Meanwhile the Pope, alarmed at the bitterness over Americanism 
which was dividing the Church in France, decided to act. He had 
listened attentively to both sides, weighing the evidence. Now the 
forceful letter which Gibbons had written protesting the Maignen 
book averted complete disaster for the Americanists. For during the 
vacation period, as O’Connell later reported, a decree from the 
Congregation of the Index, condemning the French translation of 
Hecker’s Life, was laid on the desk of His Holiness for the eighty- 
eight-year-old Pope to sign. This would be a kind of death warrant 
for the American bishops—a formal sign of Rome’s-disapproval. 

“Just at that time, however,” O’Connell declared, “the letter from 
Cardinal Gibbons came that ‘shook him.’” Pressed to sign, the Pope 
refused. Vehemently, his dark eyes burning in his chalk-white face, 
Leo XIII exclaimed, “No, I can do no more against these Americans, 
Now I reserve the entire affair to myself. I permit no more examina- 
tions of the book or anything else. I will arrange all myself with an 
encyclical.” ‘The decree of condemnation was set aside, and Leo 
himself took over the issue from the commission of Roman cardinals 
whom he had appointed to study it. He rejected their first harsh 
draft of the papal encyclical, softening and modifying it. Finally, 
on January 22, 1899, he signed the encyclical, which he called 
/Testem Benevolentiae (Proof of Our Love) and addressed it to 
“Our Beloved Son, James Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Priest of the 
Title Sancta Maria Beyond the Tiber, Archbishop of Baltimore.” 

Never was a papal letter more unwelcome than this illuminated 
parchment with its elegant Latin phrases which was received in 
Baltimore. It was a strange letter that Leo XIII had addressed to 
Gibbons and the American bishops—this “Proof of Our Love” which 
turned out to be a condemnation that did not condemn. Referring 
specifically to the French translation of The Life of Father Hecker, 
the pontiff mentioned certain erroneous opinions, such as the over- 
reliance on the Holy Ghost’s individual guidance; the stressing of 
“natural” over “supernatural” virtues; the distinction between “ac- 
tive and passive” virtues, the hostility toward religious orders, and 
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the use of “new” methods in making converts—these tendencies 
which “some comprise under the name of Americanism.” These 
opinions, if they did exist, the Pope declared should be condemned. 
But nowhere did he specifically state that they existed. He also care- 
fully excluded from the discussion those characteristic political and 
social qualities of the American people which were usually meant by 
the term “Americanism.” 

As Theodore Maynard observes, “Obviously what was condemned 
constituted heresy—only it did not exist in America. Americanism 
was merely the label which had become accidentally attached to it. 
The situation was that of a man on whose back a mischievous boy 
had pinned a paper. The innocent victim went wandering around 
wondering what it was that people could be staring at. Naturally, 
it was rather a shock to the ‘Americanists’ to discover that the paper 
had, in effect, written upon it, ‘I am a heretic,’ especially as they 
had prided themselves upon an unimpeachable orthodoxy.” 

Ireland reacted with characteristic fury, bitter over the failure of 
his mission to Rome: “Fanatics conjured up an Americanism and 
put such before the Pope. Lepidi and Mazzella wrote the body of 
the letter. I cannot pray that God forgive them.” Abbé Klein, with 
somewhat forced humor, called The Life of Father Hecker “The 
Book of the Month—because the Pope has made it so.” 

Amid the furor Gibbons remained serene. Preserving a public 
silence during the outcry in the press which followed the news of 
the papal letter, he withheld publication of the text of the letter for 
almost a month, until, on February 22, extracts cabled from L’Os- 
servatore Romano, the official Vatican newspaper, appeared in the 
American papers. Then he released the text to the Baltimore Sun 
for February 23, timing the release to get the least possible coverage. 
To O'Connell the cardinal confided, “It has excited scarcely any 
comment in the secular papers, and the Catholic papers, as far as 
received, have little to say about it except that they don’t see its 
application to our country. Of course a few Catholic papers—badly 
disposed—will very probably make much ado about it. But it is very 
discouraging to us that the American Church is not understood 
abroad and that its enemies are listened to, and that they can lie 
with impunity. I do not think that any of the questions discussed 
was a living question here. But I suppose the Holy Father had to act.” 

Now it was Gibbons’ turn to act—to send his formal reply to the 
letter which His Holiness had written to him. He waited, however, 
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until March 17, which happened to be the anniversary of the day 
twelve years before when he had received his red hat from the 
hands of Leo XIII in Rome. Respectfully he thanked the pontiff 
for his concern and for “having cast light on all these questions.” 

Then, with unmistakable firmness, he continued, “This doctrine, 
which I deliberately call extravagant and absurd, this Americanism, 
as it has been called, has nothing in common with the views, aspira- 
tions, doctrine, and conduct of Americans. I do not think that there 
can be found in the entire country a bishop, a priest, or even a lay- 
man with a knowledge of his religion who has ever uttered such 
enormities. No, this is not—it never has been and never will be— 
our Americanism. I am deeply grateful to Your Holiness for having 
yourself made this distinction in your apostolic letter.” 

Cardinal Gibbons went on to explain that he had waited, before 
teplying to the papal letter, in order to judge the effect of the docu- 
ment on public opinion, particularly on American Catholics. “I am 
happy, Most Holy Father, to be able to tell you that the attitude 
which had been expressed, while mixed with certain surprise that 
such doctrines could have been attributed to American Catholics, has 
been one of the most profound respect for the mind of the Holy See, 
of appreciation for the distinction which Your Holiness so justly 
makes between the doctrines which we, along with you, reject and 
those feelings of love for our country and its institutions which we 
share with our fellow citizens and which are such a powerful aid in 
accomplishing our work for the glory of God and the honor of Holy 
Church.” 

This was really a remarkable reply, demonstrating Gibbons’ essen- 
tial firmness under attack. Here was no attitude of humble submis- 
sion to the papal criticism, no vague agreement in an attempt to 
conciliate or please. Instead, with courteous distinctness and com- 
plete honesty he disagreed, insisting that the “absurd and extrava- 
gant” doctrines did not exist at all—never had existed in America. 
Noting the distinction which the Pope had made between the re- 
ligious and political aspects of Americanism, he took this opportu- 
nity to praise again those American institutions which he loved and 
which he regarded as a “powerful aid” in the work of the Church. 

Probably very close to the truth was Bishop Riordan’s remark that 
the false doctrines of Americanism “existed only in the imagination 
of three or four Frenchmen.” 

Since the letter had been addressed to all the American bishops, 
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all were expected to reply. Only Archbishop Corrigan and a few 
conservatives were openly pleased with the letter—although none of 
them could point out where the disputed doctrines were held. Cor- 
nigan wrote, “If Your Holiness had not come to our aid with your 
admirable letter, how numerous might have been those who, through 
ignorance rather than malice, would have been taken in the snare. 
The bishops and clergy would have had a heavy task to keep the 
people from error. Meanwhile this false Americanism would have 
taken tranquil possession in our midst, ever increasing its conquests.” 

A writer in the Church News was indignant “Think of it! Cardi- 
nal Gibbons given an instruction only suited to a two-cent catechism 
for children. Great God—are we made of such material that we will 
longer stand for this infamy!”’ But the general reaction was mild— 
practical-minded American Catholics could not get highly disturbed 
over a condemnation in which the culprit could not be found, and 
most non-Catholics soon lost interest in a controversy they did not 
begin to understand. Bishop O’Gorman of Sioux Falls commented, 
“The Pope’s letter has fallen flat. No interest. It is no use trying to 
get up a fight on this letter. The press, feeling the Catholic laity 
takes no interest, is indifferent.” 

Father Elliott, the unfortunate author of the Life of Father Hecker 
which had set off the storm, wrote sadly, “What vast, almost resist- 
less power these men have in the Church of our day!” Whiting to 
console him, Bishop John L. Spalding added with asperity, “It is 
again announced that Archbishop Ireland is to be made a cardinal. 
I would be glad to see him made anything that would keep him 
silent!” 

But Ireland was not so easily silenced. At the annual meeting of 
the archbishops in Baltimore in the fall of that year, Ireland tried 
to force through a motion that every bishop in the country should 
be asked if he knew of the existence of Americanism in his diocese 
and, if so, where it existed. The vote was a tie which Gibbons broke 
by voting “No.” Obviously the cardinal had had enough of Amerti- 
canism—but not so John Ireland. Disgustedly he wrote to Denis 
O’Connell, “Baltimore cried ‘Peace, Peace, death even for the sake 
of peace’—and nothing was effected.” At the height of the contro- 
versy, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Keane, and Monsignor O’Connell, 
realizing the vindictiveness of their enemies and perhaps dreading 
the judgment of posterity, made a three-way agreement that each 
would destroy all his papers concerning Americanism. The con- 
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scientious Keane followed the agreement literally—while character- 
istically Ireland and O’Connell did not. 
Yet the defeat suffered by Gibbons from the encyclical Testem 


‘ Benevolentia (Proof of our Love) was not final. After the excite- 


ment had died down, his efforts at last proved successful for Arch- 
bishop Keane. The friend for whom he had ceaselessly importuned 
Rome was named Archbishop of Dubuque, Iowa, in 1900. This 
proved a welcome reinstatement for Keane in the eyes of American 
Catholics. To Keane it was another “proof of our love” from Gib- 
bons, for on receiving his pallium from the hands of the cardinal, 
Bishop Keane declared, “For nearly forty years I have honored and 
loved him as a friend and rejoiced at each new upward step in his 
marvelous career. Well have I experienced his friendship, sincere, 
unselfish, generous, as true in the darkest days of life as in the bright- 
est. Above the wealth of worlds I prize it, and.for this latest proof 
of it he has thanks too deep for words.” 

Two years later another friend was returned to favor. Denis 
O’Connell was appointed rector of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington after eight years of partial eclipse. When Gibbons received 
the news that O’Connell was finally returning home, to be stationed 
within his own archdiocese, his chancellor, Father Gavan, remarked, 
“IT never saw him so elated before. He was as happy as a child.” 
Congratulating O’Connell, the cardinal wrote, “I believe that in the 
Providence of God you have a great and glorious career before you 
which will atone for your dark days and will compensate me for 
my many sorrows on account of your distress.” In answer Denis 
O’Connell revealed the closeness of the tie which bound the two 
men when he wrote, “It often comes to my mind to say to you in 
these circumstances what once in other circumstances you said to 
me, “You are the one who remained with me during my trial.’” 

Meanwhile the faithful Abbé Felix Klein, who still burned with 
righteous indignation at the tempest which his translation of The 
Life of Father Hecker had stirred up, was in Rome and by accident 
suddenly came face to face with Father Lepidi, the Dominican 
master of the Sacred Palace who had incomprehensibly granted the 
imprimatur to the scurrilous attack on Hecker by Charles Maignen. 

Later the Abbé Klein described the interview: 

“The Father, taking my hands, said, ‘Most happy to see you, 
Abbé Klein. Your name has long been familiar to me.’ 
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“I replied, “And I too know your name, Father. You are the one 
who gave the imprimatur to M. Maignen’s book.’ 

“Spoken in a tone which I had neither the time nor the desire 
to suppress, this answer seemed to affect the master of the Sacred 
Palace. He replied gently that the imprimatur does not imply ap- 
proval of everything that a book contains and added, ‘Believe me, 
Abbé Klein, I am far from approving all the criticisms made by 
M. Maignen; but some of them are supported by direct quotations.’ 

“To this I answered, “But you could have looked in the suspected 
book to see if it contained the alleged quotations, for the greater 
number of them do not appear there. Have you ever read La Vie du 
P. Hecker?’ The question took him unawares and, somewhat em- 
barrassed, he answered, ‘One has not time to read everything.’ 

“But one finds the time,’ I replied, ‘to approve or condemn what 
one has not read.’ 

““One may rely on the judgment of wise and competent per- 
sons.’ 

““Unquestionably,’ said I, ‘but it is important to know what side 
they are on.’ 

“Once started on the subject so close to my heart, I explained 
many things, presenting what I believed to be and still believe to 
be unanswerable arguments. When I stopped, Father Lepidi, who 
had listened with increasing attention, gravely uttered words which 
I well remember: 

““Why did you not tell us all that?’ 

“And I well remember my answer: ‘Did you ask us anything? 
Did you not decide everything, without even warning us? Did you 
think we could believe that you would take seriously the foolish 
inventions of our adversaries, the silliness, for example, of the one 
hundred pages devoted to the campaigns of ‘Americanism’ and the 
plans against Rome? Could we believe that between the word of 
M. Maignen and the word of the American bishops you would prefer 
the former? Or that in your eyes the opinion of the great Cardinal 
Gibbons would count for nothing, whereas the articles in La Vérité 
Frangaise, a newspaper which had flagrantly disobeyed papal instruc- 
tions, would win your confidence?’ 

“Without realizing that my defense had turned into a charge, I 
continued for quite a while to make use of this unique opportunity, 
unloading from my mind the burden it had carried for two years. 

“Little accustomed to such freedom of speech, Father Lepidi did 
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not take it too badly. On the contrary, he thanked me for my frank 
explanations, promised to take them under consideration, and de- 
clared that, if I should have any further trouble, I would have in 
him a friend at the Vatican ready to help me. In my turn, I thanked 
him; and the interview was at an end.” 

Within a few years the excitement had faded, the issues which 
were not living issues were dead—Americanism was forgotten, as if 
it had never been. But the brave refusal of Cardinal Gibbons to 
retreat during the long and bitter battle and his steadfast support of 
his beleaguered friends were not forgotten. The historian Canon 
William Barry remarked of the Americanists, “They can afford to 
be misunderstood while their work prospers. But henceforth, though 
many may assail, none will misunderstand them.” Another historian, 
J. St. Clair Etheridge, observed, “In Europe, Americanism was cra- 
dled as well as entombed; in America it was unknown until it was 
condemned.” 

The “phantom heresy” was achnowledged to be officially laid in 
1902 when Pope Leo XIII, in reply to a congratulatory message on 
his anniversary from Gibbons and the American bishops, solemnly 
affirmed, “Our experience obliges us to confess that we have found 
your people through your influence endowed with perfect docility 
of mind and alacrity of disposition. Therefore, while the changes 
and the tendencies of nearly all the nations which were Catholic 
for many centuries give cause for sorrow, the state of your churches, 
in this flourishing youthfulness, cheers Our heart and fills it with 
delight.” 

At last the peace for which Gibbons had yearned was dearly won. 


The Conclave 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Now that the Americanism battle was ended, Denis O’Connell could 
say of Cardinal Gibbons on a visit to Rome: “Somehow or other 
he is hardly regarded as belonging to any side, and so all sides run 
to him.” 

By the end of the century Gibbons was in the position of a general 
whose greatest battles were over and who could now devote his 
mature skills to consolidating his gains. Behind him lay the battles 
won and lost—the triumph in Rome for the Knights of Labor, the 
victory over the forces of nationalism in Cahenslyism, the gradual 
overcoming of the “periodic whirlwinds” of religious bigotry. There 
was the partial victory in the Henry George affair (for the book had 
finally been condemned, but secretly), the defeat in the matter of 
the secret societies, and the total rout suffered by the hierarchy in 
the papal encyclical Testem Benevolentiae. ‘Through all these en- 
gagements Gibbons rose, poised and unshaken, the prelate of whom 
Thomas Beer wrote, “As this serene personage rose in power, a Cer- 
tain sort of noisy political priest was less heard of in America. The 
Church took on a higher polish, a more mundane seeming.” 

To an objective observer of the Church in America around 1900, 
Cardinal Gibbons must have resembled a performing cyclist of ex- 
traordinary equilibrium, dexterously pedaling his frail vehicle across 
a high wire that stretched between Rome and Baltimore, and balanc- 
ing on his shoulders a long pole on which swayed his companions 
—the bishops of the United States. On his balance chiefly depended 
the safety of the whole group—one hurried or false move and they 
could all topple to a painful fall. But there was no rashness or 
impetuosity here, only a steadiness born of strong conviction and 
disarming simplicity. It was perhaps significant that once, when a rail- 
road coach carrying the cardinal was in a serious collision and many 
passengers were hurled to the floor and injured, the cardinal main- 
tained his seat as well as his composure. 
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As the nineteenth century which gave him birth slipped away 
into the twentieth century, the prestige of the cardinal increased 
as the Church of which he was the unofficial head grew in numbers 
and in its acceptance by the American nation. Gibbons’ popularity, 
which was due, in equal parts, to his unfailing graciousness, his patri- 
otism, and his expert judgment, deepened to become a unique kind 
of influence which no previous Catholic prelate in this country had 
possessed. 

During the Spanish-American conflict, which he had tried to avert 
and which Secretary of State John Hay had cynically labeled “this 
splendid little war,” the cardinal appealed directly to President Wil- 
liam McKinley to provide a sufficient number of chaplains for the 
Catholics who were serving in the United States Army and Navy. 
His vigilance was unceasing, and Thomas Beer describes an incident 
in the autumn of 1898: “It was rumored that priests were not ad- 
mitted to the hospital tents at Camp Wikoff; one day a buzz passed 
under the brown canvas, through smells of typhoid, and the titular 
pastor of Santa Maria in Trastevere walked slowly down the line of 
cots, pausing to speak to a red-haired Unitarian of Celtic expression 
and bestowing a blessing which, he said, would do the boy no harm. 
He had been told that priests were being kept out of the place. It 
was a great relief to find that untrue. He sauntered on.” 

When the brief, one-sided war was over, President McKinley found 
himself in a dilemma over the status of the Philippine Islands won 
from Spain. The question loomed. Should the United States retain 
the islands in its possession or should the nation grant immediate 
independence to its “little brown brothers?” The islands contained 
millions of Filipinos who had been converted to Catholicism through 
the efforts of several orders of Spanish monks, who also, under the 
Spanish system of complete union between church and state, exerted 
considerable political control. 

President McKinley shared the confidence of his predecessor, 
Grover Cleveland, in the judgment of the cardinal. So he summoned 
him without warning to the White House. The greetings over, the 
President, with a grave face, bluntly asked the cardinal: 

“Your Eminence, in your opinion, should the United States retain 
its hold over the Philippines?” 

His Eminence faced a dilemma of his own. In his firm conviction 
that the Catholic Church was safer under the American flag than 
anywhere else in the world, he was also reluctant to see his country 
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become a colonial power with the resulting abuses which that en- 
tailed. So his answer showed his divided mind. 

“Mr. President, it would be a good thing for the Catholic Church 
but, I fear, a bad one for the United States.” After much weighing of 
issues, the President’s final decision to retain the islands inevitably 
raised new problems for the government, as Gibbons had predicted. 

Then on September 14, 1901, President McKinley died, murdered 
by an assassin’s bullet. Immediately Gibbons ordered every church 
in the Archdiocese of Baltimore to hold a memorial service for 
McKinley on the day of his funeral. ‘This was the third chief execu- 
tive whose assassination Gibbons had mourned—Abraham Lincoln, 
James Garfield, and now the upright, kindly McKinley, in whose 
death he felt a personal loss. 

Preaching from the cathedral pulpit, the cardinal deplored the 
President’s death, exclaiming, “It is difficult to think of a murder 
more atrocious, wanton, and meaningless than the assassination of 
President McKinley, who would have adorned any court in Christen- 
dom by his civic virtues.” Then, praising the American system of 
government, Gibbons pointed out that, although God had not seen 
fit to grant the people’s prayers for the recovery of their President, 
He had bestowed a greater blessing in preserving the life of their 
nation. The President was dead, and a new chief executive, Theodore 
Roosevelt, had succeeded him at once, without revolution or dis- 
order. 

“How futile, then,” Gibbons sadly added, “is the murder of the 
President, since provision is made for an endless chain of succession, 
and what a striking evidence is here of the stability of our govern- 
ment!” 

Between the ebullient Rough Rider Teddy Roosevelt and Gib- 
bons a warm friendship developed which was to last until Roosevelt’s 
death. Ten years before, Roosevelt, as United States Civil Service 
Commissioner, had first met the cardinal at the home of the lawyer 
Charles J. Bonaparte, who was the grandson of the famous Balti- 
more beauty, Betsy Patterson, and Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
brother of the French Emperor. Impulsively Theodore Roosevelt had 
described their meeting in his diary: “The latter [Gibbons] was 
very entertaining, the cultivated Jesuit[!] with rather kindly emo- 
tions and a thorough knowledge of the fact that the Church must 
become Republicanized and Americanized to retain its hold here.” 

This sharp insight of Roosevelt’s grew out of his observation of 
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Gibbons’ handling of the recent Cahenslyism crisis which had threat- 
ened to divide the Church in the United States into separate na- 
tional units. Roosevelt shared Gibbons’ opposition to every attempt 
at introducing foreign nationalism into the country, labeling as “hy- 
phenated Americans” those who, while living in this country, still 
tried to retain the loyalties, customs, and language of the “old coun- 
1 

OR few days after his inauguration President Roosevelt, who had 
inherited from his predecessor the vexing problems of the “Friars’ 
Lands” in the Philippines—the 400,000 acres of rich farm lands 
which had been acquired over the centuries by the four orders of 
Spanish monks resident there—consulted with Gibbons as to an 
equitable settlement. The cardinal promised to use all his influence 
with Pope Leo XIII in settling the question and worked assiduously 
in Rome for this end in a series of papal audiences in 1901. On his 
return from this trip to Rome, the cardinal refused to be interviewed 
by reporters in New York on what subjects he had discussed with 
His Holiness. 

When one persistent reporter inquired, “Did you discuss Cuba?” 
His Eminence, smiling faintly, replied, “That is not in my line.” He 
did, however, give a statement that expressed his lingering disap- 
proval of the United States as a world power, declaring, “Certainly 
we are more feared than formerly, and there is not a movement 
made in Europe now without a consideration of what effect it will 
have on the United States. I will not say that our successes will con- 
tribute to our happiness as a nation, but certainly they have in- 
creased our power and prestige abroad.” 

In all his relations with the quiet cardinal from Baltimore, the 
exuberant President Roosevelt showed a lively admiration for him, 
and he once enthusiastically exclaimed, “There is only one man in 
this country who has the nerve to get up and speak the truth—that 
man is Cardinal Gibbons!” 

In his Recollections of a Happy Life, Maurice Francis Egan, the 
cardinal’s old friend since the early Catholic University days, gives 
an amusing account of the Gibbons-Roosevelt relationship: 

“It was not always easy for President Roosevelt to understand 
either the Catholic point of view or the ultra-Protestant point of 
view. When people spoke of ‘a practical Catholic,’ for instance, he 
had the impression that it meant a man who paid his pew rent 
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regularly. On one occasion he sent for me in a great hurty early 
one Saturday morning. 

“Sorry to give you this trouble, Egan,’ he said, ‘but I do want 
you to do something for me, and in a big hurry too. I have a great 
friend, a Polish priest in Buffalo, a man of high attainments, of 
excellent character. He is the only man I know who can interpret 
Sinkiewicz to me. Now I think that our good Poles in Buffalo ought 
to have a bishop of that caliber—an intellectual man who knows 
their culture and tradition. I wish you’d just step down to the 
apostolic delegate and tell him that Id like to have him use his 
influence at Rome to make my friend a bishop.’ 

““Certainly,’ I said. ‘Mr. President, I never refuse to do anything 
for you I can do. You have time enough now to appoint me as 
Minister—or better Ambassador—to the Vatican. You can leave it 
to the Senate to fight it out afterward. I will go at once and open 
diplomatic relations between the United States and the Vatican, and 
the apostolic delegate will be pleased and will have a lot of space in 
the newspapers tomorrow. The Protestants will say that you are a 
slave of the Scarlet Woman; the Catholics will declare that you are 
uniting church and state in a very arbitrary manner. If you'll just 
make out my commission, I'l] go at once.’ 

“He frowned, paused portentously, then grinned. “You know very 
well I can’t do that. What do you advise me to do?’ 

““Ask Cardinal Gibbons over to lunch on Monday and tell him all 
about it.’ 

““Do you think the cardinal will come?’ he asked. 

““He will be delighted,’ I said. 

““All right,’ he said. I knew at once that there would be no 
Polish bishop in Buffalo. A few days after that I called on the 
cardinal, who received me in his room. He closed the door myste- 
riously. 

““T was over in Washington lunching with the President on Satur- 
day,’ he said. “The matter was so confidential that I cannot tell it 
even to you.’ But I was right. There was no Polish bishop in Buffalo.” 

The early years of the twentieth century marked the end of two 
great reigns. In 1901 the aged Queen Victoria died in England, and 
an era was formally ended. Gibbons, who was only three years old 
when she came to the throne, had spent all his youth and his matur- 
ity, like his contemporaries, conditioned by the influence of Victoria, 
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whose prejudices and whose passion for respectability colored the 
manners and thinking of Americans as well as Bnitish. 

Two years later, at ninety-three, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII be- 
gan to fail. The cardinal, who had been received in recent audiences 
with the Pope on the Philippine question, described him: “T per- 
ceived little alteration in his appearance except that his form ap- 
peared to be more bent and his emaciated face almost as white and 
transparent as an alabaster statue. But his eye retained the brightness 
and penetration, his mind the vigor and lucidity of former years, 
and his memory was strikingly retentive.” 

This was the same man who twenty-five years before, at the age 
of sixty-eight, had emerged from the papal conclave so weak and 
frail that his supporters had only one hope—that he might survive 
until his coronation. Yet, showing an unexpected toughness under 
the enormous burden, he reigned for a quarter of a century, wielding 
his immense intellectual and diplomatic gifts to restore the Vatican 
to a new authority, and fearlessly reminding the world that the 
Church, whose earthly head was a prisoner, was still the champion 
of the dignity of man. 

Gibbons’ admiration for the dying Pope was not the mere conven- 
tional expression of filial devotion but the recognition of a magnif- 
icent intellect and a great heart. Leo’s genius for diplomacy was al- 
ready apparent in 1880, when the Archbishop of Baltimore had held 
his first audience with the newly elected Pope. He met Leo’s penetrat- 
ing gaze, which seemed to pierce far beyond the seven hills of 
Rome, and he heard the Holy Father’s elegant Latin: “I dislike severe 
and harsh measures. I dislike anathemas. I love to appeal to the good 
sense and intelligence and heart of the world. As the vicar and 
servant of Christ, I desire to draw all souls closer to a common 
Master.” To Gibbons, who was already dedicated to St. Francis de 
Sales’ admonition, “All things through love, nothing through force,” 
these words sounded eminently reasonable. 

Through the years a mutual understanding had grown between 
these two prelates who had begun their reigns simultaneously—Leo as 
supreme Pontiff of the Catholic Church, and Gibbons as Archbishop 
of Baltimore. They differed widely: Leo, the subtle intellectual former 
Bishop of Perugia, a doctor of canon law who had been trained in 
church diplomacy, and Gibbons, the earnest, practical Bishop of 
North Carolina who had been schooled in the Protestant South. 
Leo, by a natural inheritance, held the traditional Roman outlook on 
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the mission of the Church; Gibbons, with a combination of qualities 
uncommon in American prelates of that era, shared this viewpoint— 
the patient, far-seeing, realistic outlook popularly described as festina 
lente, or “making haste slowly.” ‘They held the knowing attitude, 
seasoned by centuries of riding out the storm, which in the end 
wrests victory from defeat. If Leo understood the axiom “Politics is 
the art of the possible,” it was Gibbons who could define for him the 
limits of the possible in America. 

Already Leo was being called “the first modern Pope.” Shortly after 
his accession he had waved aside some reactionary prelates with the 
impatient exclamation, “These men are too old for me!’’ His states- 
man’s imagination saw in this vigorous, noisy church in the Western 
republic, not a remote missionary territory, but the promise of a strong 
and devoted daughter of the universal church. If he could not fully 
understand American democracy, he could recognize a combination 
of religious zeal and prudence, and he saw in Gibbons of Baltimore 
a follower on whom he could depend. 

To Gibbons, the Pope’s alertness in a critical hour to the agonized 
needs of the people everywhere held a powerful appeal. He saw in the 
Pope a “providential leader,” for he was showing a growing awareness 
of the human problems in his own see of Baltimore. Stirred by the 
Pope’s example and strengthened by his support, Gibbons was proving 
himself, in the words of Bishop Francis Clement Kelley, “an expert 
swimmer in troubled waters, if never a deep-sea diver. No watcher 
on the shore ever lost sight of his little red zucchetto or got far from 
the sound of his splashing.” 

Long familiar with the narrow zeal of some of his brother bishops, 
Gibbons had praised Leo XIII with special enthusiasm in a sermon 
in 1888, celebrating the pontiff’s jubilee year. “Leo XIII is today 
perhaps the most popular man in Europe, if not in the world, and this 
is the secret of his popularity: he understands the times in which we 
live, he appreciates the fact that we are living in the nineteenth 
century, not the ninth; he understands the wants of the people and 
sympathizes with their legitimate aspirations, while at the same time 
he is always the promoter and vindicator of law and order and 
legitimate government everywhere. He has found the key to the 
hearts of the people and has entered there.” 

Now he was dying—the Pope whose judicious support had enabled 
Gibbons to achieve most of his triumphs and had softened his de- 
feats. “The whole world,” declared one writer “and the laboring 
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classes groaned in sorrow and sympathy at the impending loss of their 
great leader and champion.” It is probable that the news struck a 
momentary chill to the heart of Cardinal Gibbons. 

But sentiment must give way to the practical needs of the moment, 
and in 1903 canon law allowed only ten days for all cardinals to 
reach Rome to perform their highest function—the election of a new 
pope from their ranks. Gibbons recalled that his only predecessor, 
John Cardinal McCloskey, had arrived too late for the election of 
Pope Leo in 1878. Now Gibbons faced the duty of attending and 
the challenge of being the first American to take part in a conclave. 
Nearing sixty-nine, he decided to try. He chose Father Patrick C. 
Gavan from the cathedral household as his conclavist. ‘Through the 
humid heat of early summer in Baltimore, the cardinal awaited the 
news of the pope’s fluctuating illness while provisional reservations 
on every steamer sailing from New York to Europe were made. 
Again and again the old pontiff rallied at the point of death and 
regained his feeble grip on life. But the eighth of July, Gibbons 
received a wire from Cardinal Rampolla informing him that the end 
was near. Father Gavan, who was later elevated to the rank of 
monsignor, recorded the events that followed: “I shall never forget 
the hot July morning when he made his decision. He walked into my 
room and said simply and quietly, “Pack your baggage at once, sir, 
we leave for Rome on the two o’clock train.’ It was then about ten 
o'clock. At ten-thirty we went to the bank, then to the steamship 
office, then back home again. A bite of lunch was snatched, and at 
two o'clock we were sitting in the Pullman car of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Union Station. 

“When we were comfortably seated, I was surprised to hear the 
cardinal chuckling with unwonted glee. ‘I fooled the newspaper boys 
this time. ‘They will be terribly surprised at my escaping without the 
inevitable interview.’ And then he lapsed into gentle and peaceful 
slumber, the traces of a pleasant smile on his lips. About four o’clock 
I left the train at Philadelphia to buy the evening newspapers, several 
of them. And on the front page of all of them, in big bold type, 
was written, ‘Cardinal Gibbons leaves for Rome and the conclave.’ 
This statement was followed by an accurate and detailed account of 
every movement we had made that morning: the visit to the bank, to 
the steamship office, the hurried lunch, everything. 

“The real passage at arms came at Jersey City. We were traveling 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad, and the tunnel under the Hudson 
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River was not yet built. Ferries were used to convey passengers to 
New York City. Some friends of the cardinal were awaiting him on 
the platform, within the gates. Greetings over, he was led to the exit, 
where a small army of reporters were smiling their deadly welcome. 
They wanted an interview then and there. But silence was golden 
indeed at a time like that. During the preliminary skirmish, the re- 
porters were outside the gates, the cardinal and his party within. 
Questions were fired with the rapidity of shots from a machine gun. 
At this point someone within the gates espied a means of escape. A 
freight elevator used in carrying the heavy luggage to the lower floor 
was standing nearby. The cardinal hurried to it, boarded it—and 
dropped out of sight. 

“Another hearty chuckle was heard. But it was short-lived, for the 
reporters appeared again, surrounding him this time and laughing 
heartily. The cardinal surrendered as graciously as he could. “Well, 
boys,’ he said, ‘what do you want to know?’ Then the spokesman 
asked the following quite innocent and very impersonal questions: 
‘Which cardinal do you think ought to be elected Pope? Which 
cardinal are you going to vote for? Do you think you will be elected 
yourself?’ Smiling discreetly, the cardinal made no reply.” 

Accompanied by Father Gavan, who was uneasily remembering 
that he had left an unfinished letter lying on his desk in Baltimore, 
the cardinal arrived in Paris on July 20, the day of Leo’s death. After 
a brief stay in Switzerland, they proceeded to Rome for the conclave, 
which would open on the thirty-first. During the intervening days of 
mourning, when the throne of Peter was vacant, every cardinal in 
the world would possess equal sovereignty, and together they would 
tule the Roman Catholic Church until one of their number was 
chosen Pope. 

Gibbons was alive to the interest of his fellow Americans in this 
particular conclave, when for the first time one of their countrymen 
was taking part. Sensing the curiosity and the wonder, he carefully 
recorded his impressions, and after his return to Baltimore he would 
deliver a sermon conceming the election, first explaining the ex- 
traordinary measures of secrecy surrounding the conclave, which 
means literally “with a key.” “The cardinals,” he would explain, “are 
acknowledged to be generally men of a high order of intelligence, of 
great discretion, of large experience, and of integrity of character. 
The cardinals, however, are not angels but men, subject to the usual 
infirmities and ambitions of flesh and blood.” 
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As the sixty-two princes of the Church, representing twelve na- 
tionalities, were hastening to Rome, the metropolitan newspapers in 
Rome competed with each other in whetting popular excitement with 
“color stories” on the participants. One paper printed a story about 
Gibbons as the “young” American cardinal—even at sixty-nine, this 
legend of his youthfulness still clung to Gibbons whenever he was in 
Rome. The story pictured him as ardent, bold, successful, a man who 
would “brook no delay” in the work of the conclave. Next day Father 
Gavan stood beside another conclavist, who asked him, “Who is your 
cardinal?” 

“Cardinal Gibbons—the American cardinal,” Gavan replied. 

“What! The terrible American! Show him to me when he comes 
out.” 

Father Gavan smiled at his companion’s disappointment when the 
mild, smiling Gibbons appeared. ~ 

While they awaited the opening of the conclave, Gibbons’ vanity 
was tickled when, in a conversation with the Italian Cardinal Svempa, 
he learned that in his work of catechetical instruction, the prelate used 
copies of The Faith of Our Fathers in an Italian translation. 

When the Vatican workmen had finished setting up the wooden 
partitions within the lofty arched walls of the Vatican, which looked 
out on the Square of St. Damasus, each cardinal drew lots for his 
cell, a small, sparsely furnished room for himself and one for his 
conclavist. Here they would live in monastic seclusion, locked away 
from the world, for as long as the conclave lasted. Kitchens, a small 
hospital, a pharmacy, and accommodations for doctors, guards, and 
servants created a miniature city, which would be completely self- 
sufficient, when all the entrances and exits to the Vatican were sealed 
off. The great windows high in the walls were whitewashed and 
draped with canvas, “turning the interior into a fog-gray twilight.” 

In the famous Sistine Chapel, whose walls and ceilings blaze with 
the magnificence of Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment” and other fres- 
coes, the election takes place. Even the most phlegmatic prince of the 
Church, clad in his mourning purple, could hardly fail to notice the 
overwhelming beauty with which the Renaissance painters had 
glorified every inch of this chapel. Along the walls within the 
sanctuary were ranged the sixty-two thrones. Over each one hung a 
heavily fringed canopy of purple velvet. In front of each throne was a 
small writing desk holding candles, matches, paper, pen, and sealing 
wax. In the center, between the thrones, extended a long table 
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covered with green cloth. At the rear of the chapel sat an old- 
fashioned black iron stove with its chimney snaking upward through 
a window, ready to bring to the throng outside in St. Peter’s Square 
the first news of the election of a pope. After each scrutiny or voting, 
the ballots were burned. When no decision was reached, the ballots 
were mixed with damp straw to produce a black smoke. But when the 
voting was conclusive, the burning ballots sent up a puff of white 
smoke signaling an election. 

Before the inlaid mother-of-pearl altar where only the Pope may 
officiate, each cardinal solemnly trod across the mosaic floor to kneel 
and pronounce his sacred oath that he would make his choice freely 
and deliberately, uninfluenced by worldly or political considerations. 
The camerlengo, who presided over the conclave, had thoroughly 
inspected the hall of the conclavists to make certain that no intruder 
was present and that the Vatican was truly sealed off from the world. 
Bells clanged as ushers moved through the halls crying, “Exeunt 
omnes [Everybedy out]!” The great bronze doors of the Vatican 
Palace were doubly and trebly locked on the outside by Prince Chigi 
and on the inside by the camerlengo, Cardinal Oreglia. This latter 
prince of the Church was the oldest living cardinal and the only 
one who, having received his red hat from Pope Pius IX, had taken 
part in the election of Pope Leo XIII, now newly entombed. “Oreglia 
was very direct and forceful,” Father Gavan observed, “so much so 
that some said that his name was really O’Reilly, which translated 
into Italian would be Oreglia.” 

At this moment, while Rome buzzed with speculations as to the 
choice of a new pope, even the name of Gibbons was put forth as 
a possibility. The Irish prelate Michael Cardinal Logue, Archbishop 
of Armagh, gave his opinion that the choice of an American was un- 
likely, adding, “I think Cardinal Gibbons would be the subject for 
commiseration if the election should resolve upon him, for no 
American would care to spend the rest of his life confined within the 
precincts of the Vatican.” As Gibbons’ conclavist remarked, “There 
was nothing left for him except the papacy, but he never dreamed of 
that. He was a wise man.” 

The leading candidate was considered by most observers to be 
Cardinal Rampolla, the late Pope’s secretary of state. “He was a giant 
in physique and intellect, a holy man with the saddest face one could 
look upon. Everyone thought he would get it.” According to Father 
Gavan, the Associated Press correspondent in Rome, “who had it all 
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doped out,” used to pay a visit to Cardinal Gibbons every morning 
during the days before the conclave began. ‘The newspaperman and 
the cardinal’s conclavist “got quite chummy.” This is how he figured 
the first ballot: Rampolla, 21; others, 41. 

Actually, the AP man erred on the side of moderation, for on the 
first ballot Cardinal Rampolla received 24 votes, an impressive head 
start on the other candidates. By the second vote, Rampolla’s choice 
seemed assured. Gibbons, who was seated at his right, turned to the 
Italian cardinal to be the first to congratulate him. Many of the 
princely electors now felt the certainty of guidance by the Holy 
Ghost, for whose intervention they had prayed at this decisive hour. 

But they had reckoned without the intervention of the world. For 
at that moment Cardinal Puzyna, the Bishop of Cracow, rose to 
pronounce the solemn veto of the Emperor Franz Josef of Austria- 
Hungary against the election of Rampolla as Pope. The Austrian 
monarch had long feared Rampolla’s friendship for his enemy, 
France, and he was using his ancient right of veto, which belonged, by 
custom only, to Austria, France, and Spain. 

Consternation reigned in the Sistine Chapel. Outraged at this 
secular interference with the Church’s most solemn duty, Rampolla 
and the other cardinals protested. But Rampolla’s chance was gone, 
and the tide began to swing toward Giuseppe Sarto, the humble 
Patriarch of Venice, the former parish priest who was known for his 
charities. Sarto’s expectation of this honor was so slight that he had 
bought a return ticket to Venice before leaving for Rome. When 
Sarto found that he had received five votes on the first ballot, he 
remarked uneasily, “he cardinals are amusing themselves at my 
expense.” But as successive ballots showed him gaining strength he 
grew frightened and began to weep. 

“I beseech you,” he pleaded with his colleagues, “to forget my 
name.” When Cardinal Lecot, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, noting 
that Sarto did not speak French, declared haughtily, “Your Eminence 
will never be Pope if you do not speak French!” Cardinal Sarto burst 
out, “Thank God!” 

During this impasse, with Rampolla already out of the running and 
Sarto refusing to be considered, the influence of Gibbons emerged. 
Not in vain had he presided over many a deadlocked session of 
bishops in Baltimore where a cool head and a decisive will had 
decided the issue. As Allen S. Will, the cardinal’s first biographer, 
remarks, “All of the cardinals but Gibbons seemed to consider the 
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election of the Patriarch of Venice impossible now. Gibbons sounded 
them out with questioning, and they agreed that Sarto could no 
longer be considered a candidate, for he had refused to accept further 
support. 

“But Gibbons felt that Sarto was the choice of the Holy Ghost.” 
It was characteristic of him that, once convinced, he would act firmly 
and “brooking no delay.” In his austere cell Gibbons consulted with 
Cardinal Satolli, whom he had known as apostolic delegate to the 
United States ten years before and for whom he had presided at the 
cathedral in Baltimore in 1896 when Satolli had received the red 
biretta preparatory to returning to Rome for the red hat. Out of his 
practical knowledge of diplomacy Gibbons canvassed the situation 
with the Italian cardinal, who could see no more suitable choice than 
Sarto but who was convinced that it would be “per impossibile” 
to persuade the humble Patriarch of Venice to accept. 

“Gibbons, who was never hopeless and rarely despondent,” did 
not agree. Although he knew that many of the cardinals had already 
appealed to Sarto to accept, he doubted that their appeals had been 
calculated for maximum effectiveness. Hopelessly the Italian Cardinal 
Satolli shrugged. “What shall we do? What can we do?” 

Decisively Gibbons replied, “Cardinal Sarto must be made to 
accept. He must not be allowed to refuse.” Then step by step the 
American cardinal, whose understanding of the Italian mind was 
keener than his knowledge of the language, outlined the appeal. 

“Impress upon him,” he told Satolli, “with all the force of that 
eloquence which you possess that he is the choice of his colleagues; 
that God’s will is being manifest through them; that he must accept 
the sacrifice, take up the burden, and God will give him the nec- 
essary strength to guide the bark of Peter.” 

Armed with this appeal, which was shrewdly designed to touch the 
deep spirituality of Sarto, the now-hopeful Cardinal Satolli hurried 
off to carry out his mission. For a long time Gibbons waited alone in 
his bare room. But Satolli did not return. Then when the conclave 
had reassembled, Satolli slipped into his seat to whisper joyfully in 
Gibbons’ ear, “Accepit [He accepts].” Always practical, Gibbons 
reminded the Italian prelate that while they understood, the other 
cardinals might not, so Satolli privately informed Camerlengo 
Oreglia of Sarto’s reluctant agreement to accept the papacy as a 
cross. Immediately the word accepit hissed among the electors. On 
the next ballot Sarto received 35 votes. Gratified with the results of 
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his strategy, Gibbons observed, “All left the conclave like boys out of 
school, for they felt that the end was near.” 

Next day, on the seventh ballot, Sarto was elected, having received 
50 votes, or more than the necessary two thirds. When all of the 
velvet canopies were lowered save the one over Sarto’s throne, the 
Patriarch of Venice grew so pale that restoratives had to be adminis- 
tered to prevent his collapse. As Gibbons remarked, “Never did a 
prisoner make greater efforts to escape from his confinement than 
did Cardinal Sarto to escape the yoke of the papacy.” 

Now as the white smoke puffed its message of victory to the wait- 
ing throng outside, and before the new Pope could make his first 
public appearance as Pope Pius X, a quick-witted Vatican servant 
leaned from a window of the palace and with a huge shears made a 
motion of cutting the cloth of a window drape to proclaim that 
Sarto, which means “tailor,” was the new pontiff. 

On leaving the conclave in which he had played so decisive a role, 
Cardinal Gibbons declared, ““The hand of God is here.” That same 
night he called on the Pope and promised the still bewildered pontiff 
the full support of the Church in America. The new Pope, aware 
of Cardinal Gibbons’ part in his election, thanked him profusely 
and begged to be allowed to bestow some favor on him. Gibbons’ 
only request was that Pius X should grant an audience to a group of 
American pilgrims who were present in Rome and who wished to 
meet the new Holy Father before departing for home. Despite the 
avalanche of duties awaiting him, the Pope agreed at once. The next 
day Cardinal Gibbons arrived for the audience, leading the American 
pilgrims. 

Against the magnificent backdrop of the Vatican hall stood the new 
successor to St. Peter, a simple, sad-faced man who yesterday had 
hoped to return to his diocese in Venice. His broad, kindly face 
was as white as the papal cassock he would wear for the rest of his 
life. Hesitatingly, the slight figure of Cardinal Gibbons appeared, 
followed by a cluster of his awed compatriots. The American cardinal 
approached nervously, then stooped to kiss the fisherman’s ring 
which Pius was wearing for the first time. But instead, Pope Piux X 
reached forward to clasp him in a warm embrace, kissing him 
heartily on both cheeks in Latin fashion. 

Perhaps there is a special grace in the embrace of a saint. The new 
Pope who, before the throne of St. Peter, could feel only an over- 
whelming sense of his unworthiness would fifty years later be pro- 
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claimed Pope Saint Pius by the Church for which he was now “a 
servant of the servants of God.” Perhaps James Gibbons, who had the 
simplicity of heart which understands sanctity, felt this mystery of 
holiness as the saint’s arms held him close. Shortly afterward he 
wired his friend Archbishop John Ireland in St. Paul, “Pope a man of 
God.” 

But Ireland characteristically disagreed, for he had set his hopes 
on Rampolla. When he was later informed by Abbé Felix Klein 
that the cardinals had not wished to elect a pope who would be 
opposed by the government of one of the most important Catholic 
countries, he exploded, “Give me an antagonistic pope, give me any 
kind of pope you wish, but give me an intelligent pope. Gibbons 
should have protested without hesitation in the name of the great 
Western world!” 

But the new Pope and history itself would prove Gibbons nght 
and Ireland wrong. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Dear Cardinal Gibbons 

With all your red ribbons 

Pray lend us the light of your face, 

And bring with you holy 

John Michigan Foley 

Who hopes someday to be in your. place. 


The trim, ascetic Gibbons threw back his head in a hearty laugh as 
he read this invitation to dinner which his old friend Father John 
Banister Tabb of St. Charles College had sent him. Probably the 
only one present who considered this verse less than delightful was 
the cardinal’s guest, Bishop John S. Foley of Detroit. 

Father ‘Tabb, whose wit was as noted as his poetry, was a frequent 
visitor at the cardinal’s residence. Arriving one day while Gibbons 
was entertaining his niece, Vera Gibbons, who was a student at the 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland in Baltimore, the priest was 
welcomed by the cardinal, who then introduced his niece. Taking a 
long speculative look at her, Father Tabb inquired, “Flesh of your 
flesh and bone of your bone?” 

His Eminence laughed. “That’s right.” 

“She got the best of it,” the priest rejoined. 

Despite his dignity, Gibbons could enjoy a laugh at his own ex- 
pense. Occasionally he suffered from insomnia, and one morning 
the cardinal, looking paler than usual, complained to a group of 
archbishops about his sleeplessness. Archbishop Ryan of Philadel- 
phia was quick to offer a remedy. “Why don’t you try reading in bed, 
Your Eminence, until sleep overcomes you?” 

“And what book would you advise me to read, Your Grace?” asked 
Gibbons. 

“Why, none better,” the Archbishop of Philadelphia shot back, 
“than The Faith of Our Fathers.” Gibbons joined the roar of 
laughter which greeted this unexpected thrust. 
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Many of the stories that poked fun at the cardinal came originally 
from Gibbons, who told them to his secretary, Father Louis 
O'Donovan (later a monsignor). There was the incident when 
Gibbons and his clerical party were sailing from Charleston to Jack- 
sonville for an episcopal installation. In the evening the party went 
aboard ship. Everyone waited for the whistle to blow, but there was 
no sign of the ship’s sailing. 

“Growing impatient,” Monsignor O’Donovan related, “a certain 
passenger in a red dressing gown, with slippered feet, stole on deck. 
Looking about, he noticed that the boat had not moved. He walked 
up to the captain and in an indignant, somewhat peremptory tone 
declared, “But, Captain, we haven’t started yet!’ 

““Go to bed, sir!’ barked the captain.” 

Next morning the captain was informed by a Monsignor that he 
had done what no bishop or priest had ever dared—ordered the 
cardinal to his room. 

“Nothing ever got by him” was the verdict of Monsignor O’Don- 
ovan, who recalled the ordination ceremony in St. Matthew’s 
Cathedral in Washington when the cardinal was being vested at the 
episcopal throne. One by one the liturgical garments were put on— 
alb, amice, cincture. Suddenly the master of ceremonies paled, look- 
ing anxiously around. The congregation, noting a delay in the 
proceedings, began to stir restlessly and whisper, “What’s the matter 
—is the Cardinal ill?” Urgently the master of ceremonies whispered 
to Gibbons, “They’re missing—the tunic and the dalmatic.” ‘These 
two white silk vestments, reaching to the celebrant’s knees, were an 
essential part of his episcopal attire. From his throne the cardinal’s 
gaze swept across the sanctuary, lighting on two small altar boys who 
were proudly wearing the missing garments, which hung to their 
feet. Unfamiliar with pontifical ceremonies, the acolytes had spied 
the elegant vestments which they had never seen any priest wear 
and, supposing that they were intended for them, had happily put 
them on. 

Although Baltimore was always home to Gibbons, he found a 
second home in the warm intimacy of the Shriver family in Union 
Mills, Maryland, where he could put off his public face and relax 
from official cares. Here he was the center of an admiring family, 
headed by “Aunt Mollie” Shriver, who had brought up the four 
motherless children of T. Herbert Shriver, the cardinal’s old friend 
who had studied for a time at St. Charles College. ‘T. Herbert 
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Shriver’s children included Hilda (Mrs. Robert S. Shriver), Joseph 
N., and the twins Robert and William. Also living at Union Mills in 
the “House of Lords” were T. Herbert’s brother, Benjamin Franklin 
Shriver, and his wife Helen and their seven children—Madeline, 
Helen (Mrs. Leslie W. Brennan), Jeannette (Mrs. John Marshall 
Jones), Angela (Mrs. James S. Kernan), Bernard F., Marion (Mrs. 
Clinton K. Macsherry), and James M. In the next generation of this 
extensive old Maryland family is the cardinal’s godson, whom he 
also baptized, Robert Sargent Shriver, Hilda’s son, who is the brother- 
in-law of President John F. Kennedy. 

At Union Mills, finding the simplicity of life which he craved, the 
cardinal celebrated his daily Mass at 7 A.M. before the carved wooden 
altar in the small chapel in the “House of Commons,” which he had 
blessed long ago in 1868. Free and untroubled, with the younger 
children gamboling about him, Gibbons often took rambling strolls 
through the countryside, nimbly leaping brooks or climbing under 
fences in search of blackberries. Here in the evening he enjoyed a 
frequent round of euchre, a card game at which he was adept. 
When winning, his delight was unbounded and he slapped down his 
cards with such force that his episcopal ring clanged against the table. 
If his luck ran out, he would suddenly remember, “I must say my 
rosary now,” and retire. In the neighborhood lived a Protestant 
minister who disapproved of all card games as “gambling.” When 
one of the Shriver boys, glancing out the window, called out excitedly, 
“Mr. Klein is coming to call!” there was a wild scurry as the cardinal 
and the euchre-playing Shrivers hurried to put the cards away and 
conceal all the evidence of their playing. Often in the evening, under 
the enormous oak trees on the broad lawn, His Eminence led the 
family with bowed heads in the recitation of the rosary. 

The present generation of Shrivers—Miss Madeline, Mrs. Jones, 
Mrs. Macsherry, and their brother James—still carry vivid memories 
of the cardinal who dominated their childhood and youth. Miss 
Madeline recalls the story told to her by her uncle Herbert of 
young Father Gibbons riding horseback with his cincture hanging 
down. As the long sash whipped against the horse’s side he trotted 
faster. Accordingly, the cincture whipped more furiously and the 
horse broke into a gallop, which continued until the young priest 
leaped off. 

Mrs. Jones remembers the time when, as a young mother, she was 
sudsing her two-year-old son in the bathtub. Hearing the cardinal’s 
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footsteps coming upstairs, she retreated, leaving the child in the tub 
as the cardinal caught sight of him. “They had a wonderful half hour, 
the cardinal and the baby, joining their shouts of laughter above the 
splash of the water.” 

Mrs. Macsherry recalls the proud moment when she drove with 
her brother Bernard in the new vehicle called an automobile to meet 
the Blue Mountain Express which was bringing the cardinal from 
Baltimore. Storm clouds were piling up over by Union Mills as they 
met the train. Into the car they all piled, and Marion Shriver Mac- 
sherry urged her brother, “Hurry, hurry! We must get there before 
the storm breaks.” 

As Bernard Shriver pressed his foot on the gas, the cardinal laid a 
restraining hand on his shoulder. “Bernard,” he said quietly, “don’t 
hurry so. I should much prefer to die by the hand of God than the 
hand of man.” When Mrs. Mark Shriver lost her little daughter, the 
cardinal, in consoling her, told her of his own grief as a youth in 
Ireland when his sister died and how for days he had been unable to 
eat. 

By the time of his return from the papal conclave in 1903, the 
cardinal was almost seventy and nobody believed it. He could still 
bound upstairs two at a time, and even now he did not wear glasses. 
The years were slipping away faster now, but they seemed to leave no 
mark on him. Archbishop Ireland wired him on an anniversary, 
“Mysterious how under the guidance of Providence the years respect 
your steppings.” 

Yet he had grown in wisdom during these eventful years of the 
American Church’s great internal battles, which were now happily 
over. From his experience he could observe with conviction, “The 
Church’s indestructibility is not due, as some suppose, to her wonder- 
ful organization or to the far-reaching policy of her pontiffs, or to the 
learning and wisdom of her teachers. If she has survived, it is not 
because of human wisdom, but in spite of human folly. Her per- 
manence is due not to the arm of flesh but to the finger of God.” 

Still unscathed as he neared seventy, the “gentle Eminence” of 
Baltimore preserved his old unhurried pace, his unchanging daily 
schedule, in which he was “never too busy to pray.” The silent 
morning meditations before Mass, the daily Office, the evening 
rosary—were all inextricably woven into the pattern of his days. 
Always conscious of the dignity and separateness of the priesthood, 
he nevertheless understood its place in the essential scheme, as when 
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he noted, “Christ is the treasure; we are but the pack horses that 
carry it.” 

In the early years of the twentieth century, Americans were proudly 
aware of their new role as a world power. This climate of post-Vic- 
torian optimism produced in many Americans the habit of hero 
worship, and it was natural that this adulation should extend to 
Gibbons. For he represented to many Americans a kind of ecclesiasti- 
cal success story—from modest beginnings he had become a gentle- 
man and a scholar, a counselor of popes and a confidant of presidents. 
To Catholics who had observed his success in presenting to Rome the 
viewpoint of the Church in the United States, he was a living link 
with Rome. To non-Catholics who were not entirely familiar with 
theological subtleties, he seemed to possess a kind of American 
infallibility—especially since he had been the first American to play 
a part—and an important one, by his own admission—in the elec- 
tion of a pope. If the crowd, in their enthusiasm for Gibbons, had 
magnified the importance of his role a little, no one noticed it. But 
Rome would guard against any further public knowledge of the 
events taking place within the locked doors of a Vatican conclave. 
For shortly after his accession to the throne, Pope Pius X had laid 
down rules calling for absolute secrecy both during and after a papal 
election. He also ruled out forever the possibility of any future 
governmental interference by veto. 

Living always in the center of events, Gibbons had the gift of in- 
stinctively making the appropriate gesture. While he was celebrating 
Mass in the cathedral one Sunday morning in 1904, a great fire broke 
out in downtown Baltimore. Earnestly the cardinal begged his con- 
gregation to pray that no lives would be lost, while on the roof of the 
convent nearby the School Sisters of Notre Dame watched and 
prayed that the fire would abate. Although the heart of the downtown 
district was destroyed at a loss of $150,000,000, no one was killed and 
the fire burned itself out a few yards from the cathedral. A few years 
later, when much of the business section had been rebuilt, the 
cardinal was invited by his friends the Abells, who were the publishers 
of the Baltimore Sun, to attend the opening of the new Sun 
Building. The reception was held on a stormy winter afternoon, and 
His Eminence, surrounded by a laughing group of Baltimoreans, 
glanced out of the window at the raging snowstorm. ‘Thoughtfully 
he quoted from Richard III: 
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“Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this son of Abell.” 


Fiver since his days as a young bishop in Protestant North Carolina, 
Gibbons had established a ready rapport with his “separated breth- 
ren,’ which was uncommon in Catholic prelates of that day. His 
complete acceptance by non-Catholics was sometimes suspect by the 
more conservative bishops. In an earlier day, Catholic prelates like 
Gibbons who showed a sympathy and tolerance for non-Catholics 
were scathingly derided as “Protestant priests.” These dissenters 
could only deplore—they could not understand such extravagant 
praise as that which the Protestant Bishop of Brooklyn, Lyman 
Beecher, bestowed on him. After Gibbons’ efforts had helped to 
defeat the notorious Louisiana lottery, a scheme which had impover- 
ished thousands of victims, Bishop Beecher told his congregation, 
“Thank God for Cardinal Gibbons! Long may he wear his red hat. 
If there should be an election now and you and I could vote, | 
would vote to make him Pope!” 

But an even greater tribute from the Protestant clergy was paid 
Gibbons in 1906. The American public was stirred to heated debate 
over the troubled situation in the African Congo. The colonial 
policies of King Leopold of Belgium were meeting with widespread 
disapproval. In Britain a group known as the Congo Reform Associa- 
tion was gaining strength and agitating for United States government 
intervention. ‘This group enlisted the aid of the influential Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. In opposition, the government 
of Belgium, which was a largely Catholic nation, appealed to 
Cardinal Gibbons to use his influence to prevent a public discussion 
of the inflammatory question at the Twelfth International Peace 
Congress in Boston. The entire question was obscured by rivalries 
between Catholic and Protestant missionaries in the Congo, and 
conflicting reports naturally ensued. Unquestionably the cardinal 
had been less than fully informed on the question when, contrary to 
his usual habit, he spoke out: “I fear that the agitation against 
King Leopold’s administration is animated partly by religious jealousy 
and partly by commercial rivalry. 

This proved a false step on Gibbons’ part. The reform group was 
incensed at his “interference” and scheduled a mass meeting in 
Brown Memorial Church in Baltimore to express Protestant dis- 
approval of King Leopold’s colonial policies. At this packed meet- 
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ing the principal speaker was Rev. H. Gratton Guinness, a British 
clergyman who was an active leader of Congo agitation in Britain 
and who was visiting this country in an effort to promote United 
States government intervention in the crisis. Rising purposefully, 
Rev. Mr. Guinness declared coldly, “The United States and Britain 
long ere this would have got together and put an end to atrocities in 
the Congo but for one man in this country. ‘The one strong hand that 
has been keeping this thing going is none other than that of Cardinal 
Gibbons!” 

There was a moment of shocked silence throughout the church. 
In Baltimore, “Our Cardinal” had been attacked by a British 
clergyman! Two Protestant ministers sprang to their feet—a Presby- 
terian and a Methodist. Their voices were mingled in one outraged 
protest. Finally, after silence was restored, one of the clergymen 
addressed the Rev. Mr. Guinness with exaggerated politeness: “Par- 
don me. I entertain a profound regard for Cardinal Gibbons, whom 
I admire for his catholicity of view. I cannot think that such can be 
the case.” Guinness was dumfounded. At the minister’s suggestion, 
he modified his statement at once and left the meeting, musing over 
the “catholicity” of this cardinal whom, even when he was wrong, his 
Protestant friends would not suffer to be attacked. 

But perhaps this “catholicity” was another name for Gibbons’ 
charity, which was denied to no one. When the Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Delaware, Frederick J. Kinsman, came with a fellow 
bishop to visit the cardinal on business, the two Episcopalian prelates 
stood before the residence on North Charles Street and looked up. 
They saw the cardinal standing in the second-floor bay window, 
“waiting to welcome and bless us,” reminding Kinsman of “the 
Church welcoming back her wandering sons.” Later Kinsman wrote 
the cardinal to confess that he had once shared the impression, so 
enthusiastically fostered by the A.P.A., that no Catholic could be a 
good American. “Io Your Eminence I owe the banishing of that 
superstition.” While engaged in research on “the papal principle,” 
Kinsman read Gibbons’ The Faith of Our Fathers and was pleasantly 
surprised. “I cannot remember that I found anywhere a clearer state- 
ment of the essential facts than in Your Eminence’s book.” Finally 
the former Episcopal bishop asked to be received into the Catholic 
Church. Not only did the smiling Gibbons receive Kinsman’s pro- 
fession of faith, but as chancellor of the Catholic University in 
Washington he invited Kinsman to take up residence there as his 
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guest, where he could find congenial companionship and enjoy the 
library. Then he added, “Should you think a guide would be of any 
use in the new country you expect to penetrate, I am happy to offer 
my services.” 

The cardinal’s charity was as widespread as his acquaintance, and 
it was expressed with characteristic simplicity—in a visit he paid to 
the Carmelite nun Helen McMaster, who was ill in her convent 
cell and whom he gently admonished, “You are not going to win 
your crown in heaven so soon—you must get well, my dear”; or in the 
advice he gave to the priest in charge of a boy at Mount St. Mary’s 
College who had disobeyed the rules by his habitual smoking but who 
had promised to desist: “I would therefore request you to allow him 
the use of some ordinary cigars until the habit is broken”; or in the 
graciousness with which he received his old foe, Peter Paul Cahensly. 

Like any public figure, the cardinal was not immune to the sting 
of ingratitude. Monsignor Robert Seton, grandson of the Venerable 
Mother Seton, was stationed in Rome and he felt strongly that he 
should receive a titular archbishopric. At his request Gibbons had 
obtained the honor for him. Yet the aristocratic churchman was not 
satisfied—again he appealed to Gibbons, asking to be named a 
canon of St. Peter’s Church in Rome. When this honor was not 
forthcoming, Seton complained bitterly of Gibbons’ “lack of back- 
bone,” insisting that “he does not push things, follow up things, and 
allows himself to be snubbed, like a regular caterpillar-back, to use one 
of Grant’s words for such a character.” 

Cardinal Gibbons’ impact on visitors from abroad was always 
notable. ‘The Abbé Felix Klein visited him in Baltimore several years 
after the sensational “phantom heresy” had died down. The French 
Abbé, who was accustomed to the bitter anti-clericalism prevalent in 
France and the overt hostility between church and state, went for a 
drive with Gibbons through the streets of Baltimore. With surprise 
he noted the cardinal’s intense and unaffected patriotism: “When 
the Cardinal speaks of America his words breathe the warmest ad- 
miration for her institutions; comparisons of them with those of 
other countries are not able to chill his sentiments. He rejoices in the 
splendid possibilities which the common freedom opens to the 
Church and to all well-meaning persons. He is pleased to see Catho- 
lics play the part of good citizens in the affairs of the country; he 
himself sets the example whenever occasion arises. His countrymen 
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like to invite him to the great public ceremonies, at which a place is 
reserved for him next to the President. 

“How important the work of Cardinal Gibbons is I had fresh 
opportunities of learning during this visit to Baltimore. I carried away 
a deep impression of the wisdom, prudence, and tact with which this 
true shepherd of souls had led his people into the ways of fidelity to 
Catholic teaching, respect for the convictions of others, loyalty to 
country, and generous sympathy for the noble aspirations of our age. 

“As I became more familiar with American conditions and with 
the American spirit—which is simple, practical, frank, optimistic, and 
tolerant—I understood how greatly favored the Church has been in 
having for its leaders men like Cardinal Gibbons.” 

In Baltimore the cardinal ran his household and his diocese with 
seemingly effortless ease, perhaps because he acted upon his own 
advice: “One of the best means that a priest can adopt for preserving 
peace and concord among the members of his household and _ his 
colleagues is to observe the canons of politeness and the rules of 
exterior decorum, without permitting them to degenerate into cold 
and rigid formality.” Beneath the formal Victorian phrases shines 
the graciousness of the gentlemanly Gibbons. 

Gibbons believed that “cheerfulness, like every other habit, can 
be trained,” and his disposition was usually sunny. Occasional annoy- 
ance he showed by gritting his teeth, which produced an unwonted 
grimness of expression. Once young Father Stickney was describing 
for him the spaghetti dinner with which he had entertained the 
other priests of the cathedral household during Gibbons’ absence. To 
increase the festivity of the occasion, all the guests had come wear- 
ing borrowed finery, one priest even sporting the cardinal’s top hat. 
At this point in the story Father Stickney noticed the lean line of the 
cardinal’s jaw standing out, and he faded into embarrassed silence. 

The years were slipping away now, but there were still rewards for 
friendship. In 1907 Gibbons’ long campaign finally succeeded— 
Denis O’Connell was named a titular bishop. Gibbons wrote him, 
“You may know, but hardly to its full extent, how happy I was made 
this morning by your elevation to the episcopate. It is just a month 
today since I wrote to the Holy Father. .. . 

“Now you can say with Cardinal Newman, ‘At last I am vindi- 
cated.’ Thanks to God.” 

Gibbons consecrated his friend in the cathedral in Baltimore. 
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Soon rumors began to circulate that O’Connell would be named 
coadjutor bishop to Gibbons, with the right of succession. But some 
months later the cardinal wrote, “I had entertained the idea of asking 
for him [O’Connell] as auxiliary and afterwards as coadjutor, but 
was informed that I could not have two auxiliaries at once, as I have 
one already.” Confronted with this refusal, he quietly relinquished 
the idea of any coadjutor. Later he was approached by a delegation 
consisting of his auxiliary bishop and nine consulting priests who 
bore a grave responsibility for diocesan affairs. Anxiously they handed 
him their formal request couched in the most respectful terms, 
pleading that he should avoid the disaster of a vacant see by arranging 
for a coadjutor who could assist him now and succeed him after his 
death. But Gibbons preferred to reign alone. ‘To O’Connell he 
wrote, “As to my domestic arrangements, I have made up my mind 
for a considerable time to be contented with my auxiliary and to have 
no coadjutor. ‘Things move peacefully and satisfactorily and my few 
remaining years I place in the hands of a loving Providence.” ‘The 
cardinal would reign for ten remaining years—but there would be no 
coadjutor. 

Although the Catholic Church in the United States was officially 
removed from the status of a mission church in 1908 and placed 
under the common law of the Church, as Pope Leo XIII had long 
ago promised Denis O’Connell, Gibbons still remained to many 
Americans the unofhcial spokesman for Rome. The habit of consult- 
ing him on all kinds of questions was too strong to break, and in a 
different sense from Bishop McQuaid’s sarcastic reference, Baltimore 
was still the “little Vatican.” 

Wilbur L. Cross, who later became governor of Connecticut, 
and who was popularly known as “Uncle Toby,” was a professor of 
English at Yale. Cross determined to read selections from the Old 
Testament to his classes. Warned of the law in Connecticut which 
forbade the reading of the Bible in school, Cross wrote for advice to 
several noted Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis. He also wrote to 
Gibbons. In Connecticut Yankee. An Autobiography, Cross says, 
“The man who gave me the wisest counsel was Cardinal Gibbons, 
who expressed deep interest in the endeavor to promote the study of 
the Old Testament as literature. In order to keep my literary aim 
clear, he advised me to include in any book of selections parts of the 
Apocrypha, which was once liberally drawn upon by English writers 
when every man sat in peace ‘under his vine and his fig tree and there 
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was none to fray him.’ He himself, when a young man, had carefully 
read [Daniel] Webster’s ‘Speech in Reply to Hayne’ to determine the 
influence of the Bible upon the orator’s style and at my request he 
had some of the notes he took on this famous speech copied for me. 
Nothing better could be said in favor of the Bible as literature than 
what the cardinal wrote me, ‘Apart from its inspirational character, 
the Bible still remains the one means of culture.’ I read one of his 
letters to the Conference in 1909 and the Bible immediately went on 
the reading list for boys and girls. It has not yet been removed.” 

A few years later the historian and Catholic apologist Hilaire 
Belloc turned to Cardinal Gibbons to write an introduction for the 
revised edition of John Lingard’s History of England, which he was 
about to publish. Happily Gibbons complied, writing in his introduc- 
tion, “It is a comfort to hear that truth and history, rather than false- 
hood and fiction, are at last demanded and believed by American 
and English readers of England’s past.” 

Yet his prompt courtesy to the requests of writers was once a source 
of acute embarrassment for Gibbons. During the nineties he was 
asked to write a lengthy introduction to The Life of John Boyle 
O’Reilly, a biography of the Irish patriot by James Jeffrey Roche. In 
his introduction Gibbons praised O’Reilly as a patriot and a writer, 
then thought no more about it. But eight years later the noted 
historian William E. H. Lecky revealed in a new book that in his 
eatly years the “patriot” O’Reilly had actually belonged to the 
Fenian Brotherhood, a group dedicated to the overthrow of British 
tule, but had joined the Queen’s hussars with the intention of 
seducing his fellow members from their oath of allegiance to their 
country. Lecky professed himself shocked that Cardinal Gibbons in 
his introduction had not pointed out this “perversion of morals.” 

This disclosure prompted an angry letter in The London Times 
by a “British Catholic” who declared that since Cardinal Gibbons 
had been invited to preach by Herbert Cardinal Vaughan at the 
forthcoming opening of the new Westminster Cathedral, he should 
first give a satisfactory explanation of the incident. Seizing on this 
startling story, the New York Herald made matters worse with the 
scare headline, “English Slurs at Cardinal Gibbons, Catholics in 
London Threaten to Make His Visit There Next Year Very Un- 
pleasant. Weak Pretext for Hatred of Irish.” 

Understandably taken aback, Gibbons wrote a detailed explanation 
to Cardinal Vaughan, pointing out that although historian Lecky 
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had assumed he was fully acquainted with the details of the life of 
O’Reilly, actually “I feel it is due to myself and the interest of truth 
to declare that till I read Mr. Lecky’s criticism I did not know that 
Mr. O’Reilly had ever been a Fenian, a British soldier, or that he had 
tried to seduce other soldiers from their sworn allegiance. In fact, 
I have never read a line from Mr. Roche’s biography.” The English 
cardinal graciously replied to Gibbons to pay no attention to the 
“British Catholic,” who was undoubtedly an apostate or a bad 
Catholic. But from St. Paul, Archbishop Ireland, chuckling at his 
friend’s unwonted plight, solemnly warned him never to write an 
introduction to a book he had not read. ‘To which Gibbons retorted 
that Ireland himself had made a similar faux pas—this was a reference 
to the introduction which Ireland had written to the Life of Father 
Hecker of unhappy memory—then added, “Tu quoque et ‘Medice, 
cura teipsum [Thou also and “Doctor, cure thyself” ]’you see, | am 
in excellent company!” 

Now in 1909 the cardinal was stirred to a new and powerful 
defense of the separation of church and state in the United States, 
for which he had been a leading advocate since his historic sermon 
in his titular church of Santa Maria in Trastevere. Two large Prot- 
estant synods, a Lutheran and a Baptist, had formally declared that 
no Catholic, of the sixteen million Catholics then in the United 
States, could be trusted to hold public office. Often before, Gibbons 
had passed over these attacks against the patriotism of Catholics, 
with their senseless and repetitive bigotry. But now he judged it 
wise to reply. In an authoritative article published in the North 
American Review he wrote an incisive declaration: “I feel obliged to 
speak out. I have no desire to inflict pain but I cannot avoid charac- 
terizing the action of the synods as it deserves. Against the gentlemen 
themselves I can feel no animosity. They are excellent men in many 
respects, no doubt, and mean to be good citizens, and I can only 
wish them well.” 

Pointing to the objections of the opposition, he continued: “The 
Catholic religion, as they understand it, is in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution and with the objects of our institutions. Cath- 
olics then ought not to be trusted with political office. Now this 
proposal to exclude Catholics from public office—for it is no mere 
theory, but a practical programme earnestly recommended to the 
American public by two solemn assemblies—is advocated expressly 
in the interest of religious liberty and for the sake of preserving the 
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Federal Constitution. That document says, ‘No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office of public trust under 
the United States.’ Just understand here, however, remark these 
Lutheran and Baptist synods, an amendment or rather, let us say, a 
little clause which brings out the sense with admirable clearness, 
‘Provided, of course, that this provision be not understood to apply 
to Roman Catholics.’” 

Forcefully Gibbons pointed out: “There must be no tampering 
with the delicate machinery by which religious liberty and equality 
are secured and no fostering of any spirit which would tend to 
destroy that machinery. Religious passions are deep and strong; and 
any man in his senses who knows human nature or knows the history 
of Europe, and has at heart the future peace and happiness of our 
country, whatever his belief, will do nothing to introduce religious 
strife into the politics of America. Religious tolerance is not the 
easy superficial virtue it seems in these placid days; intolerance in 
the dominating party tends to produce intolerance in the injured 
party. Then religious peace is near an end, unless strong restraints 
be used. The spirit of the country has changed much in half a 
century, and it would be very difficult to arouse such fanaticism as I 
saw in the Know-Nothing days. Prudent men, men who are farsighted, 
especially if they are in positions of responsibility, will work for peace 
and harmony. Such has always been the attitude of our Catholic 
hierarchy and, with few exceptions, of our priests.” 

Referring to a prevailing attitude, he continued: “I do not deny 
that among some men who would oppose political discrimination 
against Catholics as unjust, unwise, and unnecessary there remains a 
certain dread of Catholicism. The very sense of her strength, indeed, 
is in great part the cause of the dread; they fear the danger of a 
collision between the state and a church whose head is a foreigner 
and believes himself the representative of God on earth. Catholic 
teaching, American principles of government, and the existing facts 
will show how baseless is this apprehension. 

“The distinction between the civil and the ecclesiastical powers 
is very firmly established in Catholic teaching. The Church holds that 
the civil government has divine authority, just as has the ecclesiastical; 
that the limits of each are fixed by the nature of its purpose; that 
within these limits each power is supreme; consequently that the 
Church cannot intermeddle in affairs purely civil, nor the state in 
affairs purely ecclesiastical; and that members of the Church are 
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bound to obey the state within its own domain, in all things that do 
not contravene the moral law. 

“This distinction of the two spheres or zones of authority remains, 
even if all the members of the state be Catholics. ‘The establishment 
and maintenance of this distinction is one of the greatest contribu- 

tions of the Catholic Church to civilization. An objection is te- 
_ peatedly cast up to Catholics, which, utterly impractical and absurd 
as it is to our eyes, seems to haunt the minds of many outside the 
Church. ‘Suppose,’ it is said, ‘that the Pope were to issue commands 
in purely civil matters, would not Catholics be bound to yield him 
obedience? ‘The Pope will take no such action, we know, but were he 
to do so he would stand self-condemned, a transgressor of the law he 
himself promulgates. He would be offending not only against civil 
society, but against God, and violating an authority as truly from 
God as his own. Any Catholic who clearly recognized this would not 
be bound to obey the Pope, or rather his conscience would hold him 
absolutely to disobey, because with Catholics conscience is the 
supreme law which, under no circumstances, can we ever lawfully 
disobey. 

“But is there not a twilight zone over which both church and state 
put forth claims? True, and I grant that here a collision of authori- 
ties comes more within the horizon of possibility. But the American 
concept of government and of liberty puts this hypothesis outside of 
the range of practical affairs. That concept, as I understand it, 1s 
that the government should leave as large a liberty as possible to 
individuals and to bodies within the state, only intervening in the 
interests of morality, justice, and the common weal. There are forces 
at work in the country, I know, that tend to paternalism and 
Caesarism in government; but true Americanism recognizes that 
these forces would bring disaster on American liberties. So long as 
these liberties, under which we have prospered, are preserved in their 
fullness, there is, I assert, no danger of a collision between the state 
and the Catholic Church.” 

Spelling out the Church’s teaching on union of church and state, 
Gibbons continued, “In a country wholly or predominantly Catholic, 
the most desirable relation is the friendly union and co-operation of 
church and state, neither power sacrificing its liberty and each 
acknowledging the other. That this is the ideal relation, provided 
that liberty be assured to those not of the established church, no 
sensible man can deny. But while the union is ideally best, history 
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assuredly does not prove that it is always practically best. There is a 
union that is inimical to the interests of religion and consequently to 
the state, and there is a separation that is inimical to both; and there 
is a separation that is for the best interests of both. In our country 
separation is a necessity and it is a separation that works best for the 
interests of religion, as Mr. Taft recently stated, as well as for the good 
of the state. American Catholics rejoice in our separation of church 
and state and I can conceive no combination of circumstances likely 
to arise which should make a union desirable, either to church or 
state. Other countries, other manners—for ourselves, we thank God 
we live in America, ‘in this happy land of ours,’ to quote Mr. Roose- 
velt, ‘where religion and liberty are natural allies.’ ”’ 

For the cardinal’s double jubilee in 1911, which was first 
celebrated in June with a civic ceremony in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, the American hierarchy planned a special church celebra- 
tion in October at the Catholic University in Washington. Here the 
eulogies rivaled those by Taft, Roosevelt, and the governmental 
officials who had honored him. Archbishop Farley, himself about to 
be made a cardinal, called Gibbons “the most beloved man in the 
Catholic Church in America.” Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis, in 
a sweeping eulogy, compared him with three historic cardinals— 
Richelieu, Newman, and Manning—then concluded, “Cardinal Gib- 
bons is a gentle, kindly man.” Then his old friend John Ireland, the 
oratorical archbishop from St. Paul, to whose defense Gibbons had 
so often sprung, rose to declare, “Often as I watched with straining 
eyes this ship of ours, I asked myself, ‘How is it with Baltimore?’ For 
I knew that Cardinal Gibbons was there—standing at the helm. And 
let me tell you that he always gave that helm the right twist. I have 
differed with him sometimes as I watched Baltimore to see how 
things were going. I thought that perhaps His Eminence might go 
faster or he might go slower or that he might go straighter instead 
of taking the roundabout path, but when all was over he had given 
the helm the nght twist.” 

Profoundly moved, Gibbons replied, “Honors I have had in my 
life until I am almost ashamed, but I assure you, in the presence of 
God, that I cherish one grain of your love more than all the lauda- 
tions which have been heaped upon me. When I contrast the 
difficulties which encompassed us in former days and the enlightened 
conditions of today, with prejudice almost entirely swept away, I see 
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a great vision of a future where there shall be but one God, one faith, 
and one baptism.” 

At this jubilee celebration the bishops had decided to honor the 
cardinal by naming a new building at Catholic University, to be 
called Gibbons Hall, and they asked him to lay the cornerstone. From 
that occasion (or a similar ceremony) comes the story told by Bishop 
Francis C. Kelley in his book The Bishop Jots It Down. On this hot 
autumn day, the cardinal, loaded with heavy pontifical vestments, 
went down into the excavation for the new building while the 
assembled bishops looked on. 

“It’s a shame” blurted out a young bishop, “a burning shame to 
send such a feeble old man down into that hole in this oppressive 
weather.” 

An older bishop nearby heard the remark. Knowingly he smiled 
and replied, “Don’t you worry about that feeble old man. It’s not the 
first hole he got into and climbed out of in triumph.” 

The following year, 1912, the cardinal was invited to deliver the 
invocation at the Democratic National Convention in Baltimore, 
which selected Woodrow Wilson as the presidential nominee. That 
fall the campaign became an exciting three-way race with two of 
Gibbons’ old friends opposing Wilson—William Howard Taft for the 
Republican party and Theodore Roosevelt for the Bull Moose party. 
Although he was intensely interested in every detail of the contest, 
not even Ireland could find out which candidate he favored. The 
Sunday before election day he preached in the cathedral: “There are 
three conspicuous citizens who are now candidates for the presidency. 
Whatever may be my personal and private predilection, it is not for 
me in this sacred pulpit or anywhere else publicly to dictate or even 
suggest to you the candidate of my choice.” 

About this time the apostolic delegate, Archbishop Giovanni 
Bonzano, appealed to the cardinal to learn whether dancing and 
euchre-playing were not forbidden to Catholics by ruling of the 
Third Plenary Council. Emphatically Gibbons replied, “No. Social 
conditions have been greatly modified since then. Dancing is a 
universal form of recreation among Americans. If it were forbidden, 
then Catholic youths would be driven to non-Catholic and anti- 
Catholic social centers. Amid the growing slums and the enticements 
of socialism, youths need the priest as a friend. But if he bans danc- 
ing, he loses them altogether. The Third Plenary Council meant that 
dancing was forbidden only in the public hall and when it was un- 
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supervised.” ‘Then the cardinal clinched his argument by asserting 
that this was unquestionably the mind of the council, “for I presided 
over it.” | 

As Bishop Kelley once commented, “He was a prince of applied 
prudence in his public utterances as well as a master repair mechanic.” 


The Need of God 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The year was 1914. In Rome the Pope who would one day be 
named a saint watched in growing helplessness as the Great War 
approached which would plunge the so-called Catholic nations of 
Europe into mortal combat. With uncanny prescience Pope Pius X 
had predicted to Cardinal Merry del Val, his secretary of state, “We 
shall not get beyond the year 1914.” 

In Baltimore the prelate who was Everybody’s Cardinal had be- 
come a kind of ecclesiastical tourist attraction. Yet Cardinal Gibbons 
could view this role with amused detachment, for once as visitors 
were departing from the cathedral he smiled slyly at one of his priests 
and asked with a sidelong glance, “Have they paid their dime to see 
the elephant yet?” 

But in this year his usual serenity was shaken. From several quar- 
ters he heard disquieting rumors—Rome was planning, Rome was 
already working out a scheme to separate the city of Washington 
from the Archdiocese of Baltimore, to establish a separate see in the 
nation’s capital which would be ruled over by the apostolic delegate, 
thereby removing from his jurisdiction not only the nation’s capital 
but the child of his age, his Benjamin—the Catholic University. 

Rumors he had heard a thousand times before and he had shrugged 
them off. But these rumors he did not discount. Instead he was 
agitated by them, with the anxiety of the aging—for in his un- 
sentimental knowledge of the workings of the Church he knew that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, however he might be idolized 
at home, was just another bishop in the eyes of Rome. 

So although he was nearing eighty, he decided to set out once 
more for Rome. In what would undoubtedly be his final visit with 
Pope Pius X he would plead with the elderly Pope, who was only 
one year his junior, begging him to “spare me this tribulation which 
will bring me with sorrow to my grave.” For this meeting he prepared 
a detailed and eloquent defense, pointing out all the practical rea- 
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sons against the separation. Then he wrote a second plea for Cardi- 
nal de Lai, the secretary of the Consistorial Congregation, in which 
he declared, ““The mere possibility of such an action gives me no rest 
until I deliver my soul, before I die, of the thoughts that are press- 
ing upon it. If I thought there was any real danger of its accomplish- 
ment, I would protest against it with all the earnestness and energy 
of my soul until my last breath.” 

The details of his last conference with the Pope are not recorded. 
But in an Ordo diary for 1914 Gibbons described the “sadness” and 
“withered face” of the gentle Pius, whose personal holiness was al- 
teady reputed to be working miracles. It must have been a touching 
encounter between the two aged churchmen—the red-robed Gib- 
bons, anxious at the possibility of losing an important part of his 
jurisdiction; and the white-robed Pius, appalled at the imminent ap- 
proach of a world war. Warmly they embraced, and the pontiff sadly 
remarked to Gibbons, “My son, you are going home. I remain in 
complete exile from my beloved Venice.” The cardinal of Baltimore 
felt a sudden stab of pity for the former Patriarch of Venice whom 
he had helped to elect Pope eleven years before. In his diary he 
noted, “If I felt homesick by this short sojourn abroad, how would 
I feel if my exile, like the Pope’s, were permanent?” 

Undoubtedly in this last meeting His Holiness could graciously 
reassure the Eminenza from Baltimore—to have no fear, for Rome 
would make no change in his archdiocese until long after both men 
were dead. Sensing the finality of this parting, the cardinal and the 
Pope clung together in a long embrace, then kissed each other’s 
cheeks in the Latin fashion. 

Leaving Rome, Gibbons traveled to Belgium, where he dined with 
King Albert, and in Switzerland, as he noted in his diary, “Queen 
Elizabeth asked to visit me.” In this Ordo diary, which contains a 
calendar of the Mass for each day, Gibbons wrote repeatedly in his 
small legible handwriting, “Woman’s intention”—signifying that he 
would remember at the altar the particular prayer or intention of 
some woman supplicant who had requested it. Gibbons returned 
home in July, and a photograph of him aboard the steamer Berlin 
on his arrival in New York shows him looking poised and self- 
possessed and much younger than his years, his mission accomplished. 

Less than three weeks after his return, Germany declared war on 
Russia and two days later on France. The conflagration spread in- 
exorably, but the gentle Pius would be spared the horrors that fol- 
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lowed. On August 19 he was stricken, and with the terrible clarity 
of the dying he declared, “I begin to think, as the end is approach- 
ing, that the Almighty in His inexhaustible goodness wishes to spare 
me the horrors which Europe is undergoing.” On August 20 he died, 
after a long, loving farewell with Cardinal Merry del Val. 

The cardinal received the news of the Pope’s death a few hours 
after arriving at Spring Lake, New Jersey, for a vacation visit with 
the papal marquis Martin Maloney. Now he was faced with a 
dilemma. Should he attempt to make another voyage to Europe, 
this time through the enemy-infested waters of the Atlantic, in a 
desperate attempt to reach Rome in the ten days allotted for all 
cardinals? Briefly he hesitated. ‘Then Father Stickney, his young 
secretary, toward whom he felt the same fatherly affection which 
Archbishop Spalding had once shown him, reminded him that it 
was his solemn duty as a prince of the Church to attend. He agreed, 
and Father Stickney at once began the necessary wire-pulling to get 
the liner Canopic to change its course. The ship, which was about 
to sail from Boston with William Cardinal O’Connell aboard, agreed 
to stop at New York to pick up Cardinal Gibbons from Baltimore 
and Cardinal Begin from Quebec. At this delay, the strong-minded 
O’Connell was unmistakably annoyed. Finally the huge unlighted 
ship, carrying the three princes of the Church, launched into the 
unknown terrors of the Atlantic, describing a zigzag course across 
the ocean in a desperate endeavor to avoid the prowling German 
submarines. Aboard, the three cardinals were feeling “a strain that 
can well be imagined but not easily described.” 

With mounting suspense the three prelates landed at last in 
Naples. “I arrived in Naples from New York about 5 a.M. on this 
third day of September’ Gibbons noted. “The Italian government 
furnished myself and party with a special car (train) for Rome.” 
But Monsignor Cerretti, who had come to Naples to meet the three 
prelates, dashed their hopes of receiving any special consideration 
for their long voyage, for he informed them that the conclave had 
already been in session since August 31. At this news Cardinal 
O’Connell became almost apoplectic—he had been chafing at the 
delay ever since the stop in New York—and decided to forge on 
alone. The fact that the third American cardinal, John Farley of 
New York, had managed to arrive in Rome, since he was already 
in Europe, was of no consolation whatever. Hiring an automobile, 
O’Connell and his secretary set off for Rome in a cloud of fine 
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Neapolitan dust, while Cardinals Gibbons and Begin and Father 
Stickney took the train provided for them. But fate, in the guise of 
Italian motor transport, decreed that O’Connell of Boston should 
never get ahead of Gibbons of Baltimore. Twenty miles from Rome, 
with a grinding of gears, the car broke down. The reactions of the 
Boston cardinal are not recorded. But all three cardinals arrived in 
Rome together—just before noon. ‘They were greeted by the clangor 
of the hundreds of church bells in Rome and the shouts of the 
crowds in St. Peter’s Square: “Habemus Papam [We have a pope! ]” 

Aghast, the Americans demanded from an Italian prelate standing 
nearby the new Pope’s name. 

“His Holiness Benedict XV Giacomo Cardinal della Chiesa,” came 
the reply. 

“Della Chiesa?” queried Cardinal Gibbons incredulously. “Who's 
he?” , 

His bewilderment was understandable, for Della Chiesa, the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, had been a cardinal for only four months, and 
although he was an aristocrat and an intellectual, he was little known 
outside Vatican circles. 

“At 3 P.M. I went to the Vatican,” Gibbons diary continues, “to 
attend the ceremony of adoration,” a formal obeisance which cardi- 
nals make to the new Pope. He found Cardinal O’Connell waiting 
there too, while the meager figure of the new Pope was being fitted 
by the Vatican tailor for his papal robes. Small and thin, Benedict 
XV looked stooped because one shoulder was higher than the other, 
and his nght eye appeared to be set lower than his left. A man of 
few illusions, the Pope once remarked, “I am but an ugly gargoyle 
on the beauties of Rome.” 

While Cardinal Gibbons waited, worn out from his frustrating 
journey, the new Pope sent for him. “He greeted me most heartily, 
promising me an audience on Saturday and expressing his regret 
that I was too late for the conclave. He is a man of small stature, but 
bears the reputation of great firmness and solid apostolic virtues. He 
spoke affectionately of Archbishop Ireland and I referred to his 
[Ireland’s] national influence in the United States as a prelate and 
a citizen.” 

Two days later, in a congé or farewell audience with the Pope, 
Gibbons brought up the subject close to his heart. “Your Holiness,” 
he began, “Archbishop Ireland ought to be honored.” Again the 
cardinal, after vainly petitioning two earlier popes, was attempting 
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to win the red hat for his friend. Both cardinal and Pope knew that 
the pernicious meddling of the indefatigable Maria Longworth 
Storer, who had written letters to the Vatican and tried unsuccess- 
fully to persuade Theodore Roosevelt to use his influence to win 
the cardinalate for Ireland, had not helped his cause. 

But the Pope’s reply was cautious, diplomatic. ““We must be slow, 
Eminenza, so as not to oppose our predecessor’s policy. You have 
three cardinals now.” 

But Gibbons could not let the subject drop. Earnestly he pleaded, 
“Then at least soon after my death?” 

Benedict XV was a perceptive man. At this moment he caught 
a glimpse of the aging cardinal’s urgency for his friend—the years 
were running out for both of them. 

Kindly the Pope replied, “Oh, not so late.” Reassured, the cardinal 
turned to other matters as Benedict XV inquired for Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and former President William Howard 
Taft, of whom he spoke with affection. But Gibbons’ wish was not to 
be granted—for the fighting Archbishop Ireland would never wear 
the red hat. 

“I gave the pope $5000 additional in gold,” Gibbons noted. “On 
leaving I held him by both cheeks and kissed him.” As he was about 
to depart, the cardinal paused a moment and declared, “I may never 
see you again, Your Holiness.” 

“Oh, I hope next year—at my jubilee,” Benedict XV responded. 

Gibbons then records the heartbreaking homeward journey of the 
French cardinals who had attended the conclave and whose native 
land was now suffering enemy occupation: “The Cardinal Arch- 
bishops of Paris, Rheims, Bordeaux, Montpelier and Malines, in 
their efforts to get back to France, adopt zigzag travels. Returning, 
they find their cities occupied by hostile troops, with great destruc- 
tion of life and property. A New Orleans priest cannot go home— 
our citizenship is not recognized. ‘T'wenty-thousand French priests are 
in the army.” 

On September 14 Gibbons and his party and Cardinal Bourne 
of England arrived at Gibraltar. The two prelates parted as Bourne 
attempted to get a steamer back to England. Gibbons noted, “A few 
moments ago a frigate arrived here with a German steamer which 
she had captured at sea. We are detained here by reason of appre- 
hensions that some German boats are lying in wait for us. ‘There 
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were about a dozen steamers in the harbor of Gibraltar belonging 
to the German fleet, captured by English cruisers.” 

Homeward bound aboard the Canopic through enemy-infested 
waters, Gibbons recorded his impressions of the outbreak of war: 
“Those of us who have spent the months of August and September 
in Europe can never blot from our memory the sad and thrilling 
scenes they have encountered as a result of the war now devastating 
many countries of that continent. Before the war broke out, and 
when no hostilities were expected, thousands of American tourists 
were scattered over various parts of Europe. Many went there for 
the holiday season. Some had only as much money as would enable 
them to defray economically the expenses of the summer months. 
Among them could be met schoolgirls accompanied by their teachers. 
When war was declared, they found themselves scattered over Swit- 
zetland, Germany, Austria, and Italy. Their funds were barely suf- 
ficient to pay for their return trip; in many instances those funds 
were almost worthless, as only gold would be accepted. Few of them 
could speak the language of the country. The ports of the Atlantic 
and the Adriatic were closed to them. The only harbors open to 
them were those of Italy in the Mediterranean, and even if they 
had means to convey them to Genoa or Naples, they were com- 
pelled for many long weary weeks to await a steamer which would 
convey them to American shores. 

“The President of the United States and the Secretary of State 
exerted themselves most efficiently in relieving their sufferings and 
mitigating the hardships of those who were stranded on European 
soil. ‘The United States government placed at the disposal of our 
American Ambassadors and consuls sums of money to be dis- 
tributed among American refugees who had no ready money to con- 
vey them home, or whose letters of credit were not honored by 
European banks. Too much credit can’t be given to Thomas Nelson 
Page, our American Ambassador at Rome, and the consuls under him, 
especially Mr. White, the consul at Naples, and Captain Hines, of 
the United States Army, specially detailed for relief service. The lat- 
ter gentleman was detailed to escort from Naples to Boston the 
steamer Canopic with its overcrowded passengers, to secure their safe 
passage and to protect them in the name of our government from 
any injury on the part of a hostile frigate that would intercept their 
journey on the high seas. 

“Mr. Page and his subordinates took a special interest in tourists 
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of Italian origin who had been long residents and some of them 
even naturalized citizens of the United States. Those men, after 
visiting their native country, hastened to return to America at the 
breaking out of the war, but were forbidden to embark, as the 
Italian authorities still claimed them as subjects of Italy. Without 
the interposition of our Ambassador, their condition would be piti- 
able indeed, as they were left no choice but to enter the Italian 
Army or languish on a foreign soil.” 

Finally, on September 24, Cardinal Gibbons returned from his 
last visit to Europe. Undoubtedly he had never been happier to see 
Baltimore again. 

As the Great War raged on in Europe and daily reports of German 
atrocities were received here, disillusioned Americans began to com- 
plain, “Christianity has failed.” Vigorously the cardinal refuted this 
charge: “Christianity is not an issue in this war because those who 
entered the war are not following the teachings of Christ. He 
taught peace on earth. Had the nations followed the teachings of 
Christ, there would be no war today.” 

During the first months of this war, Gibbons was faced with an 
increasing number of appeals. ‘Toward the victims of Belgium and 
France whose plight he had so recently glimpsed during his visit to 
Europe, he was warmly sympathetic and exerted great efforts to 
taise funds for their aid. He also enlisted the aid of the American 
bishops for Herbert Hoover’s food-conservation program to aid the 
starving in Europe. Nevertheless, he was not easily taken in. When 
the inventor Henry Ford visited him in Baltimore to describe the 
“peace ship” he planned to send to the neutral Scandinavian coun- 
tries in an effort to obtain an armistice, the cardinal was not im- 
pressed and refused to support the effort, which he considered 1m- 
practical. Yet another peace effort found him sympathetic. When his 
old friend, former President of the United States William Howard 
Taft, asked his support for the League to Enforce Peace, which 
was a forerunner of the League of Nations, Gibbons willingly agreed: 
“The plan is a sane one, for it does not make the mistake of dis- 
regarding the fact that human nature in the future will be very 
much the same as today and yesterday. The passions of man cannot 
be wholly eliminated. The same is true of their weaknesses, but much 
could be done to curb the one and strengthen the other.” 

In 1915 the Catholic University was celebrating its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, a year late. A decade earlier a business failure by the 
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treasurer had caused a loss of $850,000. This unexpected blow had 
almost crushed the chancellor who had presided over its founding. 
On receiving the news, Cardinal Gibbons had called in Father 
George A. Dougherty, secretary to the rector of the university. The 
priest was shocked at the cardinal’s appearance, and he confided 
later to Denis O’Connell, “When the news was first published he 
went into a pitiful condition. I was afraid he would not get over 
the shock.” 

Yet the cardinal had rallied. Turning to his many friends among 
the hierarchy and the laity, he asked each for the loan of $1000 for 
five years to make up the loss. ‘To ask was not easy. He wrote to one 
bishop, “It is not pleasant for flesh and blood to become a beggar 
in my declining years, but God wills it, to whom I bow in all hu- 
mility.” The response was more than generous—his friends came for- 
ward with far more than he had requested—Archbishop Williams of 
Boston pledged the sum of $50,000 payable in five years. Through 
Gibbons’ unceasing efforts and the help of his friends, the debt 
was finally wiped out. 

Now as he gazed at this university “which has cost me, in anxiety 
and tension of spirit, far more than any other of the duties or cares 
which have fallen to my lot,” he spoke with warm praise of the two 
old friends who had been most concerned with its beginnings, 
Archbishops Keane and Spalding. Then, gazing earnestly at the as- 
sembled crowd, he said with feeling, “The need of God—that is 
what I find as I consider what has come to pass in these twenty-five 
years.” 

Although His Eminence was not on the same intimate terms with 
the wartime occupant of the White House, Woodrow Wilson, as 
with his predecessors, he paid Mr. Wilson a call at the Executive 
Mansion shortly after his first inauguration. This was a visit that 
had lasting and unfortunate repercussions for Wilson. Somehow, 
after the cardinal’s visit, the rumor began that President Wilson had 
treated the cardinal with discourtesy, addressing him as “Mr. Gib- 
bons” and not inviting him to sit down. The story spread and per- 
sisted with incredible vitality, although His Eminence denied the 
story. ‘he President labeled it “preposterous” and in an interview 
explained that diplomatic usage decreed that an ambassador should 
be received standing up and that he had treated Cardinal Gibbons 
as possessing ambassadorial rank. But the rumor continued to circu- 
late, recurring with renewed vigor during the 1916 presidential cam- 
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paign. Although the cardinal grew weary of denying “this foolish 
gossip,” the presidential secretary, Joseph P. Tumulty, found it ex- 
pedient to publish a new denial in the New York Times on election 
day. 

Five months after Wilson’s surprise re-election in 1916 with the 
campaign slogan “He kept us out of war,” the mounting pressures 
of the war in Europe made American involvement inevitable. On 
Aptil 2, President Wilson delivered his war message to the United 
States Congress. Three days later Cardinal Gibbons issued an ur- 
gent appeal to every citizen for “an absolute and unreserved obedi- 
ence to his country’s call.” From Oyster Bay his old friend, former 
President Theodore Roosevelt, wired Gibbons, “With all my heart 
I thank you as an American for your noble and patriotic appeal.” 

The following day, April 6, the United States declared war on 
Germany. The eighty-three-year-old cardinal called together the arch- 
bishops of the country, who drafted a statement assuring the Presi- 
dent of their unqualified support in the war effort. This was the first 
religious body to pledge formally its co-operation. Soon after, Gib- 
bons and the American bishops founded the National Catholic War 
Council, a body which directed and controlled all Catholic war 
activities. 

Always on his birthday the cardinal was called on to give a mes- 
sage to the nation. On July 23 Gibbons earnestly urged the thou- 
sands of young Americans who were entering the nation’s armed 
forces, “Be Americans always. Remember that you owe all to America 
and be prepared, if your country demands it, to give all in return.” 

But in his exhortations the cardinal was not merely mouthing 
platitudes. In a sermon in the cathedral he warned Catholics, “Be 
slow to criticize. Remember that you view the subject from one 
angle. Your rulers contemplate it from various angles. They have 
lights and sources of information which are closed to you. Do not 
attempt to snatch faded laurels from the brow of your fathers. Say 
not, ‘We are the political children of Washington and the religious 
children of Carroll.’ It will profit you nothing to possess their creed 
if you do not practice their civic and religious virtues.” 

The years, which found the cardinal still alertly in control of his 
archdiocese, were gradually robbing him of his friends. The Jewish 
merchant Joseph Friedenwald, who had once presented him with 
a handsome tortoise-shell cane in the gold handle of which were 
Hebrew and English quotations from the Scriptures, had died, and 
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Gibbons mourned, “I lose one of the best friends I ever had— 
religious differences were forgotten in the friendship between us.” 
Michael Jenkins, one of Baltimore’s leading businessmen and a 
friend of many decades, died, and Gibbons sadly declared, “His 
death is a personal loss to myself which cannot be fathomed.” In 
one year, 1918, he saw four of his closest friends among the hier- 
archy disappear—Archbishop John Ireland, the “Lion of Judah,” 
to whom Gibbons once wistfully remarked, “I earnestly hope you 
will outlive me”; Archbishop John J. Keane, who, bent with disap- 
pointments but still steadfast toward Gibbons, had said, “No one 
in the world is as dear to me as your own dear self,” and of whom 
Gibbons remarked, “He was one of the most beautiful and disin- 
terested souls I have ever encountered.” That year he also lost 
Archbishop John Foley and John Cardinal Farley. His foes were 
disappearing too—Bishop McQuaid of Rochester and Archbishop 
Corrigan were gone. Even the shill voice of Ella Edes was silent. 

But now a new attack aroused the old cardinal to reply. All over 
Europe the belligerent nations were angrily attacking Pope Benedict 
XV, who, in a spirit of complete neutrality, was emptying the coffers 
of the Vatican to aid the war victims on both sides. Denying his 
neutrality, the Germans accused him of favoring the Allies; the 
French accused him for not condemning Germany; the Belgians ac- 
cused him of not protesting their invasion. As historian Philip Hughes 
observed, “Never did the papacy set the world a better example of 
allembracing charity—and rarely was any pope so reviled on all 
sides.” 

The British writer Rudyard Kipling published a poem in the Red 
Cross Magazine which aroused fierce resentment among Catholics 
for its slur upon the Pope’s neutrality. 


The Pope, the swithering neutrals, 

The Kaiser and his Gott, 

Their roles, their goals, their naked souls 
He knew and drew the lot. 


For this unfortunate verse the president of the Red Cross paid a 
visit to Gibbons to make a formal apology, which was later pub- 
lished in the Red Cross Magazine. But when the accusations against 
the Pope continued, the cardinal decided to write a public defense. 
In an article which was published in America, the Jesuit weekly, he 
declared, “It has been said again and again that Benedict XV has 
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forgotten Belgium, that he did not speak up for her in her hour of 
betrayal by the superior forces of her invaders. When Benedict XV 
came to the throne, Belgium had already been invaded by the 
German armies and a considerable part of her territory overrun. The 
flagrant injustice had already been committed. 

“When the invasion took place, the saintly Pius was already in 
the shadow of death. On coming to the throne the Pope did not wait 
long to let the world know of his sentiments with regard to the 
violation of Belgian territory. His Holiness also protested to Russia 
against violence to persons and to conscience. His conduct toward 
the Italian government has been marked by such a spirit of concilia- 
tion, justice, and absolute impartiality that high government officials 
have praised him. The silly and cowardly slanders recently brought 
against his patriotism by radicals are so gross as not to deserve a 
refutation. 

“The Holy Father has faced a terrible ordeal. He is facing it still. 
On all sides he is surrounded by pitfalls. Every act of his is watched, 
scrutinized, by jealous, critical, hostile eyes only too ready to find 
fault and to register blame. More than ever he needs the support 
of his loyal children. 

“Though we are at war in order that all the peoples of the earth 
may be really free, we wish with him that a just peace may soon be 
gained. For that peace he has nobly and generously striven. Men may 
not now realize the extent and the nobility of his efforts, but when 
the voices of passion are stilled, history will do him justice.” At this 
clear exposition of his difficult position, His Holiness was so pleased 
that he ordered it translated into a dozen languages and widely 
distributed. 

When at last the war was over, the cardinal was quick to bring 
all his influence to the support of Woodrow Wilson’s proposal for a 
League of Nations. This proposal had the far from unanimous sup- 
port of American bishops, many of whom objected because it carried 
no provision for self-determination for Ireland. But the cardinal urged 
its adoption, describing this as a “just and sincere League of Nations 
that will give us a reasonable guarantee against the horrors of war 
and a well-grounded assurance of peace, without impairing American 
sovereignty or surrendering any American right and without involv- 
ing us in entangling alliances.” To this endorsement President Wil- 
son gratefully replied, “You have perceived, as is habitual with you, 
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the really profound interests of humanity and of Christianity which 
are involved.” 

When President Wilson was preparing to go to Paris for the peace 
conference of the victorious powers in November 1918, the cardinal 
wrote him a letter in which he pleaded that Wilson should visit the 
Pope while he was in Rome. “I ask you in the strongest and most 
affectionate manner of which I am capable not to leave Rome with- 
out paying a personal visit to the Pope, not only because it will be 
a great consolation to the Holy Father, who so admires and trusts 
you, not only because it will bind the hearts of Catholics to you 
forever, but because it will delight the hearts of all good men who, 
whether they agree with the Holy Father in religion or not, at least 
recognize him as the representative of the greatest moral authority 
left in the world and because you, Mr. President, in the opinion of 
all men, are the one who raised the late war from the plane of na- 
tional jealousies into the plane of idealism and made it a conflict 
and a struggle for justice, for nghteousness, for liberty, and for 
nothing else. I feel sure that I have only asked you to do what you 
have already determined in your heart to do, but which I felt it 
was nevertheless my duty to put before you.” 

The President, perhaps moved by this double sense of duty, visited 
His Holiness Benedict XV on January 4, 1919, and was welcomed 
on the first official visit of an American president to the Pope. 

Following the war, the agitation for a prohibition amendment 
reached a new climax. Gibbons had been opposed to it for years. 
“T am a temperate, not a temperance man. I have never been able 
to convince myself that what we call total abstinence is essential to 
morality.” In stronger terms he spoke out: “I should regard the 
passage of a federal prohibition law as a national catastrophe, little 
short of a crime against the spiritual and physical well-being of the 
American people.” Correctly he predicted the evils that would follow 
—illicit stills springing up everywhere to manufacture low-grade whis- 
key which would be injurious to health. Then the New York Anti- 
Saloon League, which was rabidly in favor of prohibition, attributed 
the cardinal’s opposition to the amendment to the fact that the 
distillers and tavernkeepers of Maryland were members and heavy 
contributors to the Catholic Church. At once the New York Tribune 
wired Gibbons, offering to print any reply in full—but before he 
could prepare an answer for the newspaper, Lemuel E. Quigg, a 
former congressman and the son of a Methodist minister, indignantly 
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replied that he had supposed there was “one American who was 
immune from the insolent, slurring attacks of the prohibition lobby. 
If there is anyone in our country who enjoys its universal love and 
respect, certainly he is that dear old man!” 


Now from the province of Kwangtung, China, in a solitary 
mission run by the Maryknoll Fathers, the founder, Father ‘Thomas 
FP’. Price, wrote the cardinal, belatedly congratulating him on his 
Golden Jubilee, which he had celebrated the previous year. Father 
Price, who had been Gibbons’ altar boy fifty years ago in North 
Carolina, had asked the cardinal’s help in 1911 to found the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, more familiarly known as Mary- 
knoll. The cardinal had opened many doors for him in Rome and 
had quoted to Father Price from a letter he had once received from 
Herbert Cardinal Vaughan of England, urging American Catholics 
to participate in the foreign missions “lest our own faith should 
suffer.” Now Father Price wished to send his thanks halfway 
around the world, recalling, “from that day to this I have ever felt 
that you acted toward me as a kind father and that when occasion 
presented itself you never failed to do for me what you thought the 
circumstances permitted. Whatever has come to me on earth and 
which I hold in esteem has come largely through you.” Three months 
later Father Price was dead in a hospital in Hong Kong of acute 
appendicitis, while the mission group which he had founded con- 
tinued to flourish. 

Now as Cardinal Gibbons looked out on the chaotic state of 
postwar society, he remembered the heartbreak and dislocation fol- 
lowing the Civil War. He saw again thousands of workingmen and 
their families suffering from inflation, bad housing, and industrial 
pressures. So he appointed a committee of four bishops to draw up 
an official statement which would offer a practical remedy based on 
justice. Under the authorship of Father John A. Ryan, professor of 
moral theology at the Catholic University, the Bishops’ Letter on 
“Social Reconstruction” signed by the four prelates also bore the 
familiar signature, “J. Card. Gibbons.” It offered a remarkably broad 
program of social remedies—including a minimum wage, public hous- 
ing for workers, effective control of monopolies, progressive taxes on 
income, inheritance, and excess profits, establishment of co-operatives, 
and labor’s active participation in management, with worker owner- 
ship of company stock. Anguished cries of “Socialism!” greeted this 
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revolutionary program, and the president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers angrily protested to Cardinal Gibbons. But the 
cardinal remained wholly unmoved. Actually, the Bishops’ Letter 
was a document far in advance of its time, for it anticipated much 
of the social legislation which was later enacted during the New 
Deal of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In 1919 a long-time admirer visited Cardinal Gibbons—the Bel- 
gian hero of Malines, Désiré Joseph Cardinal Mercier, whom the 
world knew as the fearless and saintly leader of war-torn Belgium. 
In a biography of Cardinal Mercier, John Gade reports that the 
Belgian prelate “was glad to visit the eighty-five-year-old cardinal, 
for he had always admired him profoundly and wished to talk with 
him about the Vatican Council in which Gibbons had participated. 
When he first became archbishop, Mercier had looked upon Gibbons 
as the figure of his own time whom he most wished to emulate, 
especially in his enlightened and vigorous efforts so to place the 
Acts of the Apostles before the generations of his day that they would 
and could go and do likewise.” At a reception in the Lyric Theater, 
which is Baltimore’s opera house, and also in the huge Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, Gibbons publicly honored his brother cardinal. Side 
by side the two princes of the Church received a wild ovation— 
the gaunt Mercier, whose deep-set eyes and shy smile were still 
haunted with memories of war, and the slight, ageless Gibbons. 

Later the cardinal brought his guest to Union Mills to meet the 
Shrivers. He had even obtained permission for Sister Francis de 
Sales of the Sisters of Charity (formerly Emma Shriver) to be present 
to complete the family circle. At the sumptuous dinner table in the 
ancestral “House of Commons” the cardinal of Baltimore proudly 
introduced his brother-cardinal from Belgium to his old frends, 
asserting, “This is perhaps the happiest day of my life, to be able to 
confer such happiness on this family from which for fifty years I 
have received unnumbered favors and kindnesses—and in all those 
years, while I have been uncertain as to how I have edified them, I 
have ever found their daily life a living gospel for me.” 

The years were rushing by now—the restlessness and postwar disil- 
lusion of the twenties was beginning. But they could not shake the 
essential optimism of the cardinal who nodded wisely. “I have seen 
many suns set and mise again.” To the young newspaperman Bruce 
Barton he advised “Young man, expect great things. Expect great 
things of God; great things of your fellow men and of yourself. Ex- 
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pect great things of America. For great opportunities lie ahead; 
greater than any that have come before. But only those who have 
the courage and the vision to expect them will profit when they 
come. 

“Again and again, I have seen men start out in life selfishly to 
get all they could get for themselves, and in the end they are baffled 
and puzzled. They cannot understand why, with all their striving, 
they have been surpassed by men who apparently neglected their 
own selfish interests to render real service, and to be kind to other 
men as they went along. They do not understand that those un- 
selfish servants of the race have the good will of thousands of people 
working for them; and that God, whose eye can mark even the fall 
of a single sparrow, never lets an act of real devotion and service go 
without its reward.” 

But in December 1920 the years began to take their relentless 
toll. He was eighty-six now, and he felt the need of rest, so he 
turned to the Shriver home, which he visited for a month. On De- 
cember 9 he celebrated his last Mass in the little chapel in the “House 
of Commons.” But, lacking the strength to descend the altar steps, 
he gave Holy Communion to the kneeling Shrivers as he leaned 
against the altar. Much of that month he spent in the huge high- 
backed mahogany bedstead, with a priest of his household, two Bon 
Secours sisters, the local physician, and Dr. Charles O’Donovan of 
Baltimore in attendance. His weakness increased. There was no or- 
ganic difficulty, only the disease of the aging—arteriosclerosis. 

In mid-December he insisted on presenting to the Shrivers a full- 
length portrait, painted by the Baltimore artist Marie deFord Keller, 
which shows him seated in his red robes, his keen ascetic profile (of 
which he was still a little vain) peering straight ahead, his strong 
fingers gripping the arm of his throne. When he had first seen the 
portrait he had studied it thoughtfully, then turned to the artist, 
“Tt is beautiful, my dear. But can’t you make me look a little 
younger? Perhaps you could take out those wrinkles?” Now, 
despite the Shrivers’ anxiety, he insisted on going downstairs to 
present it. Two of the Shriver boys made a chair of their hands 
and gently carried the frail figure down to the drawing room, where 
the cardinal presented the portrait to Miss Mollie Shriver, saying 
wistfully, “I don’t want you to forget me.” That night his condition 
became critical and he was anointed by his secretary, Father Albert E. 
Smith. Later he rallied and was able to lie propped up in bed while 
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one of his priests read to him from The Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States by Herman E. von Holst or discussed 
with him the biographies of John Marshall and Andrew Jackson, 
which he had recently read. 

Christmas was approaching, the first in fifty-two years in which 
he had not celebrated a Pontifical Mass. On Christmas Eve, at an im- 
provised altar in his bedroom, Father Smith celebrated Midnight 
Mass, while the quartet from nearby St. John’s Church sang Christ- 
mas hymns. The altar was decorated with a huge bunch of roses 
sent from his family in New Orleans. From Rome a cable arrived 
bringing Pope Benedict XV’s wishes for “every grace and comfort” 
in his illness and promising to remember Cardinal Gibbons at the 
papal altar as he celebrated Christmas Mass in the Vatican. 

Showing a little improvement, the cardinal sat up for several hours 
a day, and a few clerical visitors were admitted. Once His Eminence 
remarked thoughtfully, “I have so much to be thankful for. See how 
different is the end of my life from that of Cardinal Manning. 
My clergy are devoted. I have a loyal vicar-general and a diocese 
in which there are no factions.” 

As he grew stronger his resolution grew: “I want to go home to 
die.” 

Since the cardinal would not consider an ambulance, the Shrivers 
improvised one, removing the seat from the family automobile and 
setting up an ironing board lined with pillows as a stretcher. Slowly 
they drove their beloved passenger back to Baltimore. As they drew 
into North Charles Street the cardinal brightened. Across the street 
stood Sister Grace and several nuns of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, waving at him through their tears. 

As news of his illness spread, an avalanche of messages poured into 
North Charles Street, to which he attempted to reply. One that 
pleased him was a cable from Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby, 
who was on a governmental mission in Montevideo. “Please cable 
through Navy Washington to U.S.S. Florida news of the cardinal. 
Alarmed by published reports of his illness.” 

As his strength returned, he saw more visitors, even took a few 
automobile rides through the city, once making a visit to an ailing 
monsignor in the hospital. His last visit was to the home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, where he was wheeled slowly through a line of 
kneeling sisters and inmates, smilingly bestowing his blessing on each. 

For several weeks he had hopefully planned how he might deliver 
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his Easter message in the cathedral. Wheeled up to the sanctuary 
rail, he thoughtfully counted the steps leading to the throne which 
he had so often nimbly climbed, murmuring, “Perhaps I shall be 
able to mount them and give my blessing there.” 

On Washington’s Birthday the cardinal issued a statement for the 
Catholic Review, once more exulting in his country’s greatness: “As 
the years go by I am more than ever convinced that the Constitution 
of the United States is the greatest instrument of government that 
ever issued from the hand of man. That within the short space of 
one hundred years we have grown to be a great nation is due to the 
Constitution, the palladium of our liberties and the landmark in our 
march of progress.” 

But his improvement was short-lived. On Palm Sunday he suffered 
a brief lapse of memory and new weakness. The following day Arch- 
bishop Giovanni Bonzano, the apostolic delegate, visited him and 
reported, “The cardinal had expressed a desire to see me, and though 
not feeling well, I felt I ought to go to see him. When I was intro- 
duced into his room he smiled and tried to embrace me. 

“I am very glad you have come,’ he said to me, “but this is your 
last visit. I am a very sick man and the end is near.’ 

““We are hoping and praying, Your Eminence,’ I replied, ‘that 
God will prolong your life. The Holy Father likewise is praying for 
you.’ 

““How good of him to remember,’ said the cardinal. ‘But it is 
better for me to go than for him, as his death would be a calamity 
to the Church in these troublesome times.’ 

“Here the conversation was stopped by a heart attack suffered by 
His Eminence. I then gave the cardinal the papal blessing, which 
he received with fervor and in a most touching manner, trying to 
make the sign of the cross. The cardinal then blessed me. After that 
I caught a few indistinct words, among which was the name of the 
Holy Father. Fearing that I might annoy him, I said good-by. He 
thanked me. 

“T left the room happy and sorry—happy to have seen the great 
cardinal, sorry to see the end of a great life. The cardinal kept his 
attachment to the Holy Father and to his representative to the very 
last.” 

Tuesday morning the cardinal received Holy Communion for the 
last time. Then to Father Stickney he made the Profession of Faith 
which is prescribed by the Church for every dying bishop and which 
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long ago he-had administered to another Archbishop of Baltimore, 
Martin J. Spalding, in this same house. He rallied, and as the priests 
of his household gathered about him after dinner he chatted with 
them familiarly. Suddenly he paused and in an intense whisper said, 
“Gentlemen, you do not know how I suffer. Gladly would I change 
places with the poorest child in the city. The imagination is a power- 
ful thing. My reason tells me that the images which rise before me 
have no foundation in fact. Faith must ever be the consolation of all 
men. Faith bears us up in our trials.” Beneath the cardinal’s simple 
statement his priests heard the cry of a soul in its last struggle with 
temptation, resisting the final assault against faith. 

Around him the kneeling group of priests looked up for his bless- 
ing. Raising his hand in benediction, he smiled fondly on them. 
“What a loyal, devoted band of priests.” Then he lapsed again into 
unconsciousness. 

At that moment in downtown Baltimore a huge man sat on a stone 
seat beside the Washington Monument—the writer Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, who was not yet a member of the Catholic Church whose 
leading apologist he would one day become. Later Chesterton wrote, 
“In front of me soared into the sky on wings of stone the column of 
all those high hopes of humanity of a hundred years ago and beyond 
these were lighted candles in the chapel and prayers in the ante- 
chambers where perhaps already a Prince of the Church was dying.” 

The cardinal woke briefly on Wednesday morning to speak with 
Robert and Hilda Shriver, who had come from Union Mills for 
farewell. Propping himself on his elbow, he blessed them and held 
out his ring for them to kiss. Soon after, Father Stickney, leaning 
over him, gently asked, “How do you feel, Your Eminence?” The 
cardinal smiled faintly and murmured, “I have had a good day.” 
Almost exactly three hundred years before, by a strange coincidence, 
another dying bishop, St. Francis de Sales, had spoken his final 
words: “It is toward evening and the day is far spent.” Again the 
cardinal slept, but toward evening he woke and told Father Stick- 
ney, who stood beside his bed, “My boy, I shall die tomorrow.” 
Then at his request the young priest heard his final confession, in 
the absence of his regular Sulpician confessor. 

Through the long hours of Holy Thursday morning it was evident 
that Gibbons was dying. Kneeling around the bed, Father Stickney, 
the priests of his household, the Bon Secours sisters, and the Sisters 
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of Divine Providence repeated the Church’s age-old prayers for the 
dying, the final plea for mercy. 

“A periculo mortis [From the peril of death] libera eum, Domine 
[deliver him, O Lord].” 

The steady intoning and response of the Latin litany continued as 
the death struggle went on. Finally, at 11:33 a.m., the cardinal died, 
while in the cathedral his auxiliary bishop, Owen B. Corrigan, was 
consecrating the Church’s holy oils with which other dying Chris- 
tians would be anointed. 

Father Smith, through a prearranged code—“Bishop Shahan is 
here’”—transmitted the news from the deathbed to The Catholic 
Review, of which he was editor, a few minutes before the news was 
flashed over the wire services to the waiting world. 

Across the street, Sister Grace and the nuns heard the word. “It 
was as if a pall were cast over the city as the people heard that Our 
Cardinal was dead. Soon the street was lined with people waiting to 
go into the cathedral.” 

Because it was Holy Week, the formal] lying in state would wait. 
They laid the cardinal upon the high carved Victorian bed beneath 
the crucifix in his simple bedroom. He was dressed in purple vest- 
ments, signifying mourning, with green gloves, formal shoes, and the 
white bishop’s miter on his head. He lay there in this unending sleep, 
a small man who even when wearing the tall bishop’s miter did not 
stretch the length of the bed. 

On Easter Monday the body was removed to the cathedral to lie 
in state. For three days the people thronged by to view him on the 
high catafalque, with the huge red hat lying at the foot of his casket. 
There was the endless shuffle of feet as more than 200,000 people 
slowly paced by the casket, some of them weeping, most of them 
praying, pausing to gaze up intently at the still face, as if trying to 
remember it forever. ‘Today the red hat which he had never worn 
hangs high in an archway at the left side of the sanctuary until 
telentless time reduces it to dust. 

All Maryland was silent as the funeral began at ten o’clock on 
March 31. Governor Ritchie had issued a proclamation requesting 
all persons within the state “to refrain from work and activities of 
every kind for one minute and to offer a prayer of gratitude and 
thankfulness for the cardinal.” The Solemn Pontifical Funeral Mass 
was sung by the apostolic delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, who only 
ten days before had embraced the dying cardinal. The sanctuary of 
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the cathedral was a sea of purple as cardinals and archbishops in 
their mourning robes knelt in prayer, joining in the final Requiescat 
in Pace (May he rest in peace). In the funeral sermon Archbishop 
John J. Glennon spoke movingly of the cardinal, linking his name 
in a memorable trio—Leo XIII, Manning, and Gibbons. 

After the funeral Mass was ended, the customary absolutions were 
performed over the casket by four of the cardinal’s suffragan bishops. 
Among them was Denis O’Connell, now Bishop of Richmond— 
O’Connell, whom Gibbons had dearly loved and who was one of his 
few intimates to survive him. 

From all over the world the tributes poured in to Baltimore, as 
statesmen, kings, bishops, presidents, and old friends struggled for 
superlatives to express their love and admiration. Pope Benedict XV 
mourned “Our dearest brother,” and the Catholic hierarchy joined 
in his grief. But the unique affection which the cardinal had inspired 
in his separated brethren was summed up in the words of former 
President William Howard ‘Taft, who would soon be named Chief 
Justice of the United States. The huge, kindly, judicious Taft had 
known the cardinal for a long time and had sought his help often. 
He had also enjoyed his company—on his silver wedding anniver- 
sary the President and Mrs. Taft had invited the cardinal to dine 
with them at the White House en famille. Like most of the world 
during the past eighty years, he had loved James Gibbons. Now he 
said, “He did not belong to the Catholic Church alone but he be- 
longed to the country at large. He was Catholic not only in the 
religious sense but in the secular sense. As a non-Catholic and a 
Unitarian, I am glad to bear witness to the power for good of 
Cardinal Gibbons.” 

On Holy Thursday, the day of his death, the bells of the City 
Hall in Baltimore, by order of the mayor, had tolled eighty-six times, 
one for each year in his eventful life. Even after the echo of their 
knell had died on the chill spring air, the people of Baltimore 
mourned for “Our Cardinal,” some with a kind of disbelief. For to 
many a family whom Gibbons had known through five generations, 
he had seemed to possess a kind of immortality. 

Now, some forty years afterward, the memory of Cardinal Gib- 
bons is still stubbornly alive. The sweetness which gave him his uni- 
versal appeal, the balance which was his strength—these are still re- 
membered. Bridging the vast misunderstandings which plagued the 
Church in nineteenth-century America, his influence in mid- 
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twentieth century persists with a curious tenacity. Americans remem- 
ber that this prince of the Church was an unparalleled American; 
Catholics recall that their leader was Everybody’s Cardinal. Today 
men and women are still finding their way into the Church of 
Rome through reading his book The Faith of Our Fathers. ‘Through 
his book and his life, much of the suspicion and distrust of that 
Church have vanished. And constantly his charity, which is the un- 
mistakable mark of a man of God, works like a silent leaven. Beneath 
his human weaknesses, the essential humility of Cardinal Gibbons 
echoes in his words, “the need of God.” 
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